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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1954 


House or RepresENTATIVEs, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 40 a. m., in room 1810, 
House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, 
Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Harrison, Cooley, 
Poage, Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Wheeler, Thomp 
son, and Fernés-Isern. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has met this morning to hear Mr. Clyde N. Rogers, and others, on 
the question of the disposal of surplus commodities. That is one 
of the biggest problems that is confronting the country at this time 

and is a problem that the committee must deal with. The prob- 
lem has many aspects. We are, of course, approaching it from several 
different viewpoints because I don’t think that vou can say any one 
program for the disposal of surplus commodities will do the job. 

We are very happy to have Mr. Rogers with us this morning. You 
are representing, I believe, Mr. Rogers, some church groups in Ohio. 
Will you state to the committee what those groups are f We are very 
glad to have you before us and the committee will, perhaps, ask you 
some questions at the conclusion of your presentation. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE N. ROGERS, DIRECTOR, TOWN AND COUNTRY 
DEPARTMENT, OHIO COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Roeers. Thank you, Congressman Hope and othe embers 
of the committee. I think J might make this preliminary statement 
as to what the Ohio Council of Churches is. The Ohio Council of 


Churches is the Protestant organization of some 4,000 churches in the 
State of Ohio, and last week at their annual meeting I was authorized 
to come here and speak before the group, and this official statement, 
and also to spell out a little more completely some experiences of my 
own in connection with food relief. representing the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program, last year having been abroad and having looked 
into the picture both in Europe and Asia. 

I will read the statement first and if you have questions I will 
appre: iate it. I will start with it first. | deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing before vour committee in regard to the subject 
of food and world peace. 
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At a meeling of the as embly of the Ohio (‘oun il of Cl nure hes on 
January 25, 1954, and at the annual meeting of the Ohio Christian 


Rural Fellowship on January 27, 1954, the following action was 
idopted | wis asked to present it to vou ind comment upon the 
esolution Reading: 


RESOLUTION 


We believe that food properly distributed to the ungry people of the world 

one of ur greatest assets for building world peace We recognize, however, 

there are grave problems involved in handling food directly from one govern- 

nent to nother 

We propose, therefore, that after adequate strategic reserves of storable food 

commodities have been set aside, the Government of the United States continue 
" 


develop foreign trade through regular channels This program should be 


leveloped in harmony with the level o ving of the people of the country 


We further propose that the Congress of the United States develop a plan of 
«| distribution for the hungry people of the world in cooperation with the 
ary departments of the United States Government and with nongovern- 
mental agencies who find it feasible to execute such a program, Among the non 
governmental agencies to be considered are Catholic War Relief Services, 
Church World Service, Jewish Welfare Services, Lutheran World Action, CARE, 
nd other reputable gre Ips that m 1\ he deve loped for this purpose Such groups 
would be asked to handle the food distribution only to those not able to buy; 
for instance, the millions of refugees caused by war, drought, flood, and other 

itastrophes 

We are brought to these conclusions by the evidence that experience has 
shown that food distributed in this way as a people’s movement has a more con 


structive effect than food handled by other means The history of nongovern 
mental agencies in programs of food relief and the distribution of many kinds of 
ommodities in various areas of the orld has proved that such agencies can 


make a major contribution in meeting the needs of hungry people of the world 
ind thereby furthering the cause of world peace 

I speak only officially as to this statement. I did quote 2 or 3 other 
statements here th: . simply bear out some of the philosophy back of 
other groups, and 1] l f you would hil ike to look those over, I wouk | li ke 
for them to be written into the record, so speak, I cannot speak 
offici lly for them, but only ¢ call attention tothem. The first is a state- 
ment that was made at the one convocation on the town and 
country ¢ hurch at St. Paul, Mir Nene bad to 29, 1953. The other 
two I was asked to present are agal 1 from our own State of Ohio. from 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Radiation at its annual meeting, that I would 


all attentior Co. | Reading: ] 


Che resources of the earth are God-given and man must use them for the wel- 


fare not only of present but future generations. Consistent with good conserva- 
tion practices, we have no right to cnt production on staples as long as there are 
hungry people and those who do not have adequate clothing. There may need 


to be some adjustment in regard to perishables. However, even in this we have 
no right to cut back beyond what would be consistent with adequate amounts 
for all the people of the world, taking into consideration bad and good crop 
years. We should not think of lessening production as long as there are hungry 
people, but find new markets and better distribution 

Many farmers would prefer raising their normal acreage of wheat, cotton, or 
other crops instead of reducing acreage under quota restrictions if some method 
eould be found for needy people to use the products from the “excess acres.”’ 
It was the consensus of opinion that efforts should be made with proper govern- 
mental agencies to find ways of moving such “excess” food and fiber to needy 
people abroad through CROP, as the food collecting agency of Church World Serv 
ce, and similar voluntary agencies working in the field of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. It was likewise felt that the churches, through their proper relief agencies, 
should make strong efforts to find ways to ship and properly distribute foods 
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and fibers declared by Commodity Credit Corporation to be available to them for 
distribution for foreign relief. We are glad that so-called surpluses force us 
to find ways and means of getting those surpluses to hungry people. 

Means must be worked cut whereby the producer does not take all the chance 
We recognize that perishables at the present time must be divided into two 
classifications—those which can be processed and sent to all parts of the world 
and others to relatively local markets. The purchasing power of all consamers is 
the concern of the farmer, as well as adequate supplies of food is the concern of 
consumers. Justice demands that the farmer who produces efficiently should 
receive economic rewards comparable with those received by persons of similar 
competence in other vocations 


The following is a statement of resolution adopted by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation at its annual meeting in ¢ cot Mar A oO, on 
December 1, 1953 [reading] : 


That before agricultural products are declared to be in surplus by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, all possible outlets of food and fiber to needy people in the 
world, both foreign and domestic, should be explored 

Support of the programs of CARE, CROP, church relief programs, and similar 
programs for the distribution of some of our surplus agricultural products 

The following is a statement issued by Byron Frederick, master of 
Ohio State Grange, expressing views of the Grange people of Ohio 
regarding agricultural surpluses [reading] : 

It is important that the United States keep an abundant food supply for our 
own needs in case of crop failure or disaster, but we cannot continue to build new 
storage facilities and let our products spoil by keeping them too lon 


After we move all good products we can through normal world trade, we 
believe some of our surpluses should be distributed through nongovernmental 
iugencies such as CARK, CROP and other church groups to the millions of refu 


gees caused by war, drought, et cetera 

In no way could this be considered “dumping” because the starving people have 
no money to buy food. 

To say just a word about the other statement, the Ohio Christian 
Rural Fellowship sent me abroad last summer to look sama ae 
of food re lef as re ‘lated to church groups. I traveled through Ger- 
many and visited the major refugee centers with the food programs 
of the church groups. ] might Say that one of the things that inter- 
ested me over there was how, as different groups in America, we may 
collect the food s separe ate ly, but in those re fugee camps I saw barrels 
of powered milk which we had gotten through the ¢ ‘Commodity Credit 
Corporation, some listed with the word CROP on them, others listed 
with “Catholic Rural Life.” others with “Rural World Relief.” and 
SO ak and even CARE packages in the same camps being distri- 
buted by the same people, and asa people's movement, 

To me, at every point I found that the job was being done well, 
that the job Was not only being done well, but was creating hope 
among the people, whereas some of the other programs that I saw 
there were not in the same category. Out of those experiences I came 
back and began to speak. I gave a report some 215 times in the State 
of Ohio since I returned. I found that the rural people of Ohio are 
very deeply interested that these surplus foods should be moved to 
hungry people of the world, that they believe handled in that way it 
will lead to world peace. 

In all cases I have given people a chance to question. That is al- 
ways the answer I have found with the common people, as I have 
talked to them. We are glad to give this way, but we don’t believe 
we ought to be giving food out of our regular programs as long as 
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the Government has huge surpluses that belong to us, after all, so 
[ just say that is the feeling of the people, as I have talked with them 
again and again in groups across the State. 

I will be glad to try to answer any questions in regard to this state- 
ment, if you have any, and I don’t claim to be an expert on it, although 
I think sometimes maybe some of us as ministers have had some train- 
ing in the field that gets us out of the field of idealism down to the 
practical. 

I am glad that I have had my training in agricultural economics 
in Cornell University, in addition to my regular training as a minister, 
so I do come as a person who has had some training in the field of 
economics, although I don’t claim to be an expert on it. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Rogers, do I understand from what you said 
in the latter part of your statement that people who in the past have 
ben giving to CROP for the relief of hunger are saying now that they 
believe as long as we have these surpluses that those surpluses should 
be used instead of the contributions from the individuals? 

Mr. Rocers. I would say that they are still ready to contribute. 
For instance, let’s take the one instance. I can speak only through 
the World Council of Churches, since my organization is tied with 
that. Twenty million pounds of powdered milk was turned over to 
us last year from the Comodity Credit Corporation. I saw much of 
that milk being distributed abroad. We helped share in the distribu- 
tion. 

We had to help pay, of course, for some of the costs in repackaging. 
The Government did pay for the ocean freight and so forth. The 
people from Ohio, I think, got their greatest thrill when they knew 
that this year their dollars were sending 4 or 5 times as much food 
as they had been doing when they simply sent direct food, and that 
as long as we could get these surplus commodities—that depress our 
own American markets—abroad to other people that are hungry, they 
are glad to help share in that program as far as they can as voluntary 
groups through the CROP agency in our own State, and I can speak 
only at that point for the good many thousands of people I have 
talked to. 

I have a good many times pointed to this, and I think this is one of 
the things that bother all of us: As I experienced it abroad last year, 
the very products that are bothering us most as surpluses are the ones 
that are needed most in the hungry areas of the world. For instance, 
I found more call for powdered milk than anything else in the refugee 
camps, especially for children. Two was wheat in the form of flour, 
wholewheat flour in those camps, to feed people their basic bread diet. 
Three was oils and fats. Here we have butter that we don’t know 
what todo with. I realize the problem in dealing with butter because 
certainly you can’t handle butter in refugee areas where they don’t 
have refrigeration except in the cold of winter. We did send some 
surplus butter from Ohio into Germany. 

[ have had letters from friends in those refugee camps praising us 
for the fact that we got butter to them when they could use it this 
winter without it becoming rancid. And you know of the tremendous 
amount of cottonseed oil and so forth. Here the surplus products that 
are bothering us are the ones that are needed in the refugee centers of 
the world. 
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To me, as a Christian person concerned with the needs of hungry 
people, we vinagile have to do something about it. I could say one 
further thing that I have already hinted at, and it is the value of the 
voluntary approach to the hungry of the world. The problems im 
volved in doing it from one government to another are not of the 
same eile when the ove rnment can turn it over to voluntary 
agencies. 

I can’t speak for those at the national levels. A group of them talked 
with you Thursday about this, representing the national level on this. 
All we are hoping is to express the opinion of the grassroots people. I 
hope that they and you folks « an work out plans whereby we can—I 
personally feel—move the major parts of these surpluses as a real 
way toward peace. 

The CuHatrman. The constituent agencies of CROP- 

Mr. Rocrers. Perhaps I can make it clear. CROP is the collecting 
agency for the church world agencies, of the National Council of 
Churches. It has only authority as a collecting agency to — food 
and fiber for the hungry people, then Church World S ‘e of the 
National Council of Churches is the disturbing agency. 

We sin iply think back at the State level, to the collecting end 

The Cuatrman. These commodities, as I understand it, are all dis 
tributed to church organizations and the church organizations abroad 
take care of the distribution. 

Mr. Roce RS . That is right. For Instance, mn Germany, on which | 
can speak with more authority, is the agency called Hiltswerk, trans 
lated to English it means “he ‘Ip ful work.” It is an agency that has the 
clearance of the Western German Government to act as the agency 
distributing the food in these re fuge fe centers. 

The Cuatro an. Is it a church organization ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, it is an organization of the church groups pretty 
much as you might say we would use community funds as a distribut 
ing agency here in Rare. I think the nearest parallel would be a 
community fund approach although it is a church agency that is 
licensed so to speak, by the government, to handle these thing 

The Cuatrman. In what other countries are these commodities 
being distributed ? 

Mr. Rogers. John Metzler could answer you much more clearly than 
I can at this point. In Korea the church groups, since the war, set up 
their own moving agency. Mr. Appenzeller died just recently, and he 
was handling it in Korea. They, of course, are trying to move into 
these huge refugee areas in Korea. I don’t think a lot of people 
realized—I hadn't until a few days ago and this can illustrate it—the 
moving home of two groups of our soldiers abroad is going to throw a 
huge load on the churches. 

Our soldier boys have been giving tremendous amounts of money. 
They figure now $20 million has been given by the soldier boys in 
Korea to buy food and help the hungry children. The Methodist 
Church, which happens to be my own denomination, is now taking 
over 20 orphanages. The relocation of moving these boys home is 
voing to mean that the church has to do it. I don’t know how we can 
do it without the help of these surplus foods. 

The church agencies are equipped to do it. In India there is still 
a little different approach. The approach will be a little different in 
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‘ach country. The agencies of the church have those setups in differ- 
ent parts of the world to do it. The Catholic Church has it in its areas. 
They do it in certain parts of the world and others can do it in others 
better. 

The Cuarrman. Is the Catholic Church operating in countries like 
Italy ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. I was in Rome, Italy, and talked with Pastor 
Comba, who represents the Protestant churches in Italy. The Catholic 
Church has the much larger responsibility there. However, through 

‘ World Council of Churches food is distributed by the Protestant 
and Eastern Othodox groups in Italy and other parts. I was in Iran 
where I found two representatives of the World Council of Churches 
there distributing food. 

Phe CrairmMan. Is anything being done in the Near East? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. Of course along the corridor between the Jewish 
area and the Mohammedan groups, it is estimated there are some 
800.000 refugees in that area. The Jewish Welfare Services handles 
it within the Palestinian-Jewish areas whereas the other groups han- 
dle it more especially through the World Council of Churches into the 
Mohammedan groups that are along that corridor. 

The heure some ds00,000, It is ficured, the best possible estimate, 
that about 50 million bona fide refugees are in the world at the pres- 
ent time who have no chance of food except for what groups like this 
do for them. 

Phe Cuamman. These church groups are operating among all ref- 
ugee groups 4 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. They are working in all those refugee 
groups. Korea is one of the hot spots. India and Pakistan, then the 
Near East, including Iran and all alone the northern A frican- 
Mohammedan di placed area because of whiat happened In the Pales- 
tine area, then also in the western part of Kurope. 


| talked M ith a cood many hi ndreds ot people who were Coming 


icross from behind the Iron Curtan Of course the estimate as you 
know Is about a thousand a day, as an average. ‘| he German Gov- 
ernment is doing a ereat deal itself. I would lke to say one further 


thing for the record I have heard a lot of criticism that the German 
Government wasn’t doing much and that the German churches were 
not. 

Out of my experiences, the German churches are doing a tremen- 
aqaous job n collecting food from their ow) people to teed the hungry 
people of the world. I visited in Hanover, one of the large churches 
there, the Market Church, on Saturday morning, September 5. I 
happened to cate h a pi ture of the pastor's wite and i group of lay 
people pac kaging tood that they had collected out of their own little, 
for the hungry people. 

That to me is a testimony that I would like to bare before any 
group. That is true every where I went. The people are sharing out 
of their needs with other people, whatever they can. What we do 
doesn’t weaken it, but rei ly strengthens their faith in the democratic 
approach, which I think has to be a Christian approach. 

The Cuamman. These organizations are not operating in Eastern 
Germany in any way, are they / 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes. That was one of the things that I saw and I 
think should be in the record. In Stuttgart, Germany, I saw huge 
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piles of packages that had been sent continuously through into the 
Eastern Zone to individuals. That is, the people in the Western Zone 
who have relatives in the Eastern Zone. Over a million dollars’ 
worth of food had been sent in individual packages to relatives that 
they knew about who were hungry and needy. 

The Communist Government had allowed that to go through until 
official action of our (Gvovernment in a program ot food stopped the 
free programs of food from going through. 

The CuarrmMan. Was the food that came through packaged or othe 
wise identified in such a Wal that they knew it was coming from 
America / 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. they knew it was. But they paid no attention 
to it as long as it didn’t have political implications. I have one con 
viction above all others: that food should be used to feed hungry 
people and that that will be the best way in the world toward peace, 
but not with political implications back of it. 

The CHatrMan. Is any of this food that is being distributed 
through the church organizations gvoing into Yugoslay la é 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, they are continuing to flow through in those 
various places. The representatives of the Church World Services 
can give you details on that far better than I can. I know only 
through releases that come to us. 

The Cramrman. I know that vou are familiar in a general way 
vith the program. 

Mr. Rocers. T also have with me Rev. William Stauffer from Ohio, 


a Mennonite pastor and also a farmer. I think he ieaniaia before 
your committee on other things. If you would like to hear from him 
after you are through with me, he would be glad to answer. He ha 


been abroad and has seen some of these things happen, too. 

The CuHatrMman. We will call Mr. Stauffer later this morning. Are 
there any questions? Mr. Hoeven? 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Rogers, I was interested in this: You said you 
saw these packages delivered into East Germ: inv. Were they actually 
delivered to the people ¢ 

Mr. Rocrers. Yes, we have all kinds of evidence from letters back, 
indicating that those packages did not get into the black markets, that 
they cot to the peop le the y were suppos sed to. Even when I was there 
the y told me this. Because ot this ( ther pressure of the official pack 
ages that had blocked this program, thev were stil] sending them into 
Geneva and mailing them out to individuals by various diverse 
manners and they were getting through and getting letters back on it. 
That is what the people in charge told me, both in Stuttgart and 1 
Kassel. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is there any fear of interference by the Russian Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Rogers. Not as long as they were not political packages, with 
out political implications back of them. 

Mr. Horven. You said a moment ago that the very items that were 
in surplus in this country were the ones in demand over there. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. That doesn’t include corn. 

Mr. Rogers. Of course it does include corn products. Corn sirup 
IS needed terrifically because babies need the olucose sirups that are 
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in the cheap corn sirups. I think corn products could easily be turned 
into the corn oils and corn sirups, but not as corn. 

I happen to be a Southerner originally. Iam from Tennessee. We 
like our cornbread twice a day. The majority of the world doesn’t 
like cornbread. 

Mr. Horven. Do you think there is a greater outlet for sirups? 

Mr. Rocers. I know there is. We haven’t had sirup at the price 
we can afford to pay. Yet they told me again and again in the four 
areas that I visited—I visited Stuttgart, Frank fort, Hanover, and 
Kassel—in each of those places the refugee people said “Can’t you get 
us some cheaper sirups?” We didn’t feel we could afford to pay the 
price we have to pay for sirups. 

Mr. Horven. W hat makes you think they won’t eat cornbread ? 

Mr. Rogers. It has been the experience. There are two basic foods 
people eat around the world. One is flour—wheat—and the other is 
rice. Those are worldwide foods. 

Mr. Horven. When persons are starving, they will eat cornmeal, 
won't they ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, they w ” that is true, but again the flour prod- 
ucts, I think, are far better as a world food than corn as a world food. 
Again that is just my own babies opinion. 

Mr. Hogrven. That begs the question. It seems to me when people 
are starving they are primarily interested in having food. They could 
adapt themselves to eating cornmeal, couldn’t they, and cornbread 4 

Mr. Rogers. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Horven. Then you wouldn’t say there is no possibility of some 
outlet for cornmeal or corn products ? 

Mr. Rogers. No, I would say not, that there wouldn’t be outlets for 
it. I would make the point that I think the corn products meet a basic 
need from what I heard from our refugee workers. 

Mr. Horven. What disturbs me is that in all of this attempt to feed 
hungry people, very little research or attention has been given to the 
possibility of channeling some of our surplus corn in the form of 
cornmeal or other products into these countries. ‘There is very little 
wv nothing that has been done about it. 

You are not telling this committee that there isn’t a possibility 

Mr. Rocers. No, | would not. I wouldn’t say that corn in its base 
form could not be used. But I would say that I know there is a 
terrific need for the corn products, inc nae corn sirup and corn oils. 
However, perhaps it would be cheaper, again speaking for those from 
the cotton area of the country, that ere oil is the cheaper product 
and since we are dealing with food products that people need so badly, 
1 would Say that I think we need to move the products to these areas 
that can give the most possible food for the least amount of money 
because the chure ‘thes don’t have large amounts to do with. 

If I were making any projections as to what the church might do 
with it—and which again I can’t do because let me say that I can’t 
speak officially for the churches as distributing agencies, I just express 
the philosophical part of it—I would like to see myself and my own 
thinking, if you are interested in my own thinking—it is that with 
the proper agencies of Government, as I stated here, it is not up to 
me to even suggest what agencies. 

However, I hope that the food would not go through military 
branches with that kind of a thing tied to it, or even some other 
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agencies which have certain kinds of interests abroad. ‘There might 
even be a new agency set up that would not have too much political 
angles on it. I would personally like to see in a country like India, 
for instance, the food delivered at the port and then distributed by a 
non-governmental agency under whatever form it would need to be, 
with some names of the world that are represented in that field. 

The reason I say that is again, at this point, I found people friendly 
to me everywhere I went as an American, but I didn’t always find them 
liking the official acts of a government. I think I can understand that 
because I am sure we don’t like the official acts of some other govern- 
ment. But as an American, everywhere I went I found that people 
welcomed me, even in Iran, only 5 davs after Mr. Mossadegh had been 
put in jail. I went throughout the country and met with the people 
and they received me warmly, they received our technical assistance 
people, and I would like to say another word on that. 

Out of my experience in all of those countries I think the technical 
assistance people of our Government are the best American ambassp 
dors of goodwill we have abroad. I felt that in Iran. There in that 
terribly ticklish situation, those people that are serving you and me 
over there—I pay a few cents taxes so I can say they are serving me 
were doing a tremendous job in interpreting the best in American life. 

[ came away from there, and it was right after the revolution, feeling 

that they were highly respected, they were honored in that country 
for what they were able to share with the people. It was pretty much 
a county agent approach—in other words, that they knew how to do 
it and they were doing a tremendous job for us. 
I think even with this surplus food, we cannot stop there. If this 
food, as an implement of peace, is to be successful, we have to go on 
with the technical assistance program that helps people help them- 
selves move up the ladder. There is not much use to feed them 200 or 
300 more calories of food a day, to take off the pangs of hunger for a 
while, unless we can help them get to the point where they can be 
self-respecting individuals in the world. 

I think that the two have to go hand in hand. IT would not want to 
separate one from the other, so far as I am concerned. 

The Cu AIRMAN. Have you concluded, Mr. Hoeven ¢ 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Maybe | have not answered fully what vou asked me. 
Being from a corn area, corn has to be part of it. 

Mr. Horven. I am for including corn in the program. 

Mr. Gotpen. Dr. Rogers, in these other refugee camps over the 
world, and in the food that comes from this country and that is dis- 
tributed at the present time, is the food marked so that the people who 
get it know that it comes from the American people / 

Mr. Rocrrs. I would say it is according to the place. again, as far 
as they are capable of doing it. I saw the food packages where I was. 
Most of them were marked as the people’s program. I found that, 
speaking percentagewise, the majority did. You may have read, for 
instance—again, this is a little different tvpe, but it answers it—we in 
Ohio, through our children’s group. sent 30,000 baby chickens to Iran 
last summer. The Iranian people, just one after another. the com- 
mon people. would say to me—and let me say that I speak only Eng- 
lish, and I found more people speaking English in Iran than in any 
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country I visited, except Scotland and England—they would say to 
me again “Do you mean to say that the people of Ohio, the children 
of Ohio, gave these of their own good will and accord?” They had 
been told so before, but they had to question me person: ally. 

It was so foreign to their own background that it was hard for 
them to come to acce pt it and to believe it even though they had been 
told so, and they had been told so again and again. But ‘with me it 
took on more form because here was a person checking up on the 
chickens and saying what was happening. 

Mr. Goupen. Besides your own personal opinion about how we 
should handle this program, did you find much resistance on the part 
of the government or the people who get the food to its being labeled 
plainly that it is coming from the American people / 

Mr. Rogers. I can answer that more on Germany than anywhere 
else because that Is where | spent most ot niy time in the refugee 
areas. The food there was labeled pl: ainly everywhe re. Of course 
I think you would have to say again, very often it was powdered 
nfilk which was shipped in barrels and it was only seen in the barrel 
form in the refugee center because it was put in smaller packages. 
Not all smalles packages were so marked when they went out. 

The best example that I know was in Kassel where there were 
young people and more aged people in charge of the program, spe- 
cific: re under the charge of the Church of the Brethren, but serving 
all « us because they were representing all Protestants there and 
ao people, regardless of faith because they served Catholics as well 
is others 

I visited in home after home and the young lady who was with me 
certa inly made it clear to everybody a it was from American friends 
isa free program to them. I did it in Frankfort and in Stuttgart 
and in Hanover, and at every place that I was with the workers they 
were interpreting to the people that this was the American people out 
of their own love for other people of the world. 

I would s ay the program Is as good or as bad as the kind of indi- 
viduals that we can get, but of the kind of individuals that I visited 
with I could be very piece that the *y were our cunbassadors just as I 
said about the point 4 people or tec hnie: il assistance people, or under 
whatever name you want to call them, again they were the ambassa 
dors, the best from America. 

Any program of that sort would be successful ordinarily as to the 
selecting of people. However, I do think that much of it ought to be 
carried or in some of these countries both, may I say, by the mis 
sionaries that are abroad, and by the nationals who have the respect 
of their own people. That is what I saw in Germany with the local 
people working with American groups. 

Mr. Goupen. Do you think that any of the countries or the political 
organizations in the countries that we had been sending food to would 
take advantage of the fact that they have possession of the food and 
the distribution of the food ? 

Mr. Rocers. I suppose that is possible again, according to the kind 
of people you have. In my own thinking—again I say I am no expert 
on it—I would cert: uinly think that in any country we sent food to, our 
State Department has to clear certain kinds of channels that meet the 
needs within that country. But I feel again that wherever possible it 
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needs to be a free movement, knowing that the American people are 
doing something of the giving. 

I think again, even though it comes as food donated that might be 
passed through the Congress of the United States, it is American food 
because we as Americans have to pay for it in the first place. Even 
though the churches are doing the distributing, we can honestly and 
in full conscience say that it is the people’s movement, even though 
you folks allocate it to us as Members of the Congress. 

The CHatrMan. Are there any further questions! Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooney. You referred to the necessity of developing a p lan for 
food distribution. Do you contemplate any method of paying for the 
food ¢ How long do vou think the Americ: an taxpayer Cal . afford to 
supply the needy people of the world? 

Mr. Rocers. You are putting me on the spot. As I said to start 
with, Mr. Cooley, I have had some training in economics. I pet 
sonally think, and from what I have read in the papers, at the present 
time as I understand it it is costing us something lke $464,000 a day 


in storage for this food. That is, we are paying as rent on storage, 
$464,000 a dav. 
I read that in a release from Mr. Benson. J think that $464,000 of 


(merican tax money, as I have talked to people of Ohio, might much 
better be used in moving that food into these distressed areas of the 
world rather than paying for food that is finally going to rot. 

Mr. Cootry. How many thousand / 

Mr. Rogers. $464,000 per day, as storage rent, according to a release 
by Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Coonry. You don’t contemplate elVving away much food, do 
you? 

Mr. Rocers. No, but that tax money would simply pay for the move 
ment of the good. I would personally—and again I will have to 
dodge, because I don't claim to be a top economist = personally be 
lieve that food, again coming back to my opening sentence, Is one 
of our greatest assets for building world peace. 

Mr. Cootey. I agree with that. 

Mr. Rogers. A friend of mine has said that what is the only thing 
that we will continue to pay tremendous amounts of taxes for, past 
present and future wars. We will make great military appropri 
ations. I personally believe that the American people would much 
more hap ypily give toa program of food to hungry people, hinge sd with 
technical assistance to help people get on their own feet as fast as they 

van, believing that that is a means toward decent society, rather than 
aundiog all the money that we are spending for wars, past present 
and future. 

Mr. Coo.try. I can agree with that, too. IT wish we could spend 
more for food and less for war implements. In your statement you 
said that the resources of the earth are God-given. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. Man must dig it out of the earth. Man must cultivate 
it and produce it. 

Mr. Rocrers. Man must be a good steward of the earth. 

Mr. Cootry. You go further and say we have no right to cut back 
beyond what would be consistent with adequate amounts for all the 
people of the world. Let me comment that that is the Communists’ 
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line. That is exactly what the Communists are using in the Middle 
East. They are doing all they can to bring this country into dis- 
repute by saying to the people of the Middle East that we are building 
up these huge surpluses, supporting artificially high prices, and are 
dumping the food into the sea and burning food, all of which you 
know isn’t true. 

Mr. Rogers. May I say a word at that point. Only the first page 

ind down through a thing of the second page is an official statement on 
my part. The second is quoted from another statement. 

Mr. Cootry. I know. The paper you presented says that. The 
reason I know that to be true, I heard a Communist say in substance 
what I have just said. 

Mr. Rocers. I would share with you out of my experience in Teh- 
eran, the last week in August. 

Mr. Cootry. We should let them know that while the products of 
the earth are God-given, man has to dig it out of the earth. Iam just 
as charitable as anybody and I voted for all of these foreign aid 
programs, but I can’t agree with the philosophies set forth in the 
attached statements to the effect that we have no right to put re- 
strictions on our production. 

Suppose we did not put restrictions on the wheat and corn pro- 
duction of this country. We did not put any on, and look what has 
happened. 

Mr. Rocrers. All I would comment on that would be at this point: 
that the word “moral” should be added there. We have no more 
moral right because at this point I think that God meant—and again 
we would get into a theological argument—that God meant that 
the resources of the earth be used for hungry people around the 
world. I do not think—again speaking as a person in the field of 
economics—that certainly we can upset our American economy. 

Mr. Cootry. If we should embark on this sort of a program, giving 
to the needy people of the world all the wheat and all the cotton and 
food and fibers that we can produce, we would completely disrupt our 
foreign trade channels and we wouldn't have any foreign markets in 
which we could trade profitably. 

Mr. Rogers. Remember I say only to those in refugee areas. I do 
not think we should do anything to get in the way of regul: ar siechaaie 

Mr. Cootzy. When you say refugee areas, you don’t refer to India 
as a refugee area ? 

Mr. Rogers. There are something like 5 million refugees in India, 

Mr. Cootry. Five million ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. How many refugees are there in the world? 

Mr. Rogers. About 30 million. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you mean that you would give this only to the 
refugees ? 

Mr. Rocers. And those not able to buy in the regular market. At 
no place would I ever put food free. 

Mr. Cootry. We have people in our own country who are not able 
to buy trom our grocery stores. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. And that is why I believe in the school- 
lunch programs. 

Mr. Cootry. School-lunch programs do not feed the adults of this 
Nation who are now walking the highways—perhaps net so many, 2 
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or 3 million—but we have hungry people. We sit here and talk about 
foreign aid programs, foreign relief programs, and nobody yet has 
come into this room with a domestic-aid program, except the school 
lunch program, which was born in this committee room and which does 
mean a lot to school children. 

But there are a lot of hungry, undernourished adults in this country 
who need some attention. 

Mr. Rocers. I agree with you. 

Mr. Cootry. I want to go as far as anybody on this domestic bus 
ness, but when you tell me that agriculture should go full steam ahead 
and give away our surplus, I cannot see that. 

The CHamman. You are talking about a surplus we already have. 

Mr. Cooter. No; he isn’t. He said we have no right hereafter. 

Mr. Rogers. I say consistent with good land policies, and that _— 
mean that we would be c utting back a lot of acreage on wheat so far 
I! am concerned, and other products. I happen to be from an area of 
the country originally where I think we ought to be growing a lot less 
corn than we are. In my section, the hills of Tennessee, I think we 
ought to have some of it out of corn that we had it in originally. 
Many of these things would not be higher acreage, but lower acreage. 

Mr. Cootry. You know that in the distribution of our surplus foods 

>have not only given the food, but we haven’t required them to come 
al get it. We haven't required them to pay the freight on it. We 
have given the food, sent it to them, and paid the freight. Still, if 
you took all of our surpluses it wouldn’t make a good breakfast for the 
hungry people of the world. You know that. 

Mr. Rocgers. That is right. According to a figure that CARE has 
released—I wouldn’t verify this statement—according to a figure that 
CARE has released our present so-called surplus of wheat in the 
United States would last only about 6 months in 5 nations of the 
world. However, I don’t like the CARE statement completely because 
not all the people in that country are in need by a whole lot, and I 
don’t think it is fair to make comparison. 

Mr. Cootry. We are not talking about a particular area. We are 
talking about the need of the world. 

Mr. Rocrers. I am talking about those who are really down and out. 
Out of my own limited experience, when we have shared with people 
and helped them to get up above a level of self-respecting people, they 
become our friends. 

Mr. Cootry. And they become dependent upon us. 

Mr. Rogers. That hasn’t been my experience. 

Mr. Coorry. When we cut off the food, we cut off the friendship 
we developed. 

Mr. Rogers. I happen to be one of those fellows who were hungry 
hack in 1931. I can speak from personal experience. 

Mr. Cootry. Nobody came to you with a handout, did they ? 

Mr. Rogers. I am elad that I was able to go back to the old home 
farm and help dig it out. 

Mr. Cootry. You helped dig it out? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. And the people that I met abroad were 
helping dig it out. 

Mr. Cooney. In our country we have a surplus of butter that is 
causing us a lot of trouble. Actually that was surplus because of 
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underconsumption of butter. If all the people in America who wanted 
butter could get it, we wouldn't have a surplus. 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, some of them like to eat oleo from your sec- 
tion of the country, also. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. I think Mr. Polk, from my good State of Ohio, has a 
question. 

Mr PoLK. First, Reverend Rogers, { want to apologize to you for 
not being here to hear the beginning of your statement. I just re- 
turned from Ohio this morning and was wading through about 8 days 
of mail on ni desk. I want to sav to the committee that we in Ohio 
are very proud of the work Reverend Rogers has done. l hope that 
the committee will vive careful and thoughtful consideration to his 
suggestions 
I think there is probably nobody in the country who knows more 
about the practical working out of this program than does Reverend 
Rogers. I will say that personally I agree, while I haven’t had an 
opportunity to re: ad all of your statement, from what I have read, I 
want to wholehearted|y endorse it. I hope that we can give favorable 
consideration to your recommendations. 


Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueever. Reverend Rogers, as I understood your previous 
statement, vou have indicated that you were speaking for your group. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. And only the first statement is an official 
statement of ours. 

Mr. Wueever. And you would recommend the furnishing of these 
surplus food items to those people in the refugee areas of the world 
ind to others who were hungry 4 

Mr. Rogers. | would say that that would be true, and I would want 
to come back again because I would want to be completely clear at this 
noint. It would be in my second statement here, or in my statement, 
to go a little further on that. that it should be all trade possible to 
every nation possible. [ would even want to carry it to the extreme at 
that point, that as I have stated here, of the level of living of the people 
of that “ele 

Mr. Wueeter. Would you feed Communists and non-Communists 
alike, with the 8 criteria being whether they are hungry ? 

Mr. Rogers. I believe that the best way to move a man from com- 
munism is to feed him. I think there are millions of people in the 
world who do not know what communism is, but as our good friend 
from North Carolina has said, they have accepted the Communist 
promises which they have not fulfilled. 

May I relate this: I was in Teheran, riding around in a point 4 jeep, 
talking with the people. We had just sent additional military aid to 
Iran. That statement that you said was almost said to me over there 
again and again by those people: “We can’t understand why the sur- 
plus foods you have cannot be gotten here to our hungry people. We 
would rather have that than to have the milit: ary aid.” 

I think the Government of Iran wanted military aid. Perhaps they 
needed that and needed it more. I don’t know. I am not a technician 
in that field. There were world council church people there who could 
have been distributing far greater amounts of food. As I talked to 
those people, I don’t think they knew what communism was. It was 
just a word to them. 
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Mr Wut ELLER, Would you advocate the feeding ot Red Chinese? 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t think that food can be moved into any country, 
«ven Eastern Germany or anywhere else, as a pressure, and start mili- 
tary troubles. I think food ean go only voluntarily where people 
want food. But I believe the best way in the world to move a man out 
of communist is to feed him and give him a better philosophy. To 
me the way you get rid of communism in the world is produce stable 
conditions and replace a a bad idea with a better idea, which to me is 
Christian democracy. 

Mr. Wueeter. In other words, by one definition you would reward, 
or it could be said that if you gave Red Chinese food that in a sense 
you would be rewarding them for killing Americans. Maybe that 
would be going too far. If, for instance, Red Chinese who had just 
been engaged in killing American men, if you came along and fed them 
simply because they are hungry, that gets to this question: What have 
some of these people done to earn any consideration @ 

Mr. Rogers. I thinkthat isa good basic question. We have gone into 
these countries with which we have had trouble, turned right around 
ind done it again and again after we have had wars with people, and 
we are doing it in Western Germany at the present time, and I per 
sonally would say that out of my limited experiences Western Gel 
many is the bulw: irk of the best that we believe in in Europe today. 

Mr. Wueewer. I believe that statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Iam glad that we have pee nable to bring Western Ger 
many back from what she was 10 years ago, to these steps that we have 
today. and if we can use the same gene i enbbetng I would hope to go 
to other countries of the world and find the same kind of suecess, if we 
use the right kind of techniques. 

Mr. Wueever. I don’t want to get myself ina position of rewarding 
a group of people who have killed American men. 

Mr. Rogers. Neither dol. Even with the Germans who were a part 
of that, or others. 

Mr. Wueever. I would like to concur in the statement that has 
already been made by Mr. Cooley that this business of feeling that 
we should not restrict any production or anything else and just give 
and give and give this surplus, is going to cost somebody some money. 
Whether sold or given aw: ay it is going to cost some body some money. 

Mr. RoGERs. Remember i said consistent with good economic prac- 
tices. I am a conservationist of heart, soul, mind, and strength. 
I believe that we have got to take care of our resources for our present 
and future venerations and perhaps in some of these food products 
we would be dropping the acreages rather than enlarging them. 

Mr. Wuee rr. I believe that people who are recipients of bounty, 
regardless of the source, should be made to feel that there is a require- 
ment expected of them for earning that consideration. Just a gift 
to people out of our bounty simply because they happen to be hungry, 
doesn’t make sense to me. I think that peop ‘le who are hungry and 
receive this bounty should feel that there is something expected of 
them in return. 

Mr. Rogers. But again not with a club, but because it is a better 
idea and a better approach. 

Mr. Wueeter. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Roaers. Not with a club over their head, but with an idea that 
there is something back of it. 
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Mr. Wueeter. I am pretty much of an advocate of a fellow named 
John Smith, at Jamestown. He told the people that if you don’t 
work, you don’teat. ‘That is my philosophy pretty much in a nutshell. 

Mr. Rocers. I would =r that the majority of people want to work 
if they haveachance. As I suggested a while ago, in the early 1930’s 
I lost about 20 pounds looking for a job and didn’t have enough to eat 
for a good many weeks, along with a good many others. I know 
what it is to tighten your belt. I was wanting a job and wanting 
one awfully bad. 

[ think there are a lot of other people in the world that are the 
same way, anywhere in the world, and that if you lift their level of 
living, they have a new hope. That is at least my testimony of 
what I saw wherever I was at that point. 

Mr. Wueeter. Last year when we were considering the proposition 
of sending some wheat to Pakistan, a statement was made by a mem- 
ber of this committee to the effect that we were too big to give and 
brag about it. In other words. he was objecting to information being 
stamped on containers to the effect that this was a gift from the 
American people. 

[ can’t understand how you can expect to encourage people away 
from communism if you give to Communists food or clothing and 
not let them know that it came from the democracies or perhaps leave 
them with the idea that it came from their own governmental setup, 
from Russia. 

Mr. Rogers. IT would always be in favor, myself, that they know 
that it comes from the American people. 

Mr. Wreeter. You emphasized that this distribution should be 
made without any political implications. I assume that you meant 
that it should be channeled through other than Government sources. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all. As I said earlier, I think this is ture: 
Everywhere I went I found the people respecting me as an Ameri- 
can but I didn’t find everywhere that they liked some American 
officials acts. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. Surely. 

Mr. Coorry. What were the acts they didn't like? They didn’t 
like our restrictions on agriculture / 

<n Rogers. No, it wasn’t that type of thing. What I mean is that 
they have had in many of those countries their only ideas of govern- 
ment as the government that they have, which they haven’t liked, and 
therefore in knowing of another government somewhere else they can 
picture it only in terms of their own government. 

For that reason they would misjudge our political actions where 
they would not misjudge us as people. 

Mr. W vy eo In other words, you are not saying that they like 
us as people, but don’t like our Government ? 

Mr. Roerrs. I think that they are judging our Government many 
times on the same basis of their own corrupted governments. 

Mr. Wueeter. Would you say that our Government is not repre- 
sentative of the American people ? 

Mr. Rocers. Oh, no, not at all. I think it is. But I think they 
think of it in terms of the government that they have had. 

Mr. Wueeter. In other words, we have to concern ourselves more 
particularly with what they think. 
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Mr. Rogers. As I said, the American technicians, wherever I was, 
I think the American technicians abroad—and I traveled with them 
back and forth—were representative of the best in American life, 
and they came to like those persons as persons representing American 
life, rather than thinking of them in terms of their own political 
government. 

Mr. Wueeter. I have been impressed recently with the idea that 
our Government too often has paid a whole lot more attention to 
what some Italian journalist or French journalist might think of 
something that we had done here in Washington than they were con 
cerned about what maybe everybody in Georgia thought about what 
we had done in Washington. 

Mr. Rocers. We might even worry about that locally, what colum- 
nists in our country say on both sides of the fence, or all sides of it. 
1 am glad you folks are not too worried about what some columnists 
might say about you. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootey. You mentioned something about governments of the 
world. I am perfectly willing to agree with you. We hear people 
ee about our Government being too big and some people 
think it is bad. In all your travels haven’t you concluded that this 
Sisacamaaat ace big it is and however bad it is, is the best Gov 
ernment on earth ? 

Mr. Rocers. As far as I am personally concerned nobody has ever 
convinced me that our Government was too big or bad. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you go to Iraq? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You do know that Iraq is still largely controlled by 
the shieks who have preyed upon the poor people through the cen 
turies. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Until you can bring some stability into the govern- 
ment and some integrity into the government, how can you justify 

tting the resources into the hands 


pouring out our resources and put 
of the corrupt politicians ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think there are tremendous problems in that whole 
field. I certainly would not sit here as a specialist in that field and 
have the answers. I think there are—again I will try to illustrate 
it. Remember I was in Iran just after Mossadegh was put into jail 
and Mr. Zahedi had taken over. The same plane I flew out on was 
loaded with voung Iranians coming to America to spend a year in 
our various agricultural colleges. 

I think they will stay here long enough to get the best philosophy 
of American life. I think the ‘Vv are a part of a revolution: ary process 
going on just as a young lady who met me at the plane, named Miss 
Kazimi. Miss Kazimi spoke 12 languages fluently. She represented 
the World Council of Churches in Iran. 

Her official job, however, is working for the health service in her 
country. She had learned to speak English in the Presbyterian mis 
sion school in Teheran, she told me, as a girl. She went on to become 
a medical doctor. From there she went to Glasgow. Scotland. in 
cancer research. She came to America and studied our public health 
programs. 
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She is back helping to develop a public health program in her own 
country. I think she is helping to interpret the best in American 
life, and they are having to take many of those steps. 

Mr. Wueeter. Would the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Coo.try. Certainly. 

Mr. Wueeter. A matter of information. You have referred to 
feeding refugees. These people in Lran, from what or from whom 
are they refugees ? 

Mr. Rocers. In Iran there were certainly no refugees. I was speak 
ng basically ‘of India, Pakistan, which came with the breakup of 
the countries. You know there are about 5 million refugees because 
of the division of those 2 countries. 

Mr. Wuerecer. In other words, in one place they are refugees from 
the Hindus and in another place refugees from the Mohammedans. 

Mr. Rogers. That is it. The Palestine situation, the division, 
brought about 800,000 Moslems, and in Western Europe the thousand 

day refugees that keep flowing from the Eastern Zone, and Korea. 
which is figured at close to 3 million children who don’t know where 
their parents are. 

Mr. Wueeter. Do you think there would be quite as much of a 
refugee problem in Palestine if more Mohammedans voted in this 
COUNTTY c 

Mr. RoGErs ] cant answer those problems because | don't know 
too much about it. 

Mr. Cooter. I suppose we can agree that a substantial majority 


of the food that has gone into our relief programs has gone directly 
from this Government to the governments of other countries rather 
than directly to the ultimate recipient, and the governments take the 
food that we give them and sell it ¢ the needy people of the country. 
Mir. Rogers. That is what I have been told. 


\Ir € OOLEY. If WwW could dlevise some direct ap proach, where we 


could take the food or deliver it to the hungry people themselves, it 
seems to me we could accomplish a whole lot more than we have ac 
complished. 

Mi Rogers. That > my own conviction in the matter. I am 
hoping that with the represt ntatives of these five agencies, Mr. Hope, 
and others are going to be meeting with, that that can come about 


one of these days. 

Phe CHamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Rogers, for your 
appearance before the committee. I am sure you have been very 
helpful in giving us the benefit of your knowledge. 

Mr. Rocers. I think I have had the opportunity of displaying my 
wnorance, | ce n't have all the answers. 

The Crarmman. We have a few moments left. I am going to call 
Rev. William H. Stauffer of Ohio, who has appeared before our 
committee previously on conservation matters. We will be very glad 
to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM H. STAUFFER, MENNONITE 
MINISTER AND FARMER, SUGAR CREEK, OHIO 


Mr. Sravurrer. I have to speak strictly from the cuff because I 
hadn't planned on appearing before the committee. I am very happy 
to express my endorsement to most of what Mr. Rogers has said from 
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the standpoint of a churchman. My experiences are related chiefly 
through our Mennonite Central Committee. 

I think your committee understands that in our relief activities 
with all of the relief in food and clothing that we have collected, we 
then also have the ventas service workers in all parts of the world 
where we operate, where we do our own distributing. So trat the 
people who are the recipients of the aid of the American people 
through our Mennonite Central Committee are very well aware of 
where the food comes from. 

On that part of it which Mr. Rogers so thoroughly discussed this 
morning, I would like to take a few moments to emphasize this matter 
from the point of view of one who also is a producer. About 6 years 
ago I appeared before the committee in behalf of conservation of ow 
soil and water resources. I have often wondered as we think of these 
tremendous surpluses of corn and wheat and butter and other things, 
just how much of that surplus represents a rather tragic depletion of 
our natural resources. I am in thorough agreement with this. I sus 
pect that if we would give away our surplus wheat and cotton and 
corn and butter and keep on farming the way we have been farming, 
we would keep on creating a surplus ‘and spend ourselves into not only 
bankruptcy, but completely impoverish all the natural resources which 
we have. 

So that it is a great concern of mine that along with this thinking 
about disposing of the present surpluses, that we give an increased 
amount of attention to the way 1n which those surpluses are created. 
If we would take an overall picture of our whole agricultural prozram 
and oper: ite in eve ry area in the field of eood soll and water conserva 
tion, maybe our surpluses would be entirely different. 

In my own particular experience I took some 300 acres of land that 
were comp vlete ly abandoned bec: ause ot a practices of farming al d 


soil erosion. and over a period of 12 years with good conservation 
practices | broug! it that land back into a very his oh) state of ee 
tivity. I did not contribute to the surplus of wheat and corn. I think 
I he lped that surplus because in 1953 we raised 50,000 ) broilers and 
5,000 turkeys on my farm and bought every pound of the feed. 

So that we consumed a lot of wheat and a lot of corn oa n turn 
sold it in the form of chickens and turkeys. You know what h ippene d 
to the chicken market. I helped to contribute to the surplus. I asked 


no assistance. I just simply cut down to where I think I can make a 
little money and watch my management a little more « losely and hope 
to be able to make out on it that way. 

I think perhaps the drop in the price of broilers that came over the 
holidays is a good tonic for some that jumped in quickly. Maybe 
they will jump out just as quickly. The same thing is true in the 
field of turke ae wondered if in the field of dair ying and some other 
helds they Cs ake the attitude that turkeyme n do, in our “eat more tur 
key” campaign where we pay a penny a turkey. We financed it. I 
think you are aware of the tremendous increase in consumption of 
turke “VS that has gone a long w ay and per he aps pretty large ly takes care 
of the problem of the turkey industry. 

I realize fully there is no comparison between turkeys, wheat. and 
corn. You can go in and out so much more rapidly. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you say you were contributing a penny a poult? 
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Mr. Sraurrer. Yes. When I buy 5,000 poults I pay $4,000 for those 
5,000 poults, and then contribute $50. I pay 81 cents actually. The 
hatchery man takes that $50 and sends it to the eat-more-turkey cam- 
paign. I don’t have to. 

Mr. Coo.tey. We are trying to do something about the turkeys back 
home, by paying a penny or 10 cents a bag on feed for promotion. 

Mr. Sravurrer. It is entirely voluntary. I don't have to. 

Mr. Cootry. We do that in tobacco—voluntarily put 10 cents an 
cre on tobacco and that supports an organization that is promoting 
trade. 

Mr. Sraurrer. We feel that that has gone further in the direction 
of taking care of the turkey industry than any other one thing. Of 
course you realize how quickly you can go in and out of the broiler 
and turkey business. You can’t do that in dairying and wheat and 
corn. In the area where I live, where our farming is entirely different 
from the large, single-crop areas, I am inclined to wonder whether 
wreage allotments are the thing for us. I raise a little bit of wheat 

rhie fly for the straw for the bedding for my cattle. T have been cut 
down to the point where in 1954 I will have to buy straw. 

I raise no corn because I can’t afford to raise corn It is too expen 
sive on my hills. My farm is entirely in grass and my Herefords eat 
the orass. al dl the manure W hich the tl rkeys and the cl ickens pro- 
luce, in spreading that out over the hills produces more grass to more 
effectively take care of my cattle. But without taking any further 

me. [ would like to leave this emphasis: It seems to me that basic 

whole problem of our agricultural program is an intelligent 
approach to the problem of proper soil and water conservation. 

[ am a little disturbed, as I saw just the other day the appropria- 
{ nere we have ah increase il appropriations for research and 
all that goes with that. That is important. But all the research in 
the world isn’t worth a continental on my farm, or wasn’t worth a 


continental on my farm. you puaht Say, until I changed the basic 
practice of the farm. 

As lo yas I could take the finest hybrid seed and the best fertilizer 
ynd the best lime and put it out there on those hills and every time 
hie ed it went down ultimately into the Gulf of Mexico, it took 
basically a chief altering of the whole basic practice on my farm. 
When I altered that to a soil conserving, a soil building, a water con- 
serving program, then I am ready to use the research which comes 
along and farm in an intelligent way. 

That is why I don’t raise corn. That is why I try to produce only 
TASS. It seems to me that instead of cutting down on conservation, 
we ought to step that up. That is first. We need research, but we 
certa nly need the whole program ot conservation, too. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. Our time is about up. 
Are there any questions / ' 

[f not, we thank vou very much, Mr. Stauffer, for coming before our 
committee. It is always a pleasure to have you. The committee will 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Wednesday, February 2, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1954 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10: 05 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, 
Lovre, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Poage, Grant, Gathings, 
McMillan, Abernethy, and Jones. 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee has met this morning to consider bills relating to the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses. The clerk informs me that the committee 
has about 60 bills dealing with that subject, which of course not only 
reflect the great interest in the matter but also the widely varying 
viewpoints as to what steps should be taken in the way of surplus. 
commodi ty disposal. 

We are happy to have with us this morning a man who no 
stranger to the committee, Mr. John H. Davis, Assistant Secret ary 
of Agriculture, who will discuss the general subject of surplus dis- 
posal, and the various bills that are before the committee at this 
time. 


We will be happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. Davis. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN H. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very 
much appreciate this opportunity to appear before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and take part in this hearing which is con- 
cerned with the many bills that have been introduced for the disposal 
of our agricultural surpluses, both in domestic and foreign outlet 

Farm-commodity surpluses are very much in the public eye and on 
the minds of those of us who are responsible for dealing with them. 
The size of the present surplus speaks for itself. 

Since this committee is considering so many different bills, my 
statement will be directed to the subject of domestic and foreign sur- 
plus disposal generally, and at the end will include several specific 
recommendations for consideration by the committee in the actual 
drafting of desirable legislation. 


BACKGROUND OF CURRENT SITUATION 


This committee is well aware of the developments in agriculture 
over the last 15 years. During World War II and the years follow- 
ing the war, American farmers were called on to produce at ever- 
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increasing levels to meet wartime and postwar needs. Agricultural 
output was increased 40 percent over prewar levels. A large part of 
this oe was for the specific purpose of meeting foreign re 
quirements that could not be provided from any other area. 
Looking at our problem of agricultural surp )luses in broad perspec- 
tive, we see that our present situation is the result of a productive 
capacity that now is running in excess of current market demand. A 
major factor has been the reduction in exports from the postwar peak. 
During the 1951-52 marketing year, our agricultural exports hit a ree 
d level of more than $4 billion. But since that peak vear, our agri 


ltural exports have declined by Hu percent, The figures for the past 
6§ months indicate that this decline nay now be at or near an end. Our 
coal now is to reverse the trend “te expanding world outlets. In con 
rast to what has hap pe ned to our —— on the foreign front, food 
stun pt on at home has con tinued a or above Wi artime levels. 

I believe it would be useful at A ndiabinacatene some of the reasons 
which led to the decline in exports and the problems that we face cur 
rently in expan dins — 

During World War II and the years immediately following, a hun 
ery and ‘wartorn ata readily absorbed our farm products. World 
prices as well as domestic prices for agricultural commodities reached 
high levels—in most cases substantially higher than United States 
sup port levels. 

These conditions encour: iged increased produc tion in all countries 

Lpror't ne as we 1] ase xportin lg, The 1953-54 season marks the sixth 
consecutive year in which world agricultural production has been 
above the prewar average, and world supplies for this same year ap 
pear to be at record levels. 

As a result the sellers’ market that we have known has largely dis 
appeared and United States agriculture faces increasingly keen com 
petition from other exporting countries in its e oxts to maintain and 
broaden fore a markets. World price levels have heen declining in 
several cases even below both : nited States market and support levels. 
Moreove! r, market outlets have become somewhat narrowed. Import 

yr countries hy e increased ‘Guar pl ‘coduction, thus « ausing’ a lower 
total world demand for some products. 

In the last 2 years the cold and dollar reserve position of most for- 

en countries has improved markedly, and there has been some relax 
ation in exchange and trade discrimination against the dollar area. 
However, United States agriculture is still confronted with serious 
nternational trade restrictions. Foreien exchange controls, differen 
i al exchange rates . bilateral trade agreements and similar devices con- 

ue to throttle imports from the dollar area. Finally, the transition 
from economic aid to relatively more military aid has reduced the 
lirect export assistance American farm products had during earlier 
period 

Phe United States is not the only country holding large stocks. In 
the case of certain commodities, such as wheat and dairy products, 
other exporters have also been faced with the problem of surplus ex- 
portable supplies and reduced commercial demand in international 
trade Not only have former exporters recovered their production 
levels but dollar-short countries are developing, for domestic use or 
export, increased suppl es of commodities formerly obtained from the 
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United States. Thus, for example, the Philippines and Indonesia are 
growing United States-type tobacco for domestic consumption while 
controlling imports: Brazilian tobacco is beginning to compete in 
Europe with United States tobacco much in the same way that Brazil 
lan cotton competes, Food deficit countries such as India and Egypt, 
through irrigation and other « evelopment plans, are trying to reduce 
their depet dence on Import 

Price competition mM seeking world markets is strong Generally 
any reduction in United States prices would be met promptly by for 
eign countries. In addition, certain countries with exchange controls 
have exercised them to vary exchange rates so as to increase their ex 
ports of selected commodities. During the last year or more the United 
States has been a dominant factor in determining world prices of 
commodities we have for sale because of our owt storage and price 
poli 1es, 

In some countries, 1 otably the United Kinedom., Netherlands, ind 
Germany, the sustained improvement in foreign exchange reserves has 
spurred the removal of relaxation of certain controls AgGAMSt United 
States farm products. However, other important markets such as 
France and Italy have not shared in the general improvement. Coun 
tries such as Japan and the raw material exporters of the Far East 
and other areas whose exchange reserves had improved as a result of 
the Korean war, now again find themselves faced with the need to 
conserve dollar expenditures. In eveneral, eveh countries with 1h 
proved exchange balances are continuil gy extensive Import col trols in 
order to protect domestic producers and to sustain the Improve! 


rese s whiel ) lted| 1 . f ' i 1 ling t] 
In reserve Vinich resuited nm part irom continuer miitatlo 


dollar imports. Nondollar countries, on the other hand, are benefit 
ne from reduced restrictions resulting from the trade liberalization 
program carried on hy Western Kuropean countries lh col junction 


with the sterling area. 


[Import controls are especially stringent o} commodities classified 


by exporting countries as luxuries, and this includes most of our fresh 
and processed horti ultural produ ts, ‘| } e\ ire last to benefit from 
any relaxation of controls. The impact of controls on “essential 
such as United States wheat and cotton becomes mor C(ringent as 
Special trading arrangements between nondollar countries continue 
to hamper our exports. European COUNTIES, particularly the United 
Kinedom and France, are committed to the ¢ ‘OonomMIiC ce velopmi nt ot 
dependent territ ries I ad, asa result ot dome this. find Way = to assure 
a market. for colonial products, either through long-term contracts or 
special tariff treatment. Also, as the exportable supplies of both 
agricultural and industrial produets have increased, many countries 
use bilateral trade agreements to assure markets for their respective 
products or to settle indebtedness irising from previous transactions, 
Part of the record United States exports in 1951-52 was due to 
commercial restocking and Government stockpile operations in for 
elgn countries. Since commodity prices started to decline. and inter 
national tensions abated, foreign governments have generally followed 
a low-stock policy. Exports of cotton, tobacco, and wheat have been 
particularly affected by this. 
Unfortunately, some of our surpluses are not of the kind desired by 
foreign buvers. For instance, in vegetable oils, our surplus is mainly 
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cottonseed oil. Many foreign countries have not had a history of using 
cottonseed oil in their manufacturing processes. Even though our 
export prices are competitive, some buyers prefer other oils or oilseeds. 
In tobacco our main surpluses are in the fire-cured and dark air-cured 
types while foreign consumer demand has tended to weaken for these 
types in favor of Virginia flue-cured tobacco. This consumer taste 
problem also must be considered even when we make donations of per- 
ishable commodities for relief use in other countries. For instance, 
salted butter is not acceptable to some of them. 

We hear reports that some of our exports in the past have not lived 
up to grading standards. While Federal Appeal Inspection has been 
available to foreign buyers, some were not aware of this. United 
States soybeans faced real resistance in some countries until im- 
porters requested Federal inspection which has resulted in an im- 

ovement in quality of shipments. Similar problems are currently 

ing faced by U nited States wheat ex porters in Europe because cer- 
tain foreign millers have claimed that some shipme nts have contained 
more than pe “rmitted amounts of substandard grain. 

Under prevailing income conditions, the unsatisfied needs existing 
among populations of underdeveloped areas do not represent com- 
mercial demand. The problem of increasing our farm marketings in 
these areas on a commercial basis is tied in closely with the rate of 
progress made in developing their commercial trade potential through 
economic development and expansion. 


PHE SIZE OF OUR FARM COMMODITY STOCKS 


he magnitude of our agricultural surpluses is such that we cannot 
afford to be complacent over any obstacles that stand in the way of 
moving’ them into desirable domestic and foreign outlets. For the 
most part, the commodities that have accumulated are reasonable 
storable, and this means that we do have a fair amount of time to 
leal with existing surpluses of such products. There are, however, 
other products that are more perishable, and stocks of these must 
either be rotated or disposed of rather soon. A policy of stock rota- 
tion can help extend this period. However, it cannot eliminate the 
necessity for a sound-utilization program. 

Altogether, the Federal Government through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had at the end of February 1954, an investment 
in price a commodities totaling $614 billion. This included 
about $2.7 billion of commodities actually owned by CCC and an ad- 
ditional $3.6 billion under loans. The total of this investment is a 
record high. A little more than three-fourths of the total price sup- 
port investment is represented by wheat, cotton, and corn which are 
reasonably storable. The CCC investment in these items was $2.2 
billion for wheat, $1.4 billion for cotton, and $1.2 billion for corn, or 
a total of $4.8 billion out of the $61, billion invested in all commodity 
price supports. 

Not all of the commodities included in the total amount of the CCC 
price support investment can be regarded as surplus. We can reason- 
ably expect some of the products under loan to be redeemed—this is 
happening now. Also, certain amounts of the commodities represent 
stocks that normally would be considered as carryover in the hands of 
producers and the trade. In recent vears, the tendency has been 
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for a larger proportion of total carryovers to be held by CCC, with 
private trade carrying smaller absolute amounts than otherwise would 
be necessary. The CCC investment also includes certain supplies of 
commodities that may be considered as being desirable for national 
emergency reserve purposes, over and above normal carryover 
requirements. 

The main point in all of this is that we need to understand what 
the scope of our surplus really is. We obviously cannot regard our 
total stocks of storable commodities as surpluses. Lf we take all of 
our storable crops combined, 1 would judge that not more than one- 
half of our expected carryover this year can rightfully be regarded 
as surplus. 

In dealing with our present problem of surpluses, we necessarily 
must take a two-way approach. One is to take actions that will pre- 
vent a further buildup of surpluses and prevent surpluses from con 
tinuing as a major problem. The other is to dea] with the present 
accumulation of surpluses so that the commodities now being held 
in storage may move into constructive uses both at home and abroad. 
Both of these approaches must move forward vigorously and in 
coordinated fashion. 

To prevent surpluses from continuing as a major economic problem, 
we obviously need to bring about certain adjustments in our pattern 
of agricultural production so that the output of specific commodities 
ma be geared more nearly to the market demand. This committee 

s fully aware of the steps we are now taking to bring about such 
sdivaiaaets and of the changes in program that have been recom- 
mended by the President to “enable us to realize our objective for 
American agriculture. 

At the same time that we are making the adjustments needed in 
our production, we must see to it that the widest possible domestic 
and foreign outlets are available to our farmers. We need to expand 
our markets both at home and abroad in order to make the most effec- 
tive use of our great agricultural productive capacity. 


EMPHASIS ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN UTILIZATION 


In the Department of Agriculture, we have geared our organization 
to move aggressively forward on domestic and foreign marketing so 
that these problems may receive the increased attention so badly 
needed. 

All of the domestic marketing functions have been brought together 
in the new Agricultural Marketing Service. The word “Service” as 
used here may be underscored since this agency is a service organiza- 
tion to promote and facilitate better marketing through regular dis- 
tribution channels. Its highly trained staff is devoting their un- 
divided time to domestic marketing research, service, and regulatory 
work. In all of this activity, cooperative relationships are being 
maintained and strengthened so that all groups, from farmer to con 
sumer, may be more effectively served. 

The foreign marketing work is centered in the Department’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. This organization has been strength- 
ened to improve the flow of data and information to the trade regard- 
ing foreign agricultural production and marketing conditions. 
Commodity specialists are being sent abroad to assist the trade 
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uncovering marketing opportunities. Aggressive action is being 
taken to encourage importing countries to remove undue restrictions 
against imports from dollar areas. In effect, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service functions as American agriculture’s eyes and ears 
abroad, constantly searching for market opportunities and always 
working to overcome obstacles to the flow of United Statee farm 
products in world trade. 

Trade missions have been sent to Europe, Asia, and South America 
fo p lay the « ~omposite roles of goodwill ambassadors, factfinders, and 
educators. They will return and report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture early in June. Behind these missions will be the stepped-up 
efforts of private traders to move more and more products abroad. 
These missions are as representative of agricultur: al interests as we 
could make them. They are primarily concerned with the possibili- 
ties of expanding our world trade through regular trade channels. 
Their job ts not to do any selling as such, but we are confident that they 
will open up many trading opportunities which can be exploited 
in followups by United States private trade. The findings of the 
missions will be made known to our producer and export groups as 
soon as reports are prepared upon their return. 

I believe there are three guiding principles that should, insofar as 
possible, govern our export market development work : 

(1) Government should assist, not displace, the private trade. Ex- 
port trade should be carried on through established private trade 
channels wherever possible. 

(2) United States export prices must be competitive. We cannot 
= to maintain or expand now of farm products if our prices 

higher than those ¢ harged | »\ other exporters. However, at the 
same time we must not be aggressive in pushing down world prices. 
In other words, the emphasis must be on better selling at fair prices 
rather than the use of fire-sale methods. 

Bold, imaginative, and new steps must be taken both by private 
trade and government to pave the way for such trade efforts. This 
= particularly true today as we face a buyers’ market for most com- 
modities for the first time in some 12 or 15 years. 

The work being done by the trade missions that we have sent abroad 
is in keeping with these guiding principles. Also, there is the assist- 
ance we are giving in connection with export price problems when- 
ever this can be done to encourage genuine e xpansion in United States 
trade. sc examples of this export price assistance are our offerings 
of cottonseed oil, linseed oil, peanuts, grain sorghums, and flaxseed on 
a bid basis for export. We are offering surplus wheat stocks through 
the private United States trade for export outside International 
Wheat Agreement channels at competitive world price levels. Offer- 
ings have been made of dried beans for export at reduced prices, and 
of nonfat dry milk solids and cheddar cheese at competitive world 
prices. In addition, we announced that we will consider bids for the 
purchase of butter for export from Government stocks for reconsti- 
tution into fluid milk. 

Exporters are also being assisted by us in maintaining the outstand- 
ing reputation for quality which United States agricultural commodi- 
ties enjoy generally in foreign markets. In general, the worldwide 
recognition of the good job done by our export trade in maintaining 
quality standards is one of our principal assets in foreign-surplus dis- 
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posals. This reputation must be protected scrupulously, and we are 
helping exporters in doing that. With respect to the few commodities 
where quality was permitted to slip during and following the war, 
high quality standards must again be restored if we are to maximize 
exports. 


FOREIGN DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


A number of programs have been undertaken to supplement normal 
commercial trade exports to move agricultural commodities into for- 
eign use. The most significant of these are: 

Section 550: In addition to the financing of surplus agricultural 
exports under other parts of the Mutual Security Act which are 
expected to total about $230 million during the current fiscal year, a 
total of about $200 million has already been approved under section 
550. These section 550 transactions have been primarily for wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and fats and oils. Section 550 transactions may 
reach $230 million by June 30, 1954. 

Barter: Since July 1, 1953, we have entered into barter transactions 
tot: ling about § $36 million in surplus commodities, principally grain— 
over 3 times the amount moved in the full fiscal year 1952-53. All 
these transactions were conducted through the private United States 
trade and we obtained the full export market value for agricultural] 
commodities exchanged. As you know, the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization is initiating a review of the adequacy of minimum long-time 
stockpile objectives. To the extent that this review results in the 
establishment of increased objectives, we are confident that a signifi- 
cant part of such increased objectives involving foreign-produced 
materials, can be obtained through barter for agricultural surpluses. 

Use of surplus commodities in offshore procurement: On March 15, 
we announced that CCC would sell $20 million worth of its wheat to 
the Spanish Government under a sale developed cooperatively with a 
number of other Government agencies. This wheat is being sold for 
Spanish currency which will be used by the Defense Department and 
other United States Government agencies to help defray local costs 
of United States military construction in Spain, and to meet other 
costs of the United States Government in that country. This sale is 
in addition to any purchases Spain is making with its own foreign ex 
change or from United States aid funds. First shipments have al- 
ready been made, and we expect that shipments may reach 100,000 
tons in April. The greater part of this wheat will move to Spain 
through private trade channels. 

We are continuing to explore the possibility of meeting part of the 
costs of the Spanish base program through the shipment of agricul- 
tural surpluses to other European countries such as West Germany, 
in return for which contractors of such countries would furnish serv 
ices needed in the base construction program. A change in the agree- 
ments between the United States and Spain is needed to make this pro- 
posal workable and to permit contractors from countries other than 
Spain or the United States to engage in the construction program. 
The State Department is attempting to obtain Spanish acceptance of 
the change required to put this proposal into effect. 

We are convinced that agricultural surpluses can be substituted to 
a notable extent for appropriated dollars in meeting United States 
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obligations overseas. We will use this approach whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so in furtherance of our overseas objectives. 

Section 32 export programs: To help regain traditional foreign 
markets for certain of our fruits, export payment programs have 
been put into effect under section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935. 
These programs operate through normal channels of trade and are 
designed to help offset exchange difficulties and the shortage of dol- 
lars in many countries. At present, export payment programs are 
in effect for fresh pears, fresh and processed oranges and grapefruit, 
and raisins. 

Through April 17, 1954, export payments have been authorized for 
the 1953-54 marketing season on nearly 500,000 boxes of fresh pears, 
and on citrus products equivalent of nearly 2,500,000 boxes of oranges 
and of 437,000 boxes of grapefruit. The citrus products to which 
export payments apply include fresh oranges and grapefruit, canned 
grapefruit sections, concentrated orange and grapefruit juices, and 
single-strength orange, grapefruit, and blended juices. Export ap- 
plications have been approved under the 1953-54 program through 
April 17 on 39,306 tons of raisins. A similar program is now being 
developed for dried apricots. In addition, we moved into export 25 
million pounds of honey under the 1953-54 export payment program. 

Section 416 disposals: We are making substantial disposition of 
price support stocks of dairy products under section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. This is the authority which permits us to dis- 
pose of foods which are in danger of spoilage by donating them for 
use »y needy persons. Practically all of our section 416 disposition 
has been through donations for overseas use. For reasons explained 
later, only shall quantities have moved into domestic outlets under this 
authority. 

In less than a year we have donated under section 416 nearly 180 
million pounds of dairy products to 17 United States private welfare 
organizations for overseas relief in 36 foreign countries. This total 
consisted of 106 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids, 46 million 
pounds of butter, and 26 million pounds of cheddar cheese. The bulk 
of these products went to Europe, but significant quantities moved 
also to Asia, Israel, and Africa. 

Information available from eligible agencies indicates that this 
movement of dairy products under section 416 authority will be in- 
creasing. However, our ability to use this authority for the disposal 
of surpluses could be improved considerably by passage of the changes 
in section 416 legislation recommended by the Department and which 
I will discuss in more detail later in this statement. 

Famine relief: Under Public Law 77 we have moved over 600,000 
tons of wheat to Pakistan to break the famine which threatened that 
country. In addition, under Public Law 216 we have moved, or are 
moving, about 84,000 tons of wheat valued at $9.5 million to alleviate 
serious food shortages in Bolivia, Jordan, and Libya. This law ex- 
pired on March 15, 1954. The administration is recommending re- 
newal of this authority until June 30, 1955, and restoration of the 
total authorization to $100 million. 

Other special foreign relief programs: Under authority contained 
in section 513 (b) of the Mutual Security Act, two special relief pro- 
grams were undertaken this year. Under the East German food pro- 
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gram some 5,600,000 packages of food valued at $13.7 million were 
distributed to the hungry people of East Berlin and Eastern Germany. 
Under the Christmas food program about 414 million family-size food 
packages valued at $12 million were distributed during the last Christ- 


mas season to needy people in 20 friendly countries in Europe, Latin 
America, and the Near East. 


USE OF DOMESTIC OUTLETS 


While we must do everything possible to expand foreign markets 
and develop outlets for our agricultural surpluses, the fact remains 
that the biggest market for our overall farm production is right here 
at home. 

In the short run, however, it is clear that the domestic market will 
not absorb the accumulated large stocks of surplus commodities we 
now have on hand. At the same time, however, we must take full 
advantage of every opportunity that may exist for the domestic dis- 
posal of our surplus farm products. By employing such measures as 
may be necessary to develop additional outlets and encourage greater 
consumption, it is possible to bring about an expansion in the use of 
many commodities here at home. 

The main responsibility for expanding domestic outlets and broad- 
ening the demand must, of course, rest with private business. There 
are, however, certain things that Government can do to help, and thus 
supplement the efforts made by agriculture, trade, and industry groups. 

Much assistance is already being provided through the domestic 
marketing, distribution, and other functions of the Department of 
Agriculture that have been assigned to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. This help is being extended through such activities as (1) 
the marketing research and development activities under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946, and earlier authorities, (2) the economic 
analysis and the crop and livestock estimates work, and (3) the sev- 
eral marketing service programs such as market news, and inspection 
and grading, the marketing regulatory activities—including market- 
ing agreements and orders—and the surplus removal and school-lunch 
programs. 

All of these activities relate to the movement of agricultural com- 
modities in one way or another. Some of them bear directly on the 
domestic disposal of our surpluses. The more significant of the meas- 
ures being employed to move more of our agricultural surpluses into 
domestic channels of use are as follows: 

Domestic commercial sales: We naturally want to give preference 
to the use of our agricultural surpluses in this country wherever pos- 
sible. However, since we must conduct our domestic disposals of any 
surpluses in a manner which does not interfere with our current price- 
support operations, there are certain limits on our ability to expand 
such disposition through commercial channels. 

Offerings of CCC commodities for domestic sale are being made by 
means of a sales price list which we issue monthly. These ‘lists indi- 
cate the quantities being offered for sale by CCC and the sales prices 
which will prevail during the course of the month. All sales prices 
are determined in accordance with the minimum price provisions of 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

So far, we have been able to sell only relatively small quantities of 
surplus stocks back into regular commercial channels of domestic 
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trade, because actual market prices generally have been at or below 
support levels. 

In the first quarter of 1954 domestic sales under our sales price lists 
totaled only $13 million. In addition, sales of our oldest stocks of 
corn, which had to be moved to avoid spoilage, amounted to $33 mil- 
lion, and we also sold small quantities of other commodies for similar 
reasons. 

We have no big hope for any large-scale increase in the overall 
volume of commodities we may be able to sell back into the domestic 
market under normal conditions in the immediate months ahead. 
However, there are prospects for increasing the disposal of certain 
commodities, such as butter, under plans being deve loped for moving 
stocks at reduced prices in a way which will not interfere with cur- 
rent price-support measures. As you undoubtedly know, last week 
we announced a program for the domestic sale of surplus nonfat 
dry milk solids for feed uses. 

Section 32 operations: Through the use of section 32 funds assist- 
ance has been given to the marketing of a relatively large number 
of agric ultural commodities by the removal of price- depressing sur 
pluses from normal channels of trade. 

During the current fiscal year programs were in effect under this 
authorization to encourage domestic consumption and new outlets 
for a wide variety of surplus farm products. These products in- 
cluded beef, butter, cheese, nonfat dry milk solids, pecans, canned 
cranberry sauce, honey, fresh winter pears, cottonseed oil, dry edible 
beans, and potatoes. 

In the first 9 months of this fiscal year we obligated about $156 mil- 
lion of section 32 funds for the acquisition of surplus commodities 
and their donation under our so-called direct distribution program 
to the national school-lunch program, to welfare agencies, and other 
eligible outlets. For the year as a whole, we expect to exc eed $200 
million, and this would amount to a new high for the direct distribu- 
tion program. 

It would be nearly double the previous record of $118 million for 
this type of section 32 operation reached in 1939-40 and would be 
over 5 times the annual average rate of the past 5 years. It is also 
pertinent to note that this total for the direct distribution of surplus 
commodities would almost be equal to the record high section 32 
expenditures for all purposes reached in 1940-41. 

Over two-thirds of the commodities acquired with section 32 funds 
were donated for use in the national school-lunch program. This 
program now reaches approximately 10 million children, or about 
one-third of the total enrollment. Donated foods are but a part 
of the outlet for food made possible by the school-lunch program. 
Of equal importance are the local food purchases made by the schools 
themselves from regular trade channels. 

The availability of Federal funds to assist schools to purchase 
food has stimulated State and local sources to provide additional 
support for the expansion of school lunches so as to reach more and 
more children. This has had the effect of increasing the jeuand 
for food in the local markets. 

In 1952-53, for example, the value of foods purchased from local 
suppliers by schools participating in the school-lunch program totaled 
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$265 million, of which but $68 million was provided in cash by the 
Federal Government. 

Thus, each dollar of Federal assistance actually resulted in the 
expenditure of nearly $4 for food bought in local markets for school 
lunches throughout the country. The section 32 commodities donated 
for use in the school-lunch program are in addition to those foods pur 
chased locally. 


SUMMARY OF CURRENT DISPOSAL ACTIVITY 


In summarizing our foreign and domestic disposal operations, the 
one fact that stands out is that many methods have to be employed 
in order to deal with the existing problem of agricultural conmmodity 
surpluses. 

To help us determine just how rapidly we are moving our surplus 
stocks, we have developed a new series of operating reports which 
bring together figures on all dispositions, regardless of authority. 
These operating reports show that in the first quarter of 1954, CCC 
made commitments for the disposal of commodities, including the 
value of donated commodities, totaling over $200 million. These dis 
posal commitments were as follows: 


Commercial sales : Millions 
Domestic : $50.1 
Export a 60. 4 

Total commercial domestic and export sales 110.5 

Sales to foreign governments and other noncommercial sales 13. 1 

Transfe ‘rs to other United States Government agencies and programs 15.4 

Barter ; 13.9 

Total disposals involving dollar returns ; 182. 9 

Donations under sec. 416 (value) .-___-__- : a 17.5 

Total disposals ie ee ad os Bin lee ene ie 200. 4 


Disposals of corn and wheat were larger than for the more than 20 
other surplus commodities on which disposal commitments were made. 
Together, on a dollar basis, corn and wheat represented over one-half 
of the total. Commodities on which disposals exceed $15 million for 
ach were butter, peanuts, and cottonseed oil. The other commodities 
were in smaller amounts. 

The total of $200 million of commodities which, during the first 
quarter of this year, was committed for disposal, is being mover out 
of the CCC holdings, which altogether had a cost value of about $23 


1 
billion. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


While we have been progressing in the disposal of surplus stocks of 
farm commodities in the hands of CCC, it is clear that much more 
needs to be done in exploring additional possibilities and in opening 
more outlets both at home and abroad. 

The President has made certain recommendations for dealing with 
this problem of surpluses, and we have also made some suggestions 
in reporting on some of the legislative proposals now pending before 
this committee. 

In this connection the President has recommended the establish- 
ment of a $214 billion commodity set-aside for the purpose of in- 
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sulating surplus price-support stocks from normal trade channels. 
The administration supports title I of the unnumbered committee 
print dated March 9 which would authorize the establishment of such 
a set-aside. This reserve is an essential part of the long-range farm 
program recommended by the President 

The orderly liquidation of stocks transferred to the set-aside in 
accordance with the permitted uses listed under section 103 of title 
I may take a considerable period of time. For this reason, we recom- 
mend that any program for broadening disposals in the short run 
be dealt with in separate legislation and not through amendments 
to title I. 

Since this hearing is concerned with the many bills that have been 
introduced for the disposal of surplus farm products in domestic and 
foreign outlets, I now want to lay before this committee the details 
of specific recommendations which we hope will be helpful in the 
actual drafting of desirable legislation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DOMESTIC DISPOSAL 


Donations of surplus foods to needy families: There has been some 
legislation introduced relating to donations of Government-held sur- 
plus foods to needy families. We are most anxious to have broad 
outlets for surplus commodities. The Department itself is recom- 
mending that the benefits of section 32 be extended to State penal and 
corrective institutions. However, needy families are now eligible 
to receive surplus foods, and we do not believe that additional legis- 
lation concerning their eligibility is needed. 

An explanation of how our direct distribution program operates 
will help explain why this is so. 

Operation of the direct distribution program is a joint responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government and the States. On the one hand, 
the States are responsible for determining the specific organizations 
which meet the eligibility requirements set by the Department for 
receiving donated food. The States also are responsible for the 
final delivery of the food to eligible groups within their boundaries. 

Any limitation on the amounts of surplus foods being donated 
to needy families is not due to the Department’s eligibility require- 
ments. These eligibility standards based on existing legislation, con- 
sider a needy family to be any family which has been certified by 
the responsible State or local authorities to be in economic need of 
additional food. 

To be eligible it is not necessary for a family to be actually receiv- 
ing general assistance or welfare grants, such as old-age assistance. 

Until recently, there has been but limited demand for distribu- 
tion of surplus foods to needy families. Now that the demand has 
increased, donations to needy families are being expanded as rapidly 
as States are able to arrange for: (1) The certification of applicant 
groups as needy, and (2) the local handling and distribution of the 
commodities. 

For the month of March a little over one-half million persons in 
needy families in about one-half the States received surplus com- 
modities under the direct distribution program. While substantial 
and rapid progress has been made, we want to emphasize that States 
face very real problems in establishing a system for wide-scale dis- 
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tribution of food to needy families. To insure proper certification 
of families and managing the commodities made available, additional 
administrative machinery must be established. 

In addition the financing of the establishment and operation of 
each distribution center must be arranged. Moreover, the whole dis- 
tribution program must conform to the basic welfare concepts and 
laws of both the State and its subdivsions. 

Food allotment proposals: A number of different food-allotment 
or food-stamp bills have been introduced in both the House and 
Senate this session. While these bills differ as to details, they have 
the same general objective and have similar operating provisions. 
Their common objective is to utilize our surplus agricultural com- 
modities (and thus our productive capacity) in a useful way by im- 
proving the diets of low-income families. 

They generally seek to do this by giving low-income families stamps 
free of charge which enable these families to obtain food in addition to 
the quantities they otherwise would buy at their local grocery store. 

The approach suggested by these bills is not a new one. Several 
plans of this type were operated by the Department between 1939 and 
1943. The most widely known stamp plan—the food stamp plan— 
was in operation from May 1939 through February 1943 as an alter- 
native to the section 32 direct distribution type of program for reach- 
ing needy families. Altogether, a total of $262 million in section 32 
funds, about 17 percent of total section 32 expenditures to date, was 
expended in the 4 years during which the food stamp plan was in 
effect. 

In the operation of these stamp plans, the Department encountered 
some extremely difficult operating problems, many of which were 
never resolved. If the committee desires to consider the use of this 
approach to the surplus problem we will be most happy to make avail- 
able information we have on past operations and problems and to 
work with the members of your staff. 

In view of past experience with activities of the stamp plan or food 
allotment type, we would strongly urge that, before Congress passes 
legislation establishing such a program on a nationwide basis, the 
Department first be directed to conduct experimental operations in a 
few selected areas. Such direction should provide considerable ad- 
ministrative flexibility in order to permit the testing of alternate oper- 
ating techniques. Such experimental operations should place both 
the Department and Congress in a much better position to determine 
the desirability and feasibility of this approach to the surplus problem. 


RECOM MENDATIONS FOR CHANGES IN SECTION 416 


On the basis of experience with operations under section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, we have recommended certain changes in 
existing legislation. The changes recommended, already incorpo- 
rated in bills introduced in Congress, include: 

1. Providing authority for CCC to pay packaging, processing, 
transportation, or other charges necessary to deliver the commodities 
in usable form to a designated State agency or the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs within the United States, or f. a. s. or f. o. b. export carrier 
point of export in the case of commodities made available for use in 
countries outside the United States. Currently, commodities must be 
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donated at point of storage with all costs thereafter borne by the 
recipient. 

2. Simplifying from an administrative standpoint the order of 
priority among the various outlets. This would be done by (2) elimi- 
nating priorities among the several domestic claimants, and (6) per- 
mitting donations for use abroad after making provision for satiened 
domestic use. 

3. Requiring domestic donations to be made through the facilities 
of State agencies wherever possible. This is the way in which the 
section 32 domestic food donation pregram currently operates. Our 
surplus donation experience indicates that when responsibility for 
intrastate distribution is vested in State agencies, the program works 
the most effectively and economically and reaches the greatest possible 
number of individual recipients. 

t. Adding State penal and corrective institutions to the present 
list of eligible State-supported recipients. This change is needed be- 
cause inmates of such institutions are not now considered needy per- 
eons under the current provisions of section 416. We also are rec- 
ommending a similar change in section 32 in order to make the two 
donation authorities consistent. 

We believe that the authority to pay transportation and handling 
charges would remove an important limitation on the ability of many 
United States private welfare agencies to use surplus commodities 
for overseas relief. 

At the same time, it would add considerable flexibility in the oper- 
ntion of the Depa riment’s two domestt food-donation programs 
section 52 ¢ ‘nl section 416—by placing donations under both authori- 
ties on the same basis. 

While we now do have authority to donate surplus commodities 
domestically under both section 416 and section 32, practically all 
domestic donations currently are being financed with section 32 funds. 
This has occurred because under section 32 it is possible to process 
and repackage commodities and to finance their delivery to the States 
which in turn do the intrastate distribution. 

U nder section 416, recipients must bear any necessary processing 
and packaging costs as well as all costs of transportation from point 
of Government storage. This situation, if continued, could result in 
an excessive drain on section 32 funds. 

It also could create special problems due to limitations on use of 


section 32 funds. Section 32 funds must be used principally for per- 
ishable commodities other than those for which price support is man- 
datory—such as dairy products. 


Seet ion 32 ex penditures for any one commodity also may not exceed 

percent of the total of such funds available in any fiscal year. 
eeie due to these limitations almost occurred in 1953-54. Had 
it not been necessary to purchase large - intities of beef this year, 
this first restriction would have limited the amount of butter, cheese. 
and nonfat dry milk solids that were donated under section 32. This 
situation could not recur if section 416 is amended as requested. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISPOSAL IN FOREIGN OUTLETS 


Many bills have been introuced in both the House and Senate to au- 
thorize various methods for disposing of our agricultural surpluses in 
foreign countries. In his budget message to Congress, the President 
stressed the desirability of utilizing part of our accumulation of farm 
products— 
to assist in strengthening the economies of friendly countries, and otherwise 
to contribute to the accomplishment of our foreign policy objectives. 

This is one important way that our surpluses can be put to some 
very constructive work. By this means we can contribute very ma 
terially to economic growth and development which will benefit. not 
only the countries receiving our surplus products but also ourselves. 

From the standpoint of American agriculture and the well-being 
of our national economy, we cannot overemphasize the importance of 
maintaining international trade at the highest possible level and 
expanding the flow of our farm products in foreign markets. 

During recent months we have given much thought to the problem 
of increasing foreign trade and effectively utilizing more of our 
agricultural surpluses for the benefit of both ourselves and our friends 
abroad. We have arrived at a set of principles which we believe should 
govern the foreign disposal of our agricultural surpluses during the 
next few years. 

These principles are now offered to this committee for consideration : 

1. In order to strengthen American agriculture and to promote 
the foreign policy of the United States, the President should be 
authorized to make agricultural surpluses available to any nation or 
organization of nations friendly to the United States for such pur 
poses as to maintain economic progress, to increase Se IB to 
encourage economic development, to promote hew or expan led mar- 
kets and trade, to promote defense strength, to purchase strategic 
materials, and to pay United States obligations. 

The program should aim at disposing $1 billion worth of 


surplus agricultural commodities within the next 3 fiscal years. It 
is difficult to make an exact estimate of the oes intity of agricultural 
surp yluses that could be exported in a single yean under new legisla- 


tion of the kind being considered at this time. However, during the 
current year, transactions probably will be approved under the section 
bdDO program in the value of about $230 million. At the present time 
it is necessary to limit sales to certain countries which wanted our 
agricultural surpluses under section 550 because the basic mutual 
security program also had to be carried out with the same funds. 

Therefore, it is our best estimate that in a single year a minimum 
of $300 million worth of agricultural commodities could be moved 
under broadened export disposal authority. 

We believe that the new program should provide authority for the 
next 3 fiscal years in order to permit the development of longer-range 
programs which would require delivery commitments on the part of 
the United States and undertakings on the part of the importing 
country which could not be made in a single year. 
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For example, several countries of the world would be willing to 
undertake rather extensive reconstitution programs for nonfat dry 
milk solids if they could be assured of a reliable source of supply 
for a minimum of 3 years. 

3. The President should be authorized to make available up to $100 
million worth of the surplus agricultural commodities to be disposed 
of under this program reg irdless of the friendliness of the govern- 
ments, whenever the President deems such action important to the 
oreign-policy objectives of the United a0 

t, Surp lus commodities owned b \ the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion should be made available for export under the program and also 
as compensation to e porter rs who have exported private stocks of the 
same commodities under the program. 

5. The program should pre vide for the sale of agricultural sur- 
pluses to friendly countries for foreign currencies accruing to the 
United States Government. The program should also contain au- 
thority for the transfer of commodities by grant. The President 
should be given discretionary authority to determine in individual 
cases whether transfers should be made on the basis of sales or grants. 

6. Private channels of trade should be used in both sales and grants 
under the program to the maximum extent practicab le. Under a 
broadened surplus disposal program we should aim at maintaining 
and strengthening our commercial trade relationships with other 
countries. 

Once programs have been agreed upon between governments, actual 
sales should be handled by the United States pr ivate trade whenever 
practicable, and we should also encourage foreign countries to utilize 
their private trade to handle purchases. 

It should be noted, however, that acceptance of foreign currencies 
by the United States Government from foreign countries for United 
States surpluses may change to some extent the practices of private 
trade. It may also add somewhat to the administrative costs of the 
Government in the conduct of this type of trade. 

7. In any grant programs the President should have discretionary 
authority to use relief agencies to handle distribution overseas. The 
President may wish to make use of the facilities of voluntary private 
relief organizations and the United Nations International Children’s 
Kxmergency Func l in those cases where it is believed that they can do 
the most effective distribution job in the interest of the United States. 

8. Sales under the program should be made at prices that will not 
be disruptive of those prevailing in foreion markets. 

Reasonable precautions should be taken to safeguard against 
substitution or displacement of usual marketings of the United States 
and other friendly countries. Certainly our purpose should be to 
supplement our normal commercial trade. Likewise, we should make 
reasonable efforts to initiate programs which will not displace the 
usual marketings of other friendly countries. The program should 
be used to maintain and to expand world markets for agricultural 
products. 

10. The Commodity Credit Corporation should be authorized, in 
adval ce of appropl lations by the Congress, to use its funds for all 


} 


costs incurred in making commodities available under this program, 
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including costs in making delivery on board vessels in United States 
ports. However, the surplus disposal legislation should authorize 
the appropriation of funds to compensate the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for such costs. 

We believe that separate financing of this kind is needed to en- 
courage broadest participation in this program by friendly coun- 
tries. If the financing were provided from funds appropriated for 
other programs, as was the case under section 550 during the current 
year, disposal operations would be limited to those countries for 
which the funds were specifically provided. In addition, the funds 
would not only have to. be used to finance the movement of agricul 
tural surpluses, but the foreign currency proceeds obtained would 
have to be used to procure the materials, equipment, or services for 
which the funds were spec ifically appropriated. This req llrement 
seriously limited opportunities for surplus disposals under section 
vdV, 

11. At least 10 percent of the foreign currency proceeds from the 
disposal of acricultural surplus commodities should accrue to the 
Government of the United States for use in accordance with section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1953. These pro- 


ceeds would be available for pure hase by United States Governm ‘nt 


agencies from the United States Treasury for payment of local cur- 
reney disbursements by the United States Government. 

In the case of sales of surplus commodities, the remainder of the 
foreign-currency proceeds should accrue to the United States and 
be used by the President in accordance with the objectives stated in 
paragraph 1. 

In the case of orants, the remainder should accrue to the importing 
government and be used by that government in agreement with the 
United States for the purposes described earlier in paragraph 1. 

In conclusion, let me again Say I very much appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here some tables which give the breakdown 
on section 32 and section 416 disposal and the disposition of CCC 
stocks which I think you might want to have introduced in the record 
at the close of the statement I read. 

The CrairmMan. I think it would be very helpful to have that break 


down and without objection that will go in the record follown y your 


statement. 
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Disposition commitments of CCC commodities acquired under price-support pro 
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The Cuatmman. Mr. Davis, the committee desires to thank you for 
this most able and comprehensive statement covering the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses. The committee desires to question you but 
before we go on to that the Chair would like to have prese nted to the 
committee some distinguished \ isitors that we have with us today. At 
this time the Chair will ask the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Aber- 
nethy, to present Mr. L. a Jones, who is here with a group of county 
agents who comprise the executive committee of the National Asso- 

ation of County Agents. 

I am sure that every member of this committee is happy to have 
this splendid group here with us this morning. If you will present 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Abernethy, I will ask Mr. Jones in turn to present 
Mr. J. T. Brown, who is the chairman of the group and then Mr. 
Brown will present the individual members who come from a number 
of States. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is certainly a pleasure for me to present to the committee an out- 
standing citizen of my State who for many years served as the director 
of the extension service in Mississippi, and may I say that he rendered 
an extraordinary service in that capacity. He is now affiliated with 
the Extension Service in the Department of Agriculture. This morn- 
ing he has escorted to the committee a group of distinguished agricul- 
turists to whom the chairman just referred. 

I am pleased and honored to present to the committee Mr. L. I. 
Jones, of State College, Mississippi. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
National Association of National County Agricultural Agents which 
has a representative in each of the 3,000 counties of the Nation is 
represented here today by the executive committee of that association. 
It is my pleasure to introduce to you the chairman of this committee 
and the president of the association from Brockton, Mass., Mr. Joe T. 
Brown. 

The CHatrman. We are happy to have you and your group here 
today, Mr. Brown. If you will be so kind we will ask that you present 
the individual members of your group to the committee. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
interested in this subject. We are here as spectators, not for legisla- 
tive reasons. We are honored to have you . us this opportunity. 

I am happy to present to you these 14 or 15 people who have come 
on here for an executive committee meeting, and for the pleasure of 
being with you here this morning. Our program does not permit us 
to be here long but we do appreciate the opportunity that we have 
this morning. 

First I would like to present Mr. Allister F. MacDougall of Concord, 
Mass. 

Next is Mr. E. J. Johannesen of Emmett, Idaho; 

H. J. Seyforth of Ellsworth, Wis. ; 

J.C. Boggess of Philippi, W. Va.; 

Paul Barger of Waterloo, Iowa: 

Edwin Bay of Springfield, Tl, 

And to my left here is Joseph Parrish, of Salt Lake City, Utah; 

Fletcher N. Farrington—they come big at this end of the table—of 
Dadeville, Ala. ; 
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L. B. Wilkins, of Norfolk, Va.: 
E. L. Williams. of Toledo. Ohio: 

R. H. McDougall, of Butler, Pa.; 

Rex E. Carter, of Uniontown, Pa. ; 

Leonard Kerr, of Memphis, Tenn. 

I think I have skipped no one. Thank you for the opportunity, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. We thank you for having these gentlemen present. 
T am sure the committee would want to give them a good hand. 

{ Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Davis, you have covered this subject very com 
pletely, it seems tome. I am sure there are questions that have been 
raised in the minds of some of the members by your statement. They 
will want to interrogate you on some aspects of it. I got the impres 
sion from listening to you that you, in the Department of Agriculture, 
feel that this prob ‘lem of disposal of sur pluses i is one that will have to 
be ap proae hed in a very broad way and on a very wide front; that 
there is no quick and easy way of disposing of surpluses, and that 
in all probability you are not going to dispose of them by making a 
few big deals but rather you are going to have to make a great many 
small deals, if you want to call them deals, in many different ways 
and from many different approaches. 

Is that the impression you intended to convey ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. And I think it will take the teamwork 
of every trade group, every merchandising group in America, working 
in harmony with the efforts of the Government. 

The Cuamman. There are a great many people who believe that 
perhaps the most effective way of disposing of some of our surpluses 
abroad is by means of barter for strategic materials, taking into ac- 
count the fact that this offers us an opportunity to secure something 
of value and that there are in existence these materials in the countries 
which need our agricultural products. 

Can you tell me whether substantial efforts have been made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to dispose of surplus agricultural com- 
modities by means of barter ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, considerable effort has been made, and I think 
we can say an increasing effort. We have adopted this policy in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation: that we would look with favor on 
any barter transaction that we could make that did not involve any 
security question and that did not involve Commodity Credit in the 
end being the possessor of some nonagricultural product that was 
acquired. 

In other words, any time that we can make a barter exchange in- 
volving something that Commodity Credit Corporation owns, we 
try to make it. 

‘We have had opportunities to trade for some metals which the stra- 
tegic stockpile was not in position to take, and we have had some pres- 
sures put on to go ahead and acquire those any way. 

The reasoning back of such urging is fairly logical in a way: It 
is that here you have these perishable commodities, they are bulky, 
they take up a lot of storage space, they are expensive to store; you 

‘an trade those for some metal and even though it is not strategic, it 
is not perishable. 
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Maybe the partic ular metal can be stored without a roof even, and 

t does not require turning or management; perhaps the barter ex 
ae should be made. 

However, our view is this: We should not enter into arrangements 
of that kind which involve CCC owning commodities that create a 
surplus over other nonagricultural segments of the economy. So we 
have not acquired any copper or any material of that kind where it 
is not needed for a stoc kpile. But where there si son wi to turn 
it over to the stockpile and ¢ ‘ommodity Credit (¢ orporation can get 
dollars for it, we have done that. We have even gone so far in one 
case as to agree to hold some foreign currency for a few months un 
til the defense agency would be able to use it. That was in the case 
of the Spanish transaction. 

There again, so long as we have a a commitment that Com 
modity Credit Corporation will be paid in dollars over a period 
time, we are willing to accept that lag. 

The Cuamman. Have you had opportunities to make barter deals 
for metals and other commodities under the conditions you have 
mentioned which you have turned down ? 

Mr. Davis. Some people submitted a proposal to us several months 
ago that ee moving some products behind the Iron Curtain. 
That raised a security question and that question was considered 
the highest ale in Government, even by the Cabinet. 

I think I could summarize it by saying that the door is ajar—it is 
not wide open. Each barter transaction has to be considered on its 
own merits and there has to be a weighing of security considerations 
along with the other considerations and a balance drawn as to which 
is more controlling. 

In other words, each of the barter deals will have to be looked 
on its merits. But the door is ajar. It is not closed I think we can 
Say. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. There have been no barter sales under which Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks moved behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Davis, do you have the cooperation of the 
other departments of the Government—the State Department, the 
agricultural attachés, the War Department, Mr. Stassen’s division, 
where they are seeking out deals to barter these surpluses, or do 
you just keep your door open waiting for somebody to come and 
propose a deal to you? 

Mr. Davis. Most of these deals were originated by somebody in 
the trade, and they are pretty ingenius at it and pretty aggressive 
at it. There are a number of them that are being stirred up almost 
all the time. 

To answer your question I would say “Yes,” that we have had 
the cooperation of the various agencies of the Government. I 
think that the situation is somewhat like this: When you start into 
a new type of program it is always true that you have got some 
tough going to set a pattern, and a lot of questions come up in con- 
nection with the initial transactions. 

We have been confronted with a lot of that. But we have gradually 
resolved different questions as we have gone along and each time we 





3 
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engage in a transaction of this kind I think it becomes a little easier 
to do it again. 

Mr. Anpresen. I notice that you mention the reorganization of the 
service, and that you have very good and high quality technical help. 
Many people expect them to come up with the answers, or at least 
make a decision on a proposition, and probably go out and help seek 
these barters rather than to wait for the market to come to the door 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. I think that the American exporters and the American 
Government are both going to have to be more aggressive in the 
months ahead in trying to move farm products than they have in 
the past. There is a lot of leeway for improvement because for 12 
or 15 years, up until the last few months, we have had a ready market 
and there has not been the need for strong drive and agoressiveness 
in competing in foreign markets. 

Today there is that need. Because of the ready market we had in 
these past 12 or 15 years, the organizations that used to drive hard 
for those markets just are not now manned and skilled for that kind 
of selling. Gradually they are retooling, they are getting their 
organization set up, and we are trying to do that within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I do not think we are doing as good a job as 
we ought todo. Ithink we are doing a better job than we were doing 
a few months ago and I think that there is hope that we will do an 
increasingly better job as we go along, but it is certainly nothing for 
us to be proud of right now. 

The CuatrmMan. I will vield to Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Davis, in connection with the first question asked 
ny Mr. Andresen and your reply thereto that you were recelvine the 
cooperation of all departments of the Government, the assertion has 
been made on many occasions that the State Department was delib- 
erately hindering the export of agricultural products to foreign coun- 
tries. Do you want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I will comment on that. I do not think the State 
Department is deliberately hindering the exports. I think that again 
you have got to realize that every department of Government under 
our system has a major focus, a major function, and I think it is a 
little bit like the story of the blind people looking at the elephant. 

The Department of Agriculture is more conscious of the need to 
move these farm products than another agency that does not have 
that responsibility. Certainly the State Department is more aware 
of the international involvements and repercussions of our actions 
than the Department of Agriculture is. 

I think our problem is one of all of us trying to see the whole 
elephant, so to speak, as he is. There again we have changed from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market. We have just been confronted with 
this problem acutely for a few months now, and also we are going 
through some pains of adjustment, IT think, in setting our sights. 
One of the things that has happened recently is the placing of Mr. 
Clarence Francis on the White House staff. I think he is serving a 
useful purpose and is helping to improve the situation that you are 
talking about. Heretofore when the departments of Government 
have not been able to readily resolve their differences, things had to 
stand at a deadlock for a while or had to be appealed to the White 
House. 
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With this new arrangement I think we have the machinery to try 
to bring about a more composite approach and look at the problem 
than we have had In the past, So I think we are voing to overcome 
-ome of the lags that have been in existence, but I would not say that 
any of those that we have had in the past are the result of anybody’s 
deliberate actions to hinder. I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Horven. You do not think that the State Department is dic- 
tating the poli vy ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No. I think that we are in the process of trying to 
formulate a new policy, actually, with respect to these problems, 
because we are in a fairly new situation. Weare ina buyer's market, 


rather large-scale buyer’s market. It is the first time we have been 


i a 

in that situation for 12 or 15 years, and that just creates quite a 

different problem. We are hay Ing to adjust ourselves to it. In this 

process of formulating new policy there are some differences in views 

that have to be resolved and there is considerable time lost in the lag. 
The Cratmman. Have you had proposals worked out on which 


you hoped to go ahead which have been submitted to the State De- 
partment for their comment and then turned down by the State 
Department on one ground or another ? 

Mr. Davis. There have been times when we have not been able to 
get agreement; that is right. 

The Cuamman. That was because the State Department was taking 
into consideration some matters which were not directly involved as 
far as the disposal of surplus commodities were concerned. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, but that does not necessarily say whether we were 
right or they were. But there have been these times when we have 
been at a sort of deadlock for a while. 

The Cnamman. I am not saying that either. 

Mr. Davis. The pricing of dairy products at international levels 

was one of the matters that was held up for some time. But it has 
been clarified now. We havea policy. But again I do not think that 
there was any effort to hinder. I think it was a sincere difference 
in viewpoint and the fact that we were sort of cutting through new 
ground. 
The CrraiMan. It isa fact, is it not—and that is what brings about 
the critical part of this situation—that our farm exports have been 
declining and that they are less now than they have been for a great 
many years ¢ 

Mr. Davis. They are less than they have been since the war; that 
is right. 

The CHatrMan,. Or even during the war. I believe we were export 
ing some farm produc ts then toa oreater extent than we are today : 
were we not / 

Mr. Davis. Yes: we were on the overall. Our movements abroad 


were pretty large. In the case of wheat our exports during the war 
were fairly small. But on some other commodities they were large 


and the total was large. 


The CuarrmMan. As a matter of fact—I think this is something we 


do have to keep in mind—this entire surplus problem has developed 
here ina very short period of time: has it not ? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir: in the last 18 months or so. 
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The Carman. Up to that time we had no serious problem and our 
exports of agricultural commodities were very large and the demand 
here at home Wis able to absorb the rest of what we were producing. 


So it is not remarkable, it seems to mie, that having had this surplus 
accumulate in such a short period of time, we have not been geared to 
deal with it. And, of course, the fact that we have this surph s and 
our exports have dwindled off is due in large part to increases 11) pro 


duction in other parts of the world that were formerly our customers 
for agricultural products. 

That is true; is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is right, and I think also we have to recognize 
that some of the large movements, this $4 billion peak that we reached 
in L951] and 1952, itself probably has to be looked upon as somewhat 
abnormal, because there was less than normal production in the areas 
to which we were sending these product 3. 

Therefore, some of this drop downward was to be expected, But 
we think that it has progressed to the point where it is greater than 
it needs to be and there is an opportunity for aggressive salesmanship 
to regain some of the trade, to expand our markets from where they 
are today. 

The CuarrmMan. In addition to what you said, it is a fact, is it not, 
that during this period, since the end of the war, a very large part of 
our agricultural commodities have gone into export at the cost of the 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; there have been programs that have helped to 
finance exports with our own dollars. 

The Cuarrman. The wheat programs were very large in the past. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; only the military program now is of any size. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the chairman yield? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. You mentioned about being in the buyer’s market 
as far as foreign outlets are concerned. Is it not to be expected that 
there would be an increase in production in foreign countries where 
we had been operating a point 4 program, sending out machinery and 
fertilizer and the so-called American know-how to teach the people to 
produce more of what they need instead of buying it from the United 
States ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; there has been some stepup from that I am sure. 
I think that, in order to be sound, it needs to be coupled with industrial 
development within those countries which gets more people employed 
and increases their total purchasing power and therefore gives them 
a market at home, a bigger market, for what is being produced. 

Unless it is coupled with that I think we run into the kind of thing 
that you are talking about. There probably are some instances where 
at least in the short run what you say tends to be true. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I just read an account from the Department of Agri- 
culture the other day that many areas in Europe are planting hybrid 
seed corn, to raise more hogs so they can ship lard, hams, and bacon 
into the United States. That may be a part of the American know- 
how. But if we have a continuing policy to encourage those people 
to produce to take care of themselves, and surpluses for export into the 
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United States under free trade or low duties, we are going to inevi- 
tably lose all of our fore ion markets. 

Mr. Davis. I think that the effort in these foreign countries, par- 
ticularly the countries with resources that are not developed, must be 
to help in the overall development of the country industrially, and get 
a balance which in many of these countries does not now actually 
exist—a good balance shel ween industry and agriculture. 

Mr. Anpresen. We are dealing with agricultural commodities in 


this committee. I know of so many instances, even in Europe, where 
they produce more than we do who are he ‘Iping them by sending farm 
machinery, tractors, and experts from this country to these small 


farmers and large farmers and getting them to use American machin- 
ery so they can grow more and become self-sustaining. That has been 
a historic foreion market for us. 

I think we have to recognize that and gear our production to what 


we need in this country with some surplus. Certainly we are not 
viding to our exports when we are helping peop le in foreign countries 
to produce enough to take care of the mse lves: IS th: it correct ¢ 


Mr. Davis. I think that is correct. If we are only helping them to 
nerease their agricultural p ren and not increase their total con- 


unption within the rg I think what you say tends to be true. 
I think that where point 4 a programs of that kind are carried on 
properly, the effort to actually e xpand total production in other lines 
as much or more than agriculture will increase the standard of living 
of the people within those countries and increase their total market, 
o that our chances of exporting are then as great or even greater. 


rhose two elements have to be in it or else what you say is true. 
The CuatrmMan. In other words, if the countries to which we have 


been affording aid had as high a standard of living as we have in this 
intry, they wo id not onl consume all the acoricultural products 


at they would produce but they would also import additional prod 

ts and consume them. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Phe Cramman. Is it not a fact that these countries have such a very 
low standard of living that makes them a very poor market at this 
time?’ It is true, is it not, in spite of all that has been said, in spite 
of the increase in foreign production and the competition for export 
markets and our failure to find places to dispose of these surplus com- 
modities, that there are a great many millions of hungry people still 
left in the world? 

Mr. Davis. Yes: that is right. 

The CHatrmMan. The fact that there are not commercial outlets for 
these commodities does not mean that there are not places where these 
commodities could be consumed at the present time if we had some 
means of getting them to hungry people. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The suggestion that you make this morning would 
include making it possib le for some of these hungry people who are 
not able to procure food through normal channels to be the recipients 
of some of our food commodities which we have in surplus in this 
country. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that is right. I think that there are a good num- 
ber of examples in the past where that has taken place. In the case 
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of this $20 million worth of wheat to Spain, we are spending mone, 
in Spain for military development. That means there will be more 
people in Spain employed, or employed better. And it means a 
greater capacity to consume. It means more products consumed in 
the aggregate. I think that there we are helping ourselves at the 
same time that we are helping others. 

The Cuarrman. I will yield to Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernerny. Mr. Davis, I have heard it said on many occasions, 
and I have also read of charges or statements that subsequent to the 
loan and grant of wheat to India and Pakistan, respectively, that 
those nations reduced the acreage which they p anted to wheat, 01 
had previously planted to wheat, and put the acreage in other crops. 
What information do you have on that ? 

Mr. Davis. I cannot answer that right now. I do not know whether 
there is anybody here who is familiar with that or not. 

Mr. Rossiter ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. Mr. Chairman, there was a time, about 5 years ago, 
when world cotton prices were very high, that there was some indica 
tion that Pakistan and India were increasing the cotton acreage. But 
now that the prices are much lower, we find that they are now increas 
ing the acreage of food crops. 

Mr. Abpernetuy. Of course, the wheat that we gave them played 
out now. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Rossrrer. The wheat that went to Pakistan was during the cu 
rent marketing year. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That went to them last year. 

Mr. Rossrrer. In the summer and fall of 1953. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And they reduced their wheat acreage. 

Mr. Rosstrrr. No. Not this past season. They have increased it. 

Mr. Jones. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Can you account for the fact we only delivered 600,000 
tons of wheat when we had authority to deliver a million tons of wheat ? 
Have we gotten to the point where we cannot give it away ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. I can answer that. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Rossiter. There were 608,000 tons of wheat shipped to Pakistan. 
The question has been raised as to whether they need the balance of it 
or not. The authority was to ship 700,000 tons as a gift and they take 
a look-see as to whether the additional 300,000 tons on a loan basis were 
needed for stockpiling or reserve in Pakistan. 

We have been looking into that and the recommendation is coming 
in that they will not need a further supply for stockpiling of wheat in 
Pakistan under this grant. 

Mr. Jones. Is there anything to the rumor that some of that wheat 
that we shipped over there was unusable due to the state of deteriora- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. There was some information appeared in the press, 
I think, that the first shipment or two was unusable, but that has not 
proven to be correct. We do not know where this information 
originated, 
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Mr. Jones. In other words, you think that all the wheat that was 
shipped was in a usable state? That is, for human consumption ¢ 

Mr. Rossrrer. As far as we know, that is correct. And furthermore, 
Mr. Chairman, there is a report just in from the chairman of our 
agricultural trade mission to Asia which says that the 600,000 tons of 
wheat that has been shipped to Pakistan had been well handled and 
well distributed in Pakistan. We just received this information 
vesterd Ly. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I would like to pursue this briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Are you with the Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Rossrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernerivy. Will you provide for me a statement showing, to 
the extent of such information as you have, the acreage planted to 
wheat and cotton in India and Pakistan prior to the wheat loan and 
grant, respectively; the acreage which was planted at the time of the 
loan and that which was planted subsequent to that time. I would 
like to settle this question once and for all, because I have read on many 
occasions, and with all deference to what you said this morning— 
although vou are probably better informed on it than I am and I 
should be careful—but with all deference to you I am told very posi- 
tively that Pakistan reduced its wheat acreage and turned it into 
other ¢ rops. 

Mr. Rossrrer. I will be glad to furnish that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anerneruy. If it is so I think it ought to be put on the record, 
so that the next time they come in for a wheat loan or grant we will 
tell them to plant their own acreage first. 

Mr. Davis. We will try to get those facts for you for the record, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The Department of Agriculture has records on harvested wheat and cotton 

reaves for Pakistan and India, but planted acreages are not available for either 


The following tables furnish acreages for selected crops for year of harvest. 


For example, the wheat acreage given for 1954 was for that planted in the fall 
of 19 ind being harvested in May of this year. The cotton and rice acreages 
are primarily for crops planted in the late spring of 1953 and harvested in the fall. 
For Pakistan, the United States Government on September 11, 1952, made a 
$15 million wheat loar Because of continued dry weather, the wheat acreage 
planted that fall was reduced rhe dry weather continued in most parts of the 
country during the following winter, and the wheat harvested in the spring was 
iin short Congress, on June 25, 1953, approved the 1-million-ton wheat deal 
for Pakistar In the summer of 1953 Pakistan rice acreage was increased and 
on acreage was reduced, In the fall of 1958 the wheat acreage for harvest 


n the spring of 1954 was also increased 

For India, the Indian Emergency Food Aid Act was approved by the United 
States Government on June 12, 1951 India’s 1951 cotton acreage was already 
planted by this time. The increased acreage was almost entirely due to the very 
high world price for cotton. The Indian wheat acreage planted in the fall of 
1951 for harvest in the spring of 1952 was reduced. The following year, however, 
India’s acreage in food crops increased by over 8 million acres. While the 
cotton acreage remained fairly constant, it is still below the prewar average. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr, MeMillan? 

Mr. McMinian. Mr. Davis, in the next few days we will be consid- 
ering a multi-billion-dollar defense appropriation bill on the floor 
of the House. I wonder if the Defense Department has cooperated 
with your Department in bart ring for some of these strategic mate- 
rials. I note the Defense Department is requesting huge funds for 
stockpiling, and it seems to me we could trade some surplus products 
for some of those materials. 

Mr. Davis. Here again we are sort of cutting across new territory. 
The Defense Department has its responsibilities and we have ours. 
We have looked upon this Spanish base transaction as sort of a guinea 
pig, you might say, a pilot operation of the kind that we think does 
have considerable possibilities. 

The President and the Defense Department are both taking con- 
siderable interest in it. The President has written a letter to the re- 
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spective interested agencies asking them to work together on such 
projects. I think now that we have that one through, we have gained 
some experience. Again it is going to be something that will be a 
little bit slow in moving forward but it offers hope, and I think we 
ought to follow it pretty aggressively. We intend to do that. 

Mr. McMinzan. I understand that they requested funds to purchase 
copper, tin, and other “ es to stockpile them. I hope that they have 


In mind us} no the mats ils that you have for barter. 
Mr. Davis. There 5 pervect nas. material for barter that will be 
pushed. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Gathings? 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Davis, is it true or not that it is being said 
the Far East by Communist propagandists that we have all this great 
quantity of surplus foods and other commodities here avail: ible and 
they are in great need of these foods, yet we are not providing those 
foods to them? Is that right? 

Mr. Davis. I expect that is being said. 

Mr. Garnines. Rightly so? What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Davis. You mean is it true that we are not providing it to them / 
Or is it true that we are not ? 

Mr. Garuines. Your attitude on that matter. 

Mr. Davis. We have not made any sales of any commodity that is 
owned by CCC to go behind the Iron Curtain that I know of. 

Mr. Garuines. How about the friendly nations that may be hungry 
in the Far East ? 

Mr. Davis. We will make sales to friendly nations. We made sales 
to them. Most of the commodities that we hold in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now are listed for export at prices pretty com- 
petitively with world prices. 

Mr. Garurnes. In writing this legislation, from a legislative stand- 
point, you come before us and tell us that we should take into con- 
sideration the needs of hungry people wherever they are, if they are 
friendly; is that it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gatrurines. Do you agree to that ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We have recommended that the President have 
the authority—on page 28 of my prepared text—‘‘In order to 
strengthen American agriculture and to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States, the President should be authorized to make 
available surpluses to any nation or organization of nations,” like 
NATO, for example, “friendly to the United States for such purposes 
as to maintain economic progress, to increase consumption, to encour- 
age economic development, to promote new or expanded markets and 
trade, to promote defense strength, to purchase strategic materials, 
and to pay United States obligations.” 

We feel that that should be our general policy. On some of these 
other points we are more definitive as to how to go about that, but 
that is our overall policy about which I believe you ask. 

Mr. Garuines. Our storehouses are full and we have these surplus 
foods and so many of them are perishable types of commodities. 
Those folks are hungry and they are using that as a propaganda 
weapon against the free world. 


Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Gatuines. I will vield. 

Mr. Jones. I was going to ask a question on the authority that you 
would recommend giving to the President under certain conditions. 
One of these you say is to increase consumption. You would not need 
any other condition at all, would you? Naturally if you were going 
to give it to them it would increase consumption. I cannot quite 
follow you on that recommendation. 

Mr. Davis. You can make food available in a country which dis- 
places food that they would ordinarily buy. We do not want to do 
that. 

Mr. Jones. When you say increase consumption you mean increase 
consumption of a particular food in that particular nation, or just 
increase consumption as an overall thing? What do you mean by 
that? 

Mr. Davis. We have in mind that any use of commodities in this 
manner over and above the normal channels of trade should have 
with it an expanded consumption in the aggregate in that country. 
Otherwise you are just putting food in here that replaces food that 
they would ordinarily buy. We think that we ought not to do that. 
They ought to be encouraged to buy what they would buy anyway, and 
what we put in through these programs should be over and above 
their regular purchases. Therefore it should be for increased con- 
sumption. We mean to increase the overall consumption by at least 
the amount of the added food. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean the added consumption of food or that 
particular food? What are you talking about? 

Mr. Davis. It would be a particular food, because you look at the 
items pretty much case by case. 

Mr. Jones. If that is the case then you would not need any other 
provision in there at all. If we had authority to give food to increase 
consumption that is as broad as the thing can be. There would be 
no other need to have any other reason. 

Mr. Davis. I think, to bring about increased consumption on a 
sound basis, you do need to have economic development taking place 
within a country. 

Mr. Jones. That would probably follow, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Davis, apropos of what Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Gathings have just been saying, I was told, on what I thought was 
rather good authority not long ago, that in India, Indian farmers are 
protesting against the importation of wheat and other foods at the 
present time on the ground that it is interfering with the disposition 
of their own production, notwithstanding the fact there are probably 
more hungry people in India than in any other country in the world 
except China. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Davis. It is probably true. In fact there are hardly any of 
these moves we make where somebody does not get concerned that 
we are going to upset their markets or their outlets. I think actually 
that in general is not true. In the case of India, if you put food in 
and do not increase the total consumption within the country, then I 
think what these people fear would happen. But I think that our 
effort needs to be to increase the total consumption and if it is hooked 
with a military project or with an economic development project or 
if it is moved in to feed people where there is famine, of course there 
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would be no interference with the distribution of loc ‘ally produced 
food. I think Mr. Rossiter maybe has more specific information about 
India than I would have. 

The Cuairman. I assume that if there were protests of that kind 
that they were based on the fact that the producers there felt that the 
import ition of wheat would lower the price which they were getting 
for their wheat. Do you or Mr. Rossiter have any information on 
that point, as to what did happen in Pakistan when we sent wheat 
to that country ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rossiter’s information is probably more specific 
than mine. 

Mr. Rosstrer. Mr. Chairman, in regard to India we have had reports 
that there have been some objections, that they are afraid that the 
United States might dump surpluses in India and ruin their price 
programs. But I want to follow up what Mr. Davis has said. It is 
certainly true that India could consume a great deal more food and 
if there were industrial projects or even school lunch programs and 
so on, much greater consumption of food could be obtained in India 
because they have one of the lowest calory consumptions than in any 
other country that you have mentioned. 

In India, due to the long dry season each yei ir and lack of indus try, 
folks do not work but a few months out of the year. There is a great 
deal of idle labor there. If there were industr ial or other develop 
ment projects, you would increase food consumption a great deal. 

The Indian Government. for ex: umple, Mr. C hairman, has a 5- year 
program for increasing food production. They have indicated that it 
might interfere with their programs if large quantities of food were, 
as they claim, dumped into India without some means of increasing 
consumption or developing the economic level so folks would have 
a poese to buy more food. 

The Crarrman. No doubt that is the explanation of the situation. 
I would like to discuss that a little bit more. I would like to get to 
al other subject and then I will \ ield, 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman / 

The Cuarrman. Let me develop this one subject, and then I will 
yield. 

The sale — the International Wheat Agreement during the 
present fiscal year have lagged very badly, and that is notwithstand 
ing the fact th: it worn 1 wheat tr: ade asa whole i is almost as oreat as it 
has been at any time since the war. How do you accout for the fact 
that our sales under the world wheat agreement have fallen off so 
much ? 

Mr. Davis. In the first pl we the | iggest inporting country did not 


sign sa agreement. Therefore the agreement does not include as big 


a quantity of grain as it did in the first 4 years. In the second place 
the price of wheat has been generally between the maximum and the 
minimum, which means that wheat moves pretty much independent 
of the agreement. 

We could call upon the countries to take the required amount of 
wheat at the minimum. We have not done that. The exporting coun- 
tries have not. But actually we have not tried to sell them wheat at 
the full minimum either. 

The Cuarmman. Have other exporting countries in the agreement 


been selling at the minimum or less than the maximum / 
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Mr. Davis. We have all been selling at about the same price. 

The CuarrmMan. No one has been selling at less than the maximum 
price / 

Mr. Davis. What was your question / 

The Cuarrman. I asked whether the »y have been selling at less than 
the maximum. 

Mr. Davis. They have all been selling at less than the maximum 
and at more than the minimum. 

The Cnarrman. What is the price at the present time? It is an 
agreed price, is it not? What lam trying to gather is, are all the coun 
tries selling at the same price / 

Mr. Davis. We are competitive in general with the other countries. 
The biggest sellers this past year have been Canada and the United 
States. Argentina just now is getting back into an export position. 
If you ti ake the overall] percent: wes of sales from the United States and 
Canada and these other countries this year and in past years it bal 
ances out pretty we ll. We are ge tting our aaa part of the trade. 

The CuatrMan. Are we getting the share that we have been as 
signed under the agreement / 

Mr. Davis. Almost exactly. The last figures on sales I saw, are in 
the same proportion as our percentage of the total quota. 

The Cuarrman. The trouble is, then, that other countries in the 
agreement Which export wheat have been making extra agreement 
sales at lower prices; it that it? 

Mr. Davis. As far as the agreement aoes—Mr. Rossiter can answer 
that. 

Mr. Rossrrer. Mr. Hope, one of the real problems is that so many 
of the importing countries have been eating out of their stocks, that 
is, reducing stocks. Total trade this year is somewhat smaller than 
in previous years. However, there is an increase in export sales oc 
curring this year from Turkey, from Sweden, and some of the other 
countries that norms ally have not been wheat exporting countries. 

Also Argentina is back in the market, exporting larger quantities 
this year than they have for several years. For example, during the 
9 months, July 1953 to March 1954, Argentina wheat exports ex 
ceeded 87 million bushels compared with less than 6 million bushels 
during the same 9 months the preceding season. Mr. Davis is correct, 
we are maintaining our proportionate share of the exports under the 
IW A agreement. 

Mr. Davis. I will be glad to put those fivures in the record if you 
would like. 

The CHatrman. What are we doing about the extra agreement 
exports of wheat? Are we getting our share of the ‘British market, 
for instance ? 

Mr. Rossirer. We have not sold any to the United Kingdom. 

The CuatrmMan. Are they taking all theirs from Australia and 
Canada ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. Also from Argentina and Turkey. 

The CHatrman. Is that because we are being underpriced in the 
market ? 

Mr. Rossiter. It is for various reasons. For example, the British 
Ministry of Food is releasing all of their stock to private trade for 
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onsumption this season which amounts to about 40 million bushels. 
Historically we have not sold a large percentage of the United King- 
dom’s wheat imports. We just noted the other day, I think 24 mil- 
lion bushels, the largest quantity that they have taken from us in any 
single year, in recent years. So that we have not historically had a 
la rge port ion of the United Kingdom market. 

The United Kingdom is taking more from Argentina cs Turkey 
this year, and also taking somewhat less from Canada. I do not 
know what proportion they are getting from Australia, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuainman. Let me put it this way: Are we getting our share 
of the world wheat trade as compared with the historical basis over 
the last several years, or say since the war ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. We are getting a smaller proportion outside of 
IW A this year than we have had for several years. 

The Cuarrman. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Rossrrer. One reason is that Argentina is back in the market. 
Turkey is exporting. Sweden is even exporting. 

The Crarrman. Does that indicate any lack of aggressiveness on 
our part in pushing the sale of wheat ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. No. I think the action taken by CCC last November 
to make wheat available to the non-IWA customers at the same rate 
as in the agreement, has helped us to become more aggressive and in 
fact I know that some of our competitors think that we are getting 
more than our proportionate share by selling wheat under section 550, 
and with the Spanish deal. They have been somewhat critical of us 
because they feel that we are taking advantage of unfair competition. 

Mr. Davis. There was a while back in the fall, before Commodity 
Credit Corporation initiated that policy, when we were practically 
priced out of the market outside of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment wheat. But that was only for a short time. The action that was 
taken has, I think, made us pretty competitive. 

The CuarrmMan. Our sales that are being made are in the main being 
made by the private grain trade, are they ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. ‘They are all being made through the 
trade. 

The Cuarrman. I assume they are aggressive and looking for deals. 

Mr. Davis. I think they are reasonably aggressive. I had one of 
the representatives of one of the firms tell me that they recognize that 
they have to considerably improve their efforts. He was telling me 
that he feels that they need younger men, more aggressive men, and 
they are moving in that direction. I think we can say that because 
of the fact that the presence of a buyer’s market is still fairly new that 
there is considerable gain that can still be made by the grain trade as 
well as by the service agencies of the Government. So I do not think 
that we have reached anywhere near the optimum that we ought to 
strive for. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovre has a question. 

Mr. Lovee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to carry Congressman 
Hoeven’s inquiry one step further. You recall Mr. Davis that the 
Tariff Commission recommended that the tariff be increased on wool 
10 cents a pound. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lover. And it was rejected. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Mr. Lovrr. Did the Department of Agriculture consent to the rec- 

ommendation of the Tari tT Commission ? 
“ine ; ‘ 5 . 

_ Mr. Davis. I think the Department of Agriculture’s record on that 
is pretty clear. We in the first place inform o— President that we 
thought that the nrogram was being inte ‘heme , and the President 
then asked the Tariff Commission to make a study. ‘and that was di 

Our position, I would judge we could say, remained unchanged all 
the way through that. 


Mr. | s4OVRE, That ben o true Mr. Davi wil il agency or ¢ rt 





f any, protested the action of the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. DaAvIs. Wi ‘ Cagency what ? 

Mr. LOVRE. What agency or departments f the Government pro 
tested ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know that iv formally protested. You see, 
n the end the matter rest with the President. and he had to we oh 
the other international ) lerations against the damage to the wool 
program. Nod yubt the fact that the administration ¥ ( ni I 
inn a new wool program J bab hay someth is Oo do Lie 
picture, too. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Davis, certainly someone must have protested th 
action of the Tariff Commission, otherwise the recommendat would 

t have been rejected. Iam following Mr. Hoeven’s inquiry one step 
further. Did any agency or department of the Governmen protest 
the action taken by tl Tariff Co nm In recommending 
crease of 10 cents a pound on wool ¢ 


Mr. Davis. I think that the answer may be dependent on what you 
mean by yrotest. : 

Mr. Lover. Did the State Department protest it? 

Mr. Davis. I never saw anything in the way of a formal prose t. 
but I am sure that other agencies of government expressed their view 
and concern about what this would mean in terms of the responsibil 
of these other fronts. I am sure that the other agencies of government 
had their oportunity to sonia the facts to the President when the 
decision was made. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Davis, you have stated that the Department of 
Agriculture was in sympathy, or words to that effect, with the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. Is that true with the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Davis. Will you state that again ¢ 

Mr. Lovre. You have already stated, Mr. Davis, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was in sympathy with the recommendation of the 
l'ariff Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. I do not think there is any question about that. The 
record so shows. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Lovre. Is that also true with the State Department? 

Mr. Davis. No: I think the situation is like this: I think that when 
we in the Department of Agriculture, pass judgment on it we do not 
weigh the international issues, the reactions of other countries. We 
are ‘Jooking after the programs for which we are responsible. I am 
sure that when the State Department looks at it they weigh the in- 
ternational issues and do not give as much consideration as we do to 
the problems of the program itself. 


88490 55 pt. 22 5 
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In the end the President, the White House, has to balance one con- 
sideration against another. And the final decision of the President 
I think reflects his weighing of these factors and the conclusion that 
was reached. 

Mr. Loyre. Is it not true, Mr. Davis—and I recognize what you 
have said—that the State Department was opposed to increasing the 
tariff for the simple reason that it would interfere with our inter- 
national relations with other countries that produce wool ? 

Mr. Davis. I think there is a representative of the State Depart- 
ment here who could probably answer that more appropriately than 
I can. 

Mr. Lovre. Very well, if they have a representative, let him answer. 

A Voice. I am here only as an observer, Mr. Chairman. On this 
particular question—— 

The CuarrmMan. Will you state your name, please, for the record ? 

Mr. Turnace. I am William Turnage. I am here only as an 
observer. On this particular question, I have no experience; I do 
not know the answer. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Davis— 

‘The CHarrMan. You are with the State Department ? 

Mr. Turnage. With the State Department, yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. There is no one here from the State Department 
who is in a position to answer that question I take it ? 

Mr. Turnace. No, sir. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Davis, is it not true that the State Department 
determines the policy when it comes to agricultural exports to foreign 
countries 4 

Mr. Davis. I think we could say this: That the State Department 
is responsible for our international policy. We are responsible for 
carrying out these programs. You get to the place where in a situa- 
tion like that for wool somebody has to weigh the importance of 
preventing interference with a program against the issues on the inter- 
national front. Certainly each of us would be following out our 
responsibility if we presented to the final authority that determines 
these things, the different views, and in a situation like that I would 
say that it is our obligation to present the seriousness of the agri- 
cultural side of the picture. 

I think it is State’s responsibility to present the seriousness of the 
international complications and then a judgment has to be reached. 

Mr. Horven. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lovee. I will yield. 

Mr. Davis. You are correct with the way we felt about wool. I 
think that the result just reflects the fact that in the final determina- 
tion it was decided that the other considerations were of such magni- 
tude that even though, just looking at the agricultural side of this, 
certainly there was interference with the program, action under sec- 
tion 22 would be in order, still in the overall picture the other con- 
siderations outweighed that. 

Mr. Lovee. In other words, international relations were more im- 
portant than the welfare of our own home producers? 

Mr. Davis. I suppose you would almost have to say that the final 
determination in that case reflects that ; yes. 

Mr. Lovre. And that is true in practically all cases, that the State 
Department determines the policy as far as the Department of Agri- 
culture is concerned ? 
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Mr. Davis. It is not true in all cases. You see, section 22 is 18 or 
19 years old. Before - came into office there had been five investi- 
gations, I think, under it. Since then there have probably been 15. 


W e can get for the ee how many actions have been taken as a re- 
sult of the investigations. But there has probably been action in the 
last year on more than twice as m any cases as there was action in the 
previous 15 years. 

Of course, the reason for that is there was more consistency between 
world prices and our domestic prices, as our support prices operate, 
than there had been during the earlier period. 

No; you cannot say that eve ry case has been decided in favor of the 
other consideration. 

Mr. Lovee. I will yield. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is strange to me that in all these negotiations the 
State Department has to be consulted and the State Department 
usually wins out. 

The CHarrman. Under every administration. 

air. —— Yes. I do not like to have the Department of Agri- 
culture be the chore boy for the Department of State. You have your 
individual opinions, you make your individual recommendations, you 
discuss them with the State Departme nt, but in the last analysis the 
State Department has the last word. They do determine policy as far 
as agricultural exports are concerned. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

The CuairmMan. You ask that and then the Chair will decide what 
we will do about reconvening. 

Mr. Lovre. You stated in your statement, Mr. Davis, that no legis- 
lation was necessary in giving surplus food to needy people. What 
specific actions have the Department of Agriculture taken in channel- 
ing or funneling food surpluses to needy people in the past year or year 
and a half? 

Mr. Davis. We made it available to every agency that is qualified 
for that aid. We made it available under section 32. We are asking 
that section 416 be broadened so that we can pay the cost of packaging 
and transportation. 

Mr. Leonard Trader is here, who administers that program. He can 
answer your question more specifically. The school-lunch program 
gets much of this food. There also are about half a million needy 
people now receiving the surplus food that the Department is making 
available for distribution in the States through welfare agencies. 

Mr. Lovrr. The only reason I asked this question is because I have 
never seen a release from the Department of Agriculture along this 
line. And you know, and all of us know, that there are many needy 
people in this country that need more and better foods. For that 
reason I have introduced a domestic surplus disposal bill for the 
simple reason that I did not think that there was sufficient legislation 
on the books to carry such a program out. So I was amazed when 
I read your statement. I was amazed further because I haven’t seen 
any public releases along that line whatsoever. 

If we do have necessary legislation it seems to me that we ought to 
funnel some of the surplus food to our own people and put more em- 
phasis on that rather than putting so much emphasis on taking care 
of all these foreign countries as we have been doing for years and 
years, 
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Mr. Davis. We do feel we need more authority to pay the packag- 
ing and the transportation costs. There also is the problem of some 
of the States getting geared up to meet their obligations under this 
kind of program. But that is ts ving Dp place, too. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Davis, I am going to send you a copy of the bill 
that I have introduced. I think that is a matter that we shoul | give 
specific thought to. Certainly there are @ nough people in this 
count! v th: at need imp roved diet US and e mp! lé isis shoul | be put on sup- 
ply g¢ our own people first rather than sending this food to all the 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Davis. I woul 


ld say in general that we agree with what you said. 
The CyHamman. The committee will have to recess now because 
1 au u oO ( n the se, Can you come back 
this afternoon ¢ 
Mr. Davis. I think I can 


The CiarrM an, 7 committee will recess at this time until 2:30 


l 


(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m.) 


I 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. ANDRESEN presiding). The committee will come to order. 
The next witness is Mr. I. D Beynon, of the Defense Department. 
Mr. Beynon, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF I. D. BEYNON, DIRECTOR OF REAL PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Beynon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Will you state your position with the Department 
of Defense? 

Mr. Beynon. Yes, sir. I am Ira D. Beynon, Director of Real 
Property Management, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Properties and Installations. This Department has to do with all 
of the real estate of the military services such as buying and selling 
of property, the utilization of property, industrial reserves, and 
housing. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you have anything to do with acquisition of 
food for the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Beynon. No, we do not. That comes under the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Sup ply and Logistics. We do not have—my department has 
nothing to do with materiel or food. 

Mr. Anpresen. I was just inquiring because here we deal with sur- 
plus food. How does your testimony fit in here ? 

Mr. Beynon. We have housing under our department. We are 
viti ally concerned in furnishing housing, family housing, for troops 
stationed abroad. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have no jurisdiction over th: at as far as I know. 
Were you requested to appear here by the committee ? 

Mr. Beynon. Mr. Reid called me. Of course, I believe that if the 


Secretary has patience, my little statement covers about 2 pages and I 
believe you will see the significance of it. 
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Mr. AnprESEN. You may proceed. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Beynon. Our attention has been called to a number of bills 
before the Congress which provide for disposal of farm surpluses. 
It has occurred to us that should the Congress approve any of these 
measures, foreign currency thus acquired could well be used for the 
construction of family housing for American troops overseas. We 
are committed to the policy of furnishing family housing for military 
personnel in the armed services. However, for various reasons, 1n 
some countries it has not appeared feasible to furnish family housing. 

Public Law 534, section 302, 88d Congress, authorizes the develop 
ment of “classified military installations and facilities, including 
family housing.” Under the authority of this act, the guaranty 
rental program has been developed in France. By this plan our Gov- 
ernment guarantees the payment of rent through occupancy Of 9D per 
cent of the family housing units for a period of 5 years. ‘That is, a 
sponsor who erects family dwelling units is guaranteed occupancy of 
95 percent of the units and the payment of the rent by our Gover 
ment. 

There is now under construction at Chateauroux 410 units, Paris 
300 units, and Orleans 300 units—a total of 1,010 units. There has 
been authorized additional units in France of 3,966 units. This num 
ber does not represent the entire need, but roughly consists of about 
50 percent of the estimated need for family housing for American 
troops in France. There is also a requirement for 600 units at ‘Tripoli, 
500 units at Newfoundland, and 1,820 units in French Morocco, In 
Iceland, Japan, and Korea there is need for family housing, but pres- 
ent plans do not contemplate the erection of family housing in these 
countries. 

The committee may be interested to know that it is estimated that 
the average cost of these units is $8,500 and that the sponsor under 
the rental guaranty program will recover an estimated 40 percent of 
his cost of construction during the 5-year guaranty period, 

If the Congress were to approve and adopt one of the measures now 
under consideration, such as House Rule 8267, which has come to 
our attention and which I have read, we would like to have provision 
made so that counterpart funds could be used for the erection of 
family housing. It would be necessary to amend the act by specifically 
providing that the President could use foreign currency which would 
accrue under the act for the purpose of constructing family housing 
for troops stationed abroad. We suggest the addition on page 7, line 
10, of the words, “and family housing.” 

It will be observed from the information related that our needs 
for family housing in France have been only partially accomplished. 
There is a dearth of French sponsors who are willing to risk their 
capital to construct these units even though our Government guar- 
antees the rent for a period of 5 years. This may be due largely to 
the fact that at the end of that period, it is doubtful whether the 
French people will be financially able to pay rent on any basis com- 
parable with the amount which is paid by American personnel. 

In any event there has been senate difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient sponsors to provide housing to meet the demands. ‘This is 
particularly true at some of the stations which are remote to the 
larger urban centers and where consequently the residual value may 
be questionable. 
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It is not within our province to nae into the discussion of the 
merits or desirability of this method of disposing of farm surpluses. 
We consider that to be within the jurisdiction of the Agriculture 
Department or the State Department, both of which no doubt have 
given consideration and study to the subject. We do observe, how- 
ever, that should counterpart funds be made available for the con- 
struction of family housing for American troops our Government 
would then receive the benefit of the quarters allowance made avail- 
able to men with families and thus, in time, payments would accrue 
to our Government from the disposal of farm surpluses. 

The views and information that I have given here have not been 
cleared by the executive office of the President nor have they been 
finalized by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. They are my 
own views and that of my Department. 

Mr. Anpresen. That has not been cleared with the Budget Bureau 
either? 

Mr. Brynon. No, sir: it has not. 

Mr. Anpresen. How many housing units do we have throughout 
the world for American troops and their families ? 

Mr. Beynon. I have with me Mr. Giles from my housing depart- 
ment. I am not sure that we could answer that definitely except to 
say that our efforts in France, where we have a thousand units under 
construction, represent the principal results of our efforts to provide 
housing independe nt of local economy. That is to say in Germany, 
T might say, we have used counte rpart funds there and considerable 
housing has been provided, but I do not at the moment have the 
figures. 

Do you, Mr. Giles? 

Mr. Girrs. Not on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. Beynon. We also have housing construction for American 
troops in Austria, and that is largely from counterpart funds. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is there any reason why you could not use the exist- 
ing counterpart funds for this housing in France and Italy and some 
of these other countries that you mentioned ? 

Mr. Brynon. You speak of existing counterpart funds in those 
countries. I believe what counterpart funds there are are committed 
to the aid of France in fulfilling its obligations to NATO, and also 
the Indonesian war. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know that we are building a tremendous system 
of dams and reservoirs and such things in France. In fact that. is 
going to cost more than the development of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way. I assume that a good deal of that comes from the counterpart 
funds because France has had a good many billion dollars from us. 

Mr. Brynown. I believe that is probably true, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. The thought occurred to me that there certainly 
must be some counterpart funds remaining from the Marshall plan 
which this committee does not have jurisdiction over, but those could 
be used for housing units. 

Mr. Brynon. I doubt if there are any left over. At least we have 
not been able to discover any. We have called the various depart- 
ments in an effort to find some means of augmenting our needs for 
family housing in France because it appears to be quite critical 
because the housing in France is very limited and there is a great 
need among the local French people for housing. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Do they still have rent control in France? 

Mr. Beynon. I believe they do, sir. 

Mr. Anpresew. Of course, that is the reason why you do not find 
any local capital wanting to go into housing construction. 

Mr. Beynon. That is right. 

Mr. A NDRESI n. I visited some of the places there where the land 
lords would not make any improvements for the reason that there 
was rent control in effect. 

Mr. Beynon. That isright. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoeven ¢ 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Do I understand that the French Government does not contribute 
anything to the construction of those houses ¢ 

Mr. Beynon. Under this guaranty program, sir, the sponsor has 
to provide the funds to build these units. He gets those funds from 
his own resources and a third of them are contributed by the French 
Government. 

Mr. AnpresEN. One other question : You stated that these housing 
units would cost around $8,500 each. 

Mr. Beynon. That has been the experience in France. Of course, 
that changes by the localities. They cost more in some of the larg 
cities than they do in the rural areas. But I believe that is a fair aver- 
age and estimate. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is that the present average on units that are being 
constructed in France / 

Mr. Beynon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. What is your estimate of the amount of money that 
will be needed to take care of the housing plan in accordance with 
your suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Beynon. We have an immediate need for housing which has 
been approved for about 6,000 units. We would estimate about $60 
million could be used in that way. 

You understand that our thought is that the quarters allowance of 
course would come back into the Treasury of the United States. So 
there would be some recovery for these surplus products if they were 
used for this purpose. 

Mr. Anpresen. That allowance would be used to pay rent for those 
quarters ¢ 

Mr. Beynon. Yes, but if we had bought them with counterpart 
funds obtained from the sale of surplus then of course we would expect 
to occupy them free as far as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, and then the individual soldier would lose his quarters 
allowance and in that way the Governmnt would benefit to that extent. 

If we were there long enough eventually our Government would 
recover the full amount or benefit to the extent of the full amount 
invested in the housing. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the type of construction that you are using? 

Mr. Beynon. The *y are using masonry in France. 

Mr. ANpreseN. Rather permanent construction. 

Mr. Beynon. I believe it is. 

Mr. ANpbresEN. What do you estimate the life of a brick dwelling 
to be? 

Mr. Beynon. They are 80-year buildings. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Is it the intention that we are to remain over there 
for 80 years? 

Mr. Beynon. I hope not. I am ready to pull out now as far as I am 
concerned. ‘That is not asa representative of the Defense Department. 
Please understand me. 

M. Anpresen. You state that your needs or commitments at the 
present time are approximately about $60 million. 

Mr. Beynon. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. And it will take that much money to pay for the 
units that are already under construction ? 

Mr. Beynon. No. That is for units that have been approved by the 
military services, by the Secretary of Defense, and by the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Anpresen. I visited some of those places and I would like to 
have some of those units here in which to live. 

Are there any ot her quest ions? Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand correctly that you stated these units 
are being built by sponsors, something of the same concept as the 
Wherry housing program in this country? Are these houses being 
built on bases or off bases 2 

Mr. Brynon. It would be off bases. But of course the location has 
to meet the approval of the military authorities. They have to be 
convenient so that they can be used and not too far from the base. 

Mr. McIntire. You stated that in a 5-year period about 40 percent 
of the investment is liquidated. Is this housing constructed at a cost 
which the present allowance for quarters for the personnel occupying 
them over a 5-year period would liquidate about 40 percent of the 
investment ? 

Mr. Beynon. That is right, 

Mr. McIntire. Do I underst: oe correctly your thought to be, that 
you wish to a to the committee that in view of the need of this 
housing and the problem of the Defense Department, to get sponsors 
in the countries where the housing is needed, surplus commodities sare 
sold to that country, and funds be set apart for use in constructing 
this housing rather than the local sponsor concept which you are try- 
ing to work on now ? 

Mr. Beynon. Well, yes. Of course we will need these houses in 
addition to what we think we can get from local sponsors. Keep in 
mind in French Morocco our bases there are not near any urban cen- 
ters. The theory behind this guaranteed rental is that when we are 
through with these houses that they can enter into the local economy 
and can be rented to native people. 

Mr. Anpresen. Who retains title to the property where you do 
that ? 

Mr. Brynon. My understanding is that on our foreign bases the 
title remains in the foreign country. That is, the Government of the 
United States does not own title to the land. 

Mr. Anpresen. If you will pardon me, Mr. McIntire—— 

Mr. McIntire. Surely. 

Mr. Anpresen. Does that mean that if you build a thousand houses 
in France, the title immediately vests in the French Government ? 

Mr. Beynon. I believe so. 

Mr. Anpresen. You do not acquire the land ? 

Mr. Beynon. We do not acquire the land in France, no, sir. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Who acquires the land for us to build these houses 
on ¢ 

Mr. Beynon , they would have to be acquired by some local 
person who would be willing to build houses. There would be a con- 
flict of sovereignty if the United States Government owned the land. 
I assume that is the reason. The land in all cases I believe is owned 
by the French Government, and that probably includes our bases al- 
though that is beyond my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Anpresen. And the na contract is entered into with the French 
Government on the rental proposition ? 

Mr. Beynon. It is entered into with the French Government that 
we are to occupy it. On this guaranteed rental housing we have a 
firm commitment, as I told you, for 5 years, and then we have an 
option for an additional period. 

Mr. Anpresen. And at the end of the period the property passes 
over to the French Government ? 

Mr. Brynon. That is right. The ouaranteed rental, of course, all 
we do is guarantee to rent them. We do not ever make any gesture 
toward acquiring the title. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is really a lease that you have on the prop 
erty that we have paid for with our money, and we will pay so much 
a month. Are those dwellings under French rent control ‘ 

Mr. Beynon. I believe not, sir. They are not. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then they have an American scale of rents to be 
paid. 

Mr. Beynon. That is right. I might say that the average rent runs 
between $100 and $125 a month, and that includes utilities—light, 
water, and heat. 

Mr. Anpresen. One hundreds dollars a month, with francs around 
100 to a dollar, would take a lot of money to pay the rent. 

Mr. McIntire. That rent is based quite closely to the allowance, the 
quarters allowance of the personnel, is it not ? 

Mr. Beynon. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. One other question: In view of the proble mo that 
these surplus commodities are held in title by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, if they were moved through some surplus disposition 
program and curre ney acquired of a nation in which the Defense De- 
partment has need for housing, would the Defense Department sim- 
ply reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation and acquire that 
currency and then use it for their own housing project? It that 
your thought ? 

Mr. Beynon. Well, sir, I might answer that by saying that I be- 
lieve it has been the practice for the Defense Department to pur- 
chase foreign currency from the Treasury of the United States. Of 
course, there have been no appropriations for housing. Consequently 
if we did buy the currency we would have to have an appropriation 
for it. 

Of course, actually our thinking—there have been all kinds of give- 
away programs suggested, and buying strategic materials and things 
of that kind, but the purpose of my appearing here actually on my 
own is to say to you that in my department we do have need for family 
housing and that if provision were made we could try to work out 
some way of using those funds, and that there is the hope of recovering 
something from it. 
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Mr. McInrire. Should not that recovery be to the account of the 
Defense De partme nt and not to the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? Just to keep bookkeeping straight. 

Mr. Beynon. Until a few months ago, sir, I was a taxpayer, and 
of course I have not argued much. It all comes out of the same bag— 
the Treasury em United States. 

Personally I do not hold any brief on that subject. I would be 
quite willing to follow the judgment of others like the Treasury 
Department who make a study of those things. 

Mr. McInvire. In the case of using Commodity Credit Corporation 
commodities for strategic materials that go into the stockpile, am I 
correct in assuming that the proper authorities have the right and 
responsibility of purchasing strategic materials for stockpiling, by 
simply acquiring those from the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation at 
their ap propriate cost ¢ 

The Commodity Credit Corporation certainly does not get those 
commodities and Pes give them to the stockpile. I sincerely hope 
they do not. I do not know. I am wondering if a similar accounting 
should not be made in this regard in order that the commodities not 
simply be converted into housing in a country, and finally resolved 
in a loss operation which would be charged to the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation and not to the air arm of the country, which is the proper 
place for the charge to be made. 

Mr. Brynon. I think the point is well taken. I have not been to 
French Morocco myself. I believe that representatives of the Con- 
gress have. All the reports that we get from there is that there is an 
urgent need for family housing in French Morocco. 

It is one of the places that the guaranty rental program will not 
work because of the fact that our bases are not close enough to urban 
centers. Consequently if we are to have housing over there we are 
either going to have to use appropriated funds or some arrangement 
such as this. 

Mr. McIntime. Thank you. 

The CiarrMan (presiding). Are there any further questions ? 

(No Response.) 

The Cnatrman. If not, we thank you very much for your statement 
and your appearance before the committee. It has been very helpful. 

Mr. Beynon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, at which time we will hear representatives of the farm organ- 
izations: The American Farm Bureau, National Farmers Union, 
National Milk Producers Federation, and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

We hope to hear all of them tomorrow. 

The committee stands in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 3:02 p. m., an adjournment was taken, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, Apr i] 28, 1954, at 10a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1954 


Hous or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoM MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, ZEO. 

The committee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. August H. Andresen, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, Harvey, 
Lovre, McIntire, Golden, Williams, Harrison, Wampler, Poage, Grant, 
McMillan, Abernethy, Abbitt, and Polk. 

Mr. AnpbrEsEN. The committee will come to order. The committee 
will resume consideration of the proposals to dispose of surplus farm 
commodities. 

The first witness this morning will be John C, Lynn, representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Lynn, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY GWYNN 
GARNETT 


Mr. Lynn. Thank you. I have with me Mr. Garnett of our staff. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Have you a prepared statement ! 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, it will take me 20 to 25 minutes to read the state- 
ment and that is perhaps the quickest way to proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion let me express our ap preciation for an opportunity to appear 
before your committee in support of H. R. 8267, by Harrison of 
Nebraska, and companion bills introduced by Congressman Abernethy, 
Mississippi; Burleson, Texas; Judd, Minnesota; Poage, Texas; 
D’Ewart, Montana; Horan, Washington, and Springer, Illinois. 

As you know, the American Farm Bureau Federation has been 
interested over the years in programs designed to expand international 
trade with emphasis on expanded foreign outlets for United States 
agricultural exports. 

We believe that the Agricultural Trade Development Act of 1954, 
the proposal now under consideration by your committee is a step in 
the right direction and will prove to be of great benefit, not only to 
the United States and the agricultural economy but also in promoting 
peace and security. 

We recognize, as we are sure the sponsors of these measures do, that 
this is not a “cure-all” but is a part of an overall program designed 
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to increase world trade and exports of United States agricultural 


We fee] ure that we co not need to review in cet vi] for the mem- 


bers of this committee the situation with regard to surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. The Commodity Credit Corporation has a cur- 
rent inventory, including nee and purchase agreements, of over 
$6,500 million. Indications are 1a t addit ional surplus stocks will be 

lded to this inve nt or) DY the e oe of the 1954 harvest. The reduc- 
tions in our agricultural e xports have contributed to these accumulated 
inventorl 


A recent ii art developed by the United States Department of Agri- 

‘ulture shows very graphically how the volume of United States agri- 
( enh urs ral exports has decline “d, ind I call your attention to a chart ap- 
pended as chart 1, which shows how the alan of our exports have 
declined and are now at the level of the 1920-29 level in volume. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Does that chart include the exports which were 
civen aw ay under the Marshal] plan ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. This is all exports, commercial sales, and those were 
listed commercial sales. 

Mr. Anpresen. The Marshall sales were commodities purchased in 
this country by Americans and given away. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is one reason, sir, you see the big peak in the years 
say 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

Unwise liquidation of these surpluses that now overhang the mar- 
ket could disrupt and impair our domestic and foreign markets and 
jeopardize our domestic farm programs. However, far more impor- 
tant to United States agriculture than the existence or method of liqui- 
dation of surpluses, is the vital need to expand and create new foreign 
markets in order to lessen the dangers and costs of severe production 
limitations 

The export of wheat, cotton, lard, tobacco, and fruit has been an 
important factor in their marketings for many years. Since the war 
the Importance of the export market for these products has oTrown 
and has become important for soybeans, vegetable oils, dairy products 
and many other commodities. 

The prosperity of the American farmer is dependent to a large de- 
gree on a high level of exports. The agricultural plant, expanded to 
meet the needs of World War II and the Korean conflict, is still 
running in high gear and piling up more mountains of commodities 
which cannot be marketed within existing limitations. 

Part of the solution to this problem lies in regaining and expanding 
foreign markets which have fallen off 30 percent during the past year. 
Your attention is directed to appendix 2. We are sorry we don’t have 
the up to date information for 1953 but this is the best available infor- 
mation showing the decline in some of our principal major export 
crops. 

In the calendar year of 1951, American agricultural exports 
amounted to over $4 million. This is equal to approximately $1,000 
for every commercial farm in the United States. This is not only 
important to the income of farmers producing export commodities 
but the volume of these exports relieves the United States market of 
surpluses which otherwise would depress the market for every pro- 
ducer. 
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The loss of export market affects producers of many commodities 
that are not exported in large amounts. Reduced acres of export crops 
go into production of other crops causing them to get in a surplus 
position. The produce tion of over 50 million acres has bee An p produce d 
for export and our capacity to produce for exports is increasing, but 
our export markets are shrinking. 

It has been said that more than half the population of the free world 
remains ill-fed and ill-clad, yet at populati ons have the potential 
capacity Lo pay for the products they 1 need. ‘The prob lems to be solved 
in equating our capacity to produce farm products with the potential 
capacity of customers to pay are formidable and difficult. They have 
defied solution in the pas t. 

We would ike to lay out some of the principal problems involved 
in expanding the export markets for farm products and work with 
your committee in finding solutions to them. 

World production and stocks of — farm products have in- 
creased. ‘The most import int single factor affecting the drop in ex- 
port sales has been the increased production of food and the accumula 
tion of stocks of major farm products throughout the world. This 
has caused internatinal prices to fall below United States sup port 
prices. It has made it possible for importing nations to pursue policies 
which encourage trading their industrial products for farm products 
outside the United States production of wheat and corn now exceed 
prewar level and stocks are at an alltime high. 

You can see appendixes 3 and 4 for figures on this point. While 
Communist-dominated nations have diminished in their importance 
as suppliers of grain for Western Europe for the time being, Turkey 
and Syria have become i important suppliers of wheat for internation: ul 
markets. 

The yiel ls of cotton and the average of cotton in most competing 
exporting ni itions has increased. We call your attention to appendixes 
5 and 6 with regard to the situation on cotton. We call to your atten 
tion that table 5 is on a different basis than the table 6 in that table 5 
is the marketing year and table 6 is the calendar year, which accounts 
for the small discrepancy in the figures. 

Mr. Asernaruy. Did you break down in the tables the figures to 
show the increase of acreage product ion in foreign countries and theit 
exports ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. The acreage—— 

Mr. Anernetruy. I keep hearing that but I have never seen any 
firures on it. 

Mr. Lynn. I think we can get that for you. We do show in table 
», Mr. Abernethy, the production, excluding the United States. If 
you will notice, from 1948 to 1953, it shows about a 6 million bale 
increase in that per iod. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Six million bale increase in what ? 

Mr. Lynn. In cotton; outside the United States. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What column is that ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is the top line on table 5, “Production, excluding 
United States.” 

Mr. AnpreseEN. At this point in the record, can you show the coun- 
tries in which that increased production took place ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; we can. We will be glad to put that in the 
record at this point. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. I would appreciate it if you would not confine 
I don’t think we can properly confine it to 


it to the current year. 
the current year. Go further back. 

Mr. Lynn. Back to the thirties ? 

Mr. ApernetHy. Whatever you can get. 
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Mr. Lynn. World cotton stocks should be changed to an alltime 
postwar high. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I have a question because of the 
questions propounded yesterday. 
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You state that the production of cotton has increased particularly 
in Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, Pakistan, and Peru. Did they increase 
the production of cotton in Pakistan at the cost of the wheat 
production ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What effect did the wheat we gave have? We 
have been told that they took some of their wheatland and devoted it 
to other crops. 

Mr. Lynn. We have heard the same thine. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, the impression I received in Pakistan 
was that this happened before we sent the wheat, and formed the 
basis on which we had to give them the wheat. Like so many planters, 
they decided they could sell cotton abroad and wanted cotton to bring 
a high price, and therefore fixed a very high support price on cotton, 
but they said their own people would eat wheat so they fixed the 
price of wheat at a very low figure. 

With fixed prices on everything, of course the farmers produced 
more cotton than I have ever seen in my life, stacked up in Karachi. 

Nobody would buy it because the Pakistani Government fixed the 
price of cotton above the world market. On the other hand they could 

only get wheat by importing it. They had no money to import it 
because the Vy coul not sell the cotton. 

The result was that we came out with a gift of wheat and I think 
we did the same thing for India 2 years before. So we need not 
lay the whole blame on Pakistan because we had already set the pat- 
tern in India. 

We apparently are letting people enact completely screwball price- 
control structures throughout the world, and then making great gifts 
to bail them out. 

Mr. AnprEseN. Isn’t it a fact that we also sent our experts to 
Pakistan and India to show them how to raise more cotton ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Hit. Is that the reason they will not let our planes fly over 
India, because we will see their great surpluses on the ground 

Mr. AnpRESEN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lynn. Attached to Appendix 8 is a table that illustrates the 
value of United States agricultural exports by major commodity and 
destination. You will note the decrease in most of these commodities 
has taken place from 1951-52 to 1952-53. 

I think that will be worth turning to. Table 8 shows grain, cotton, 
fats and oils, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables and other, by major 
countries—Japan, Western Germany, United Kingdom, and so forth. 

You can notice in the first column, for instance, the total. Our 
total of commodities exported to Japan is off $76 million. Western 
Germany, $65 million; United Kingdom, $138 million. India, $383 
million. 

And you will notice that the total decrease down there is slightly 
over or about $500 million, which is incidentally the gap we are trying 
te close through the legislation now before your committee. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. I wish you would show, in connection with those 
figures, some of the reasons for this situation taking place. You have 
it in your statement. 

Mr. Lynn. We will attempt to do that. I think we cover some of 
those later on in the statement. 
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Stocks held in foreign countries are held in “weak hands” com- 
pared to the CCC. There will be pressures to move Canadian stocks 
of wheat, since, unlike United States farmers, Canadian farmers have 
not yet been paid. Brazilian and Egyptian cotton stocks will move 
at prices less than any prices the United States might set. Because 
of the fact that stocks of farm products in competing foreign coun- 
tries are held in “weaker hae? than the CCC foreign stocks will 
tend to move first and the United States will be a residual supplier 
under present foreign-trade policies and conditions. 

United States nonagricultural policies and activities which affect 
the exports of farm products: Many United States policies and activi- 
ties have an important effect on the export of United States farm 
products. 

(a) The most important single factor affecting the earnings of 
customer nations is the total imports of all commodities into the 
United States. These imports have run from $5 billion to $12 bil- 
lion per year since the war. The general level of United States 
economic activity, tariffs, and quotas, customs regulations, “Buy 
American,” and stockpiling activities are all important factors affect- 
ing the dollar earnings of nations who import United States farm 
pete. Any United States policies which diminish the total 

‘nited States imports of goods and services will adversely affect the 
export of United States farm products. 


United States imports and exports of goods and services 


Imports | Exports 


Billions Billions Billions | Pillions 

4 $5 9 $11.7 105 9.3 10.7 

4 ( l 1951 7 15.5 

1948 7.8 13.3 || 1952 11.5 15.9 
1949 12 1953 11.9 16.4 


Wheat or vegetable oil is pretty much the same all over. However, 
I think we have the best quality. But an American-made car or an 
American-made refrigerator, there is nothing else like it in the world. 
There is a tendency, I think, for countries to shop around all over the 
world for their food commodities and save their dollar exchange in a 
great many cases to buy goods of the nature 1 just mentioned in the 
United States, which are really not available in the kinds and quanti- 
ties that we have here. Therefore, any decrease in the overall trade 
between the United States and the rest of the world tends to fall on 
agriculture first. That is the point we are trying to make in this. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. | came in a little late for which I apologize. Have 
you brought out the fact here that as of now we are importing more 
food and fiber than we are exporting ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; we have not brought that out specifically. I 
think it is about equal, when you consider bananas, coffee, sugar, and 
other noncompetitive agricultural imports. 

Mr. Harvey. The best information figures, as I recall, show that 
we are importing about a billion dollars as of last year—a billion dol- 
lars more annually of food and fiber than we are exporting. 
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Mr. Lynn. I think you have to take into consideration there, Con- 
gressman Harvey, that many of the commodities we are importing 
that are classed as agricultural commodities are noncompetitive with 
ours, such as the bananas and coffee. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; very definitely. 

Mr. Lynn. Wool is competitive, also. 

Mr. Harvey. Coffee and bananas and many of the things that we 
do import are noncompetitive with our own. I did not raise the ques- 
tion with that in mind. But I think it is quite seldom realized that we 
actually are importers, as far as food and fiber are concerned. I be 
lieve it is an important factor that we should not overlook. 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly coffee prices would have something to do with 
that, would they not? 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. What you are advocating is that there are more 
and more imports being permitted of foreign-produced agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Anpresen. I was thinking that last year 100 million pounds of 
canned pork products came into the country from Poland, Polish hams 
from Denmark, and several other countries. Can you justify those 
large imports ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. I think some of those imports can be justified, the so- 
called Polish hams, we never thought really affected our prices of 
pork here in that they are specialty-type hams for a specialty-type 
trade and do not tend to displace our hams if they come into the United 
States in small amounts. As you know, Congressman Andresen, we 
are strongly for section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
escape clause. We do not believe in importing agricultural commodi- 
ties in this country in which we have a suflicient supply. Surely not 
when we have a surplus. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you agree that we should import competitive 
commodities when we have a price-support program in this country 
that keeps our prices above the world price ? 

Mr. Lynn. When we have adequate supplies and particularly with 
regard to the grains where we have an oversupply, I think it is asinine 
to attempt to import wheat, for example, into this country at this time. 

Mr. ANnprEsen. You opposed the amendment that I had to section 
104-1 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen (continuing). Of the Defense Production Act. I 
understand you are now satisfied with having the same limitations on 
imports under section 22, or even stronger limitations than were under 
section 104. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, our main opposition to section 104 was on the basis 
that it was an import quota restriction and that we had machinery set 
up under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, section 22, whereby you 
went through procedures that we had agreed to in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, and we insisted that we go through those 
procedures which I think have proven to be about as effective as 104, 
and at least they are legal in the eyes of many of our best foreign 
customers of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Would you say that the limitations on 104 were not 
legal ? 
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Mr. Lynn. I do not think they were in conformity with the agree- 
ments we had entered into with other countries with regard to recipro- 
cal trade agreements. They were legal as far as the United States was 
concerned because Congress approved it. But I think we were breaking 
our agreements with other countries with regard to section 104 and 
not helping agriculture in the United States. 

Mr. Anpresen. Am I to understand that you were more interested 
in foreign producers than you were in American producers? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpresen. Do you favor the reduction in cheddar cheese from 
9 million pounds under section 104 to 2,750,000 pounds under sec- 
tion 2Y ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Well, again we have tremendous surplus stocks of ched- 
dar cheese in the Commodity Credit Corporation’s hands. In a situa- 

tion like that there is no justification for encouraging imports of that 
type of commodity into this country. 

Mr. Anpresen. As you know the exporters in other countries want 
to get the highest price. 

Mr. Lynn. I know and some of our price-support policies encour- 
age just that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They were selling in the highest market. If we did 
not have some limitations on imports this country would be used as a 
lumping ground for these competitive commodities. 

Mr. Lynn. That is the reason we are so strongly for section 22 and 
the es ape « lause. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you favor proper amendments to section 22 that 
would seek to protect American producers ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. We believe that the section 22, as it is now, does just 
that. sir. The trouble has been with section 29 sir, In our estimation, 
that it has not been properly administered, 

Mr. Anpresen. I agree with you it has not been administered at all. 
[ thought the Farm bureau had such control over the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of State that you could have had it 
administered so we would not have had to have section 104. 

Mr. Lynn. That situation has improved greatly since 104 expired. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know whether that was due to the Farm 
Bureau or not. 

Mr. Lynn. We have been working at the job. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know you do take credit for it, because I read your 
publications. 

Mr, Lynn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harvey. If — gentleman will vield, if I might return momen- 
tarily to the statement, Mr. Lynn, that I think you made in which you 
said, as I aleneaaiel you, that you were not opposed to Polish ham 
coming into this country. [s that correct ? 

Mr. Lynn. We did not oppose the Polish hams coming into the 
conutry at the time they were coming in, I believe this was in 1951-52, 
because of the fact that it was a very small volume in relation to our 
pork production and based on the best information we could get it 
was a specialty trade that was being served. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that we are not for imports of ham or any other pork 
products, or any of those agricultural commodities, particularly from 
behind the Iron Curtain when we have an adequate supply. 
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Mr. Harvey. That is just the very point that I wanted to emphasize. 
I am sure you know, as I do, that every dollar that Poland can acquire 
through the sale of pork pl roducts here in the U nited States woes 1m 
mediate ly into the Soviet war cotters, and enables them to buy stra 
tegic materials outside the Iron Curtain, and while you might think 
that the amount is an insignificant thing it might provide very much 
needed dollars to buy Important strategic materials. 

I think t the Farm Bureau as an organization, or anyone for that 
matter, would be remiss if they said, “We will condone it if it is not 
too much of it” when to me it is a matter of pri ciple. I just cannot 
see that any good American citizen has the right to condone that sort 
of transaction. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, certainly we do not condone it. We were talking 


here about the general prine ple of 11 mports and I related n \ remarks 
to that. Certaimly we would not condone shipments from behind the 
Iron Curtain to the United States as vou have described. I agree 
with you t! ut they use exchange wy purpose : other than friendly. 
Mr. Harvey. I was in Pola nd in 1939 and I talked to some of t 
folks who were engaged in this meni. I call it traffic. They had no 


particular compunctions so far as the moral angles to it were con 
cerned, [ can assure you of that. While I cannot prove it I am very 
sure in my own mind that this is just one instance of many devices 
those folks are using to get hold of American dollars for cor ducting’ 
their worldwide strategy to dominate the world and above everything 
- to undermine us. So I think even aside from its implications we 

vannot say that such a procedure should be encouraged or condoned, 
or I woul l say even tolerated. 

Mr. Lynn. I agree with you, sir, and I want to make it clear that 
that is our position. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Lynn, I would like to invite you and your asso 
ciates in the Farm Bureau to go around to some chain stores in Wash 
ington and see shelf after shelf piled with foreign canned hams that 
ap parently have some preservative so that they do not have to keep 
it under refrigeration, to show the imports not only of Polish hams 
but of hams from other countries, which is taking away the market 
from domestic produce ers. 

You may say it is justifiable, with the price of pork up to $27 or $30. 
But you will find another situation if we have another snow in this 
country. ] hope you will visit these pl ices so that you can see the 
extent of imports : and how the American market is being displaced by 
that condition. 

Mr. Lynn. I was not aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. I invite you to go and look it over. 

Mr. Lynn. We will do that. 

Mr. Lover. Will the Chair yield for an observation ¢ 

Mr. Anpresen. Yes. 

Mr. Lovrr. Night before last I went with my wife to a local store 
and to my amazement there were more Polish hams in the case than 
American-produced hams. 

Mr. Anpresen. One other point, Mr. Lynn. You were an employee 
of the Government under the Marshall plan ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. I was on General Clay’s staff in Western Ger- 
many in the military government for Western Germany. I never was 
an employee of the Marshall plan. 
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Mr. ANprESEN. You were working on the agricultural end of it? 

Mr. Lynn. In Western Germany ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. To see that the Germans could produce more food 
according to the American know-how ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. We put forth a great effort in that direction. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Were you the man who taught them to raise aroun? 
40 bushels of wheat to the acre ? 

Mr. Lynn. I would not take credit for that. At the time I was 
there—and I was in Germany 514 years after the war attempting to 
carry out the polic \ of the | nited ‘States at that time we were spend- 
ing between 650 and 900 million dollars of United States money that 
we were all conscious of, and we wanted to get those folks off of our 
necks as fast as possible and we did encourage maximum production 
of food in Western Germat y. 

Mr. ANpresen. They told me when I was over there that they had 
been producing about 40 bushels of wheat to the acre long before you 
came over there. 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is correct. We also had the job of getting 
wheat into consumption channels and off the black market. 

Mr. Anpresen. I also found that most of the smaller farms were 
operated with 1 man and his wife and a family working with 1 animal. 
I also found representatives of the United States Government trying 
to force those people to use tractors on 2 or 3 acres of land. 

Mr. Lynn. You remember that I discussed this situation in Western 
Germany, when you were there. 

Mr. Poacr. There has been a good deal of implication here this 
morning that if a country produced rather substantially, it ceased to 
be a market for American farm products. I think that has been the 
implication behind a good many of the statements this morning. I 
think the figures on your table 8, when you referred to Canada, which 
I believe is the greatest agricultur al producer that you show there, 
indicate that our trade with Canada has remained almost constant— 
I mean our export of agricultural products to Canada has remained 
almost constant. There has been very little drop in the movement of 
American agricultural products to C anada. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Yet Canada cert: ainly produces more agricultural prod- 
ucts than any of the nations you have listed. Those nations that have 
not been able to produce agricultural products have ceased to buy 
American agricultural products. So it seems perfectly clear that we 
are not destroying a when we teach somebody to feed them- 
selves because always our best markets have been in those nations that 
have had the greatest agricultural productivity themselves. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; that is exactly right. 

To continue on with my statement, if I may, we were discussing the 
United States nonagricultural policies and activities which affect the 
exports of farm produce ts. 

(6) In 1951 the United States undertook a program to stockpile 
certain basic minerals. Expenditures for imports under that program 
have been in the neighborhood of $600 million per year. The original 
stockpiling program is now more than 98 percent complete, although 

1 part of it is under long-term contracts not yet fulfilled. As this 
progr: am ends, it will decrease the dollar earnings of the countries from 
whom these minerals have been bought. This will reduce the avail- 
ability of dollars to buy United States products. 
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(c) During the last few years, the United States has purchased large 
quantities of military supplies, principally in Europe, under an off- 
shore procurement program. In 1953-54 approximately $114 billion 
was committed for offshore purchases of military items in Europe. It 
has been announced that the offshore procurement program will be re- 
duced one-half. Domestic industrial demands may reduce the amount 
of dollars available for offshore procurement still further. This could 
result in a loss in dollar earnings among our principal customer na- 
tions of from $750 million to $1 billion per year. 

(d) United States foreign economic aid has been at a level of several 
billion dollars a year for the last 7 or 8 years. Some of this aid has 
been in the form of United States farm products. In fiseal 1954, about 
$441 million of economic aid was used to buy United States farm prod- 
ucts. For fiscal 1955, this will be reduced to one-half. 

(3) During the Korean war, Japan was earning between $800 to $900 
million per year for services rendered as a staging area for United 
States military forces in Korea. With the ending of hostilities, a loss 
of Japanese dollar earnings of a half billion per year is in prospect. 
Japan is among the best markets for United States farm products. 
United States imports from Japan in 1953 were one-third of United 
States exports to Japan. The difference was made up from Japan’s 
accumulated earning from the Korean war. This loss of earnings will 
undoubtedly adversely and seriously reduce the market for United 
States wheat, cotton, rice, soybeans, and dairy products in Japan 
unless another means of financing is found. 

In the absence of increased military activities, customer nations may 
earn from $2 to $3 billion United States dollars a year less in 1955. 
Most countries allocate the use of dollar exchange. As dollar earnings 
fall, countries will tend to allocate the use of dollars to buy American 
industrial goods that cannot be purchased elsewhere and buy their 
wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, and other farm products, which are avail- 
able elsewhere, for nondollar currencies or under trade agreements. 
It can be expected that the impact of a loss of dollar-exchange 
earnings among nations importing farm products will be proportion- 
ately greater on United States agricultural than on other exports, so 
long as adequate supplies are available outside of the United States. 

Mr. Poace. What you are saying there leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the United States should allow the direct sale of American 
food and fiber in these foreign countries for foreign currencies and 
that our Government should then redeem the foreign currencies in 
the hands of our exporters. And if we would redeem that foreign 
currency and use it to pay our military expenses abroad, we could 
at least overcome much of the adverse effects that you have described 
right here, which are unquestionably going to occur. I agree w ith you 
that they will occur unless we take some steps to prevent them. Is 
not the most effective way of preventing that to sell for foreign cur- 
rency / 

Mr. Lynn. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Anpresen. How will that policy work out when we finance 
programs to have people in the needy countries produce enough to take 
care of their own needs? 

Mr. Lynn. I think, Congressman Andresen, that we are a long way 
from that now, when you are thinking particularly of the under- 
developed areas as we think of Southeast Asia, Pakistan and India. 
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Mr. ANpresen. You mentioned cotton production which has in- 
creased in the world by 6 million bales. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. I can see, on food in particular, how we can demon- 
strate to these people with the use of fertilizer, machinery, and irriga- 
tion, how they can become self-sustaining and even exporters. 

Mr. Lynn. Some of this increased production, for example, in 
cotton that is taking place, according to our best information and our 
best authority on this, is the National Cotton Council. Some of this 
production is uneconomical production, but you remember, after the 
Korean war, when cotton went to 65 cents and more per pound and was 
needed all over the world, these countries were tempted, and went into 
cotton production to earn dollar exchange. 

Our best information is that perhaps it will be on the decrease and 
will begin to fade out. They cannot become real competitors with the 
United States in exports and sale of cotton. 

Mr. Anpresen. Let me refresh your memory. Didn’t the increased 
cotton production throughout the world begin about 1934 or 1935? 

Mr. Lyny. I think you will see, sir, it did begin back then, but I 
think you will see from the tables we have tried to include here, table 
bale jump in that short period of time. 

5, the production outside the United States was about 14 million bales 
in 1948 and in 1953 it was 20 million bales. There has been a 6 million 
bale jump in that short period of time. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I recollect—I do not have the figures before me— 

a great deal of that came after 1933. Could you get those figures and 
include them ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(See p. 4180 for data requested above. ) 

Mr. Poage. Most of these countries he is talking about, not all of 
them, but most, if they would increase their cotton acreage, for in- 
stance, must do it at the expense of foodstuffs. If they increase the 
foodstuffs they must do it at the expense of cotton, let us say. For 
instance, in Egypt, Egypt can produce more cotton per acre than we 
can, obviously. But they cannot produce both cotton and w hee at on the 
same land. It is an impossibility. At least in the same year. They 
have to make their choice of which they will produce for thei ir produc- 

tive land is limited. If they produce more of one then their demands 
abroad must be greater for the other. 

All we are trying to do in the long run—I know there have been 
grievous exceptions as to individual treatments—in the long run what 
we are trying to do with this improving of production abroad is to see 
that those people produce the things which they can produce most 
economic: ally. 

Mr. Lynn. Right. 

Mr. Poace. And which will contribute most to the welfare of the 
whole world, because if Egypt can produce cotton more economically 
than the Brazos bottom of Texas, they ought to do it. I do not think 
they can and I am willing to meet them on that proposition because 
I am convinced we can produce it more economically than they can. 
But if they can produce it more economically then they have got to 
buy food from us, if they displace their food or feed, when they pro- 
duce cotton. They are a market any way you take it, and the more 
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highly developed they are, the more American farm products they 
will buy. I come back to the proposition Canada produces more food 
per capita than any nation you have listed here, yet they are our best 
customer and they have not been declining in the consumption of 
American farm products as other nations have, although they are 
still leading the world, next to the United States, in the production 
of food. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. The gentleman mentioned Canada. I would like to 
call his attention to the fact that we have a quota on imports of wheat 
from Canada of only 800,000 bushels. 

Mr. Poace. And we are still selling more foods to Canada, and we 
have not been losing our Canadian market as we have been losing the 
rest of the world. 

Mr. AnpreseN. If we were to remove that quota and permit un 
limited imports of wheat from Canada, most of that Canadian wheat 
would come into the United States. Especially as long as we have 
the support progrm. 

Mr. ivan There are many proposals before the Congress that 
deal directly or indirectly with the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities. Many of these proposals embody the giveaway princi 
ple. The American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to the give- 
away approach to the surplus problem. 

We must always keep in mind that we currently are selling between 
$2,600 million and $2,800 million worth of agricultural commodities in 
the world market, mostly for earned dollars. Our peak export of 
agricultural commodities, due to a large extent to war and rehabilita- 
tion after the war, reached a peak of over $4 billion in 1951. We be- 
lieve it is possible to expand our agricultural exports to a figure ap- 
proaching $4 billion or more annually, but in so doing, we must always 
guard against policies that would indicate to our foreign customers 
that we have in mind some giveaway scheme for agricultural com- 
modities. 

We believe that if the executive branch of the Government and the 
Congress should adopt such a large scale giveaway policy it would 
impair our firm dollar sales of agricultural commodities. 

The provisions of H. R. 8267 and companion bills would establish 
a firm policy for the sale of surplus agric ultural commodities for local 
currencies over and above our normal export sales for dollars. We 
think it it is vital to always keep in — that we do not make friends 
abroad by giving them either money or materials. They can and will 
earn their way if we will give them an opportunity. 

The commodities held in inventory by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration can be solid assets. ‘They are food products that are needed 
and wanted by the free nations throughout the world. These com- 
modities can be changed from liabilities to assets for peace if we will 
handle them in a businesslike manner, utilizing private trade channels 
for their sale and export, and using the proceeds to promote U. S. 
interests. 

We are spending billions of dollars annually in building up our 
own defense and the defenses of the free nations. Agriculture is vital 
to many of these countries that we are attempting to aid in strength- 
ening their economies for military security. 
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To indiscriminatel ly dump or give away these huge Commodity 
Credit stocks would be ve ry disr uptive to our efforts in developing a 
coalition of free nations for mutual defense. 

In light of these facts it seems to use that we in agriculture have 
three alternatives, or a combination of them: (1) We can continue 
to appropriate mee amounts of money for our foreign aid pa 

) we can greatly reduce our domestic produc tion, (3) we can, 
through trade (including use of the mechanism provided for in H. R. 

8267), foreign investments, the purchase of services, strategic mate- 
rials, tourist travel and other methods, make available to our cus- 
tomers the opportunity to earn their way and expand their purchases 
of United States agricultural products. 

It seems clear, and it is the stated view of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, that the first alternative cannot be permanent. 
With regard to No, 2—i. e. reducing production domestic ‘ally—if we 
follow this alternative in agriculture it means more acreage controls, 
marketing quotas and other restraints on production, marketing, and 
prices, which ultimately will lead to less income for farmers. 

We believe ways and means can be found to make alternative No. 
3—i. e. trade and a vigorously executed sales program—work on a 
sound basis to assist in solving this problem. We sincerely believe 
this is the sensible course for the United States to follow. 

Since the end of World War II the total foreign aid extended by 
the United States just about equals our excess of exports over imports. 
What we have been doing in effect is giving away dollars to pay for 
our excess of exports over imports. For example, in the case of 
agricultural exports, during 1948 through 1952, an average of 33.5 
percent of our exports of wheat and flour, 42.7 percent of our coarse 
grain exports, 18 percent of our fats and oils exports, 43.4 percent 
of our cotton exports, and 47 percent of our tobacco exports have 
been financed directly by foreign aid programs. 

[ call your attention to appendix 9 of this statement which was 
prepared by the Foreign Operations Administration which shows 
the percentage of our total exports by years that were financed by 
United States aid programs. And keeping in mind all the time that 
we have been expanding our agricultural plant here in America to 
meet this type of demand. 

In 1948-49, for example, 64.6 percent of our cotton was exported— 
was paid for by United States aid programs. You can see that the 
total on cotton is about 43.4 percent over this period of years. 

With the aid programs decreasing, which we concur in, that they 
should decrease—we have got to find some other way, if you please, 
to solve this problem. 

Mr. Harvey. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Anpresen. Let me inquire. What is the total dollar volume 
in this chart ? 

Mr. Lynn. We do not have that. Wecan supply that for the record. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have that. 

(Matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Value of United States agricultural exports (domestic) under various aid pro- 
grams, compared with total agricultural exports, 1941-52° 


{Millions of dollars] 
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Not separately reported 


Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. Isn’t it true that the United States, among major 
nations of the world, excluding Russia. is the most nearly self-suffh 
cient with regard to foreign trade / 

Mr. Lynn. Iam not sure about that 

Mr. Harvey. Isn’t it true that of the total volume of business done 
in this country about 95 to 96 percent of it is of domestic origin 4 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is true over all. 

Mr. Harvey. Therefore, isn’t it a fundamental fact that a country 
that is 95 to 96 percent self-sufficient finds it difficult to increase its 
exports without at the same time impairing in some way or another 
the domestic industry within this country 

In other words if you take it off of one side you just about have to 
tack it on the other. Isn’t that about correct ? 

Mr. LYNN. That is true to some degree. I might call to your 
attention, sir, and we refer to it a little later, to appendix 11, which 1s 
an attempt to show some of the strategic materials that we are greatly 
in need of here in the United States. 

Mr. Harvey. I am not evaluating them in the order of their impor- 
tance to use from a strategic viewpoint. I am Say ing from the stand 
point of dollar volume that a country as great as ours that is 95 to 
percent self-sufficient, finds it ve ry difficult to de velop a treme ndously 
expanded foreign-aid program without at the same time shifting a 
great deal of its own Bree. And isn’t it also true that those 
who are most likely to be strong advocates of a greatly enhanced 
foreign-aid program are those who would like to find a bigger market 
abroad and those who naturally oppose it are those who figure that in 
the trade they might get traded off 

Mr. Lynn. I think that, in general, is the attitude. 
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Mr. Harvey. It amounts in its final analysis to about that. I do 
not mean to say by th is c Hloquy ac or I am discouraging foreign trade. 
Tam} at all. But I — < we must, when you get right down to it. 
agree th at that is a very fundamental fact, and a failure to recognize 
t « aan make our prob on just that much more difficult. 
r. Lynn. Yes, sir, we must recognize that. 


r. Harvey. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir ANDRESEN. We may havea quorum eall. From here on we will 
let you go ahead with your statement without interruption. 

Mr. Lynn. The American Farm Bureau Federation has given 
serious consideration to this aeab lem for the last sever: al years. The 

‘solutions on this matter adopted at the 35th annual meeting of the 
Sean ican Farm Bureau Federation in December 1953 grew out of 
similar resolutions from almost every State. The policy is clear and 
simple. It follows: 

Surplus farm products that cannot be sold abroad for dollars should be 
offered for sale and export through private channels, under limitations 
cetermined by the Secretary of Agriculture, in exchange for local currencies. 
These currencies should be used as a revolving fund for expanding interna- 
tional trade and increasing production, to buy basic materials, and to pay United 
States obligations abroad. 

Congress should authorize limited use of surplus food and fiber for emer- 
gency or relief purposes. We favor limited authority to use surplus farm prod 
ucts through private relief agencies operating in foreign countries. However, 
for any substantial volume we believe it is more practical and more humani- 
tarian to sell surpluses for local currency which can be used to increase produc- 
tion for gainful employment 

Within the framework of this and similar policy statements we 
would like to develop nine points as they relate to the proposed legis- 
lation now under consideration by this committee. 

1. Sales of farm products for foreign currencies: We believe the 
program should convey no element of gifts, gratuity or otherwise 
“soft” sales. The language of the law should state clearly that the 
quantities of each surplus commodity designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as available under the program shoul | be sold in foreign 
markets for the currency of the nation of the importer. 

The currency should be deposited to the account of the United 
States and used at the discretion of the United States, with such 
agreements = the importing country as may be necessary for mutual 
protection. A deposit a the funds in so-called joint accounts or the 
old counterpart fund idea destroys the concept of a business transac- 
tion and should be avoided. 

2. Eligibility of nations to buy United States farm products for 
local currencies. The standards of eligibility adopted by the Con- 
gress should protect the usual dollar sales of farm products by the 
United States as well as the interests of friendly competing nations. 

Under section 550 of the Mutual Security Act, a displacement con- 
cept was used to cover this point. It directed the President to— 
take special precautions to safeguard against the substitution or displacement 
of usual marketings of the United States or friendly countries * * * 

In practice, this was found to be too inflexible and did not leave 
sufficient latitude to maximize the sales of farm products and still not 
injure friendly competing nations. In spite of these many limita- 
tions over $190,625,000 of agricultural commodities have been sold. 
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[ refer you to appendix 10 which is the list of agricultural com- 
modities and the countries in which they were sold under section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act. : 

You will notice at the bottom of the page that some $235 million 
have been committed under this program. These are substantial quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities. 

We believe that perhaps up to a half billion dollars additional sales 
could have been made had we had in force the provisions of the 
Harrison bill throughout this year, keeping in mind that the activity 
under section 550 did not actually “kick off” until about October 1953, 
and it is only April now, and with all the limitations on section 550 
we have sold $190,625,000 worth of agricultural commodities. 

We believe a better standard of eligibility is to seek commitments 
from participating governments that will—(1) assure that the normal 
quantities of exports of specific surplus agricultural commodities from 
the United States have been or will be purchased and paid for in 
United States dollars and that the surplus agricultural commodities 
purchased with foreign currencies under the authority of this act 
shall represent additional exports from the United States above the 
amount determined to be normal by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and (2) prevent resale or transshipment to other countries of surplus 
agricultural commodities without specific approval. 

3. Safeguards for friendly nations: We believe there are two prac- 
tical safeguards to protect the interests of friendly exporting nations. 
The first is to assure to the maximum extent practicable that sales 
prices under the program will not disrupt world prices of like com- 
modities of similar quality. 

The prices paid by consuming importers under the program should 
not be cheaper than those available elsewhere in world markets. We 
believe that United States prices under this program should be on the 
high side of world market prices. For example, the recent announce- 
ment of an export price of 11.75 cents per pound for dried skimmed 
milk illustrated a sound pricing policy. This product will sell under 
the provisions of this legislation. 

The previous 17 cents per pound for export was completely out of 
line. The 11.75 cents is in line with the highest export prices for 
dried milk moving in international trade channels. This price does 
not underprice Canada, New Zealand, Holland, and other competing 
exporters. A further safeguard is to assure that insofar as possible 
sales under the program will not cause or threaten serious Injury to 
the trade of any friendly exporting nation. ’ 

1. Emphasize underdeveloped and new market areas: Our tradi- 
tional markets for most United States farm products in Europe are, 
for the most part, saturated at this time. There are far greater oppor- 
tunities to increase consumption of farm products and receive pay- 
ment under such a program in the less developed areas where con- 
sumption is low, such as, in Spain, Italy, Tran, Egypt, Pakistan, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and many 
others. . 

Furthermore, emphasizing the expansion of markets in these new 
areas avoids the danger of displacing usual United States dollar 
markets as well as the markets of friendly exporting countries. 

5. The use of private trade channels: We believe that private trade 
should be utilized to sell the farm products under this program. This 
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tends to eliminate the connotation of gifts and gratuities. This tends 
to establish trade channels under which future agricultural markets 
may be expanded. There are tremendous private resources to promote 
the sale of farra products for mutual benefit. The reasons for utilizing 
private trade channels are too numerous to mention here. 

The job ahead is to work out procedures under which private trade 
can perform an effective function in convincing the world that we 
have quality agricultural products to offer and to begin moving the 
necessary volume of farm products into consumption. 

Under previous programs a private trader might spend several 
thousand dollars in developing a prospect in a foreign country only 
to find that a trader who had incurred no expense in developing the 
business could well afford to underbid the trader who had. 

This legislation should provide every possible opportunity for the 
trader who develops new on iness to make the sale, providing it meets 
the conditions of the act. This is a most difficult problem. 

It is established practice that wherever public funds are used, pur- 
chases shall be made by “bid and tender.” This protects the public 
interest generally. However, “bid and tender” strangles private ini- 
tiative in deve loping export opportunities because the tre ader who de- 
velops new business has no assurance he will participate in the final 
transaction. 

In order to sell the volume of farm products now on hand, it re- 
quires enlisting thousands of private traders to canvass the world 
for new market outlets. Private traders are ready and willing to 
undertake this job. This cannot and should not be done by Gov- 

rnment agents. It, therefore, becomes essential to solve this prob- 

lem, difficult as it is. The legislative history of this section should 
lay the foundation. The administrators of the program should im- 
plement the intent. 

6. Use of local currencies: The policies of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation state: 

These currencies should be used as a revolving fund for expanding interna- 
tional trade and increasing production, to buy basic materials and to pay United 
States obligations abroad. 

In the implementation of section 550 of the Mutual Security Act 
it has become quite clear that the volume of farm products other 

nations agree to buy for their own currency will be influenced to a 
pravet l ible extent by the uses made of the proceeds of sale. Some 
nations will want the United States to simply give them the cur- 
rencies to meet their own budgets. This should be avoided. Other 
countries will fear that our use of local currencies will move too many 
goods out of the country and increase inflationary pressures. In be- 
tween these extremes are many constructive uses for which the cur- 
rencies may be used for mutual benefit. 

We believe that an important use of the funds should be to expand 
or develop new markets and new uses of farm products either by loans 
or by grants. For example, these funds might be used to help 
finance consumer industries such as bakeries, food processing, milk 
distribution, packaging, warehousing, storage, transportation, or 
other distribution facilities. It could include also advertising, pro- 
motional activities, demonstrations, samples, experiments, or other 
assistance. It could include commercial commodity-type loans which 
would encourage purchases of farm products. 
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With the completion of our strategic mineral stockpiling program, 
large quantities of important minerals have become surplus in world 
markets. The existence of these urpluse sin world markets depr sses 
prices and increases competition with domestically produced minerals. 
It seriously and directly affects the earnings of producer nations and 
affects the entire level of international economic activity which could 
have an adverse impact upon all United States exports and economic 
activity. 

Certainly, one important use of the funds should be to buy strategic 
minerals for | nited stat Sto piles which are sure to be needed 
over the next 25 or 50 years. We have already referred, Mr. Chair- 
man, to appendix 11, which attempts to show that. This would have 
to be done in a Wa) which would protect forelon producers igalnst 
surplus quantities one year and living off those stockpiles the next, 
thus disrupting the economy ot the supplier nation. Likewise, the 
stockpiling must be done in a manner which protects United States 
domestic producers, 

‘There are provisions in this bill under consideration that we think 
adequately protect United States domestic producers of these strategic 
materials. 

Maintaining military security around the world incurs vast ex 
penditures by the United States. Many countries have the physical 
capacity to contribute to maintenance of the military security but do 
not have the financial resources to maintain them. C rtainly me of 
the foreign currencies may be used to contribute to such cooperative 
military defenses as NATO, through the purchase of planes, tanks 
ammunition and other defense material. The funds may be used for 


. 


the CONSTPUCTION of airbases, roads, railroads, harbors. housit OY al d 
other installations and even for railroad beds and rolling Stock, 

Many constructive uses of the funds might be made in furnishing 
relief and disaster aid for rehabilitation of Korea, Indochina and 
other war-torn areas, for the maintenance of refugees, to which the 
United States is committed or may be committed to spend dollars. 

By far the most important use that could be made of the currencies 
within the present framework of United States international economic 
relations would be to stimulate economic development and interna- 
tional trade. 

Much of the solution of the problem of increasing our export mar- 
kets for farm products, as well as expanding the total economic ae 
tivity among countries of the free world, is to increase the capacity of 
people to buy more products, including United States farm products. 
Such loans should be made with specific direction toward increasing 
production for export, which will lead toward international currency 
convertibility. 

7. Multilateral transactions: In the use of currencies specific atten- 
tion should be given to making possible multilateral transactions. If 
the transactions are limited bilaterally between the United States and 
a country buying United States farm products, we will greatly limit 
the effective use of the funds, the possibilities of repatriating the value 
of exports and limit the effect of these funds on international eco- 
nomic development. 

Very frequently the countries who are the best potential markets 
for farm products have little to pay the United States directly. For 
example, Japan offers one of the best potential and expandable mar- 
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kets for United States wheat, cotton, soybeans and dried milk. 
Japan’s population has already far outgrown her natural resources. 
She does not have exportable strategic materials. Japan’s potential 
exports of industrial products are not acceptable in the United States 
in suflicient quantities to pay for the potential expansion of the mar- 
ket for farm products. To meet this need, the President, under this 
legislation, is authorized to loan the Japanese yen, for example to 
Incia l, Indonesi: a or Indochina to bu J Ji apanese indus trial or consumer 
goods for economic deve lopme nt. 

Such loans made in yen would be repayable to the United States 
in the currency of the third country India, Indonesia, or Indochina 
in this case. These currencies would be used for any of the purposes 
of the act. However, these third countries have manganese, mica, 
bauxite, chromite, tin and other vital products needed in the United 
States. Thus, this provision for loans to third countries makes it 
possible to transfer obligations to the United States from countries 
like Japan, which do not have the resources to repay, to third coun- 
tries like Indonesia which have resources to repay the United States. 
It is this feature which makes possible tremendous strides in economic 
de velopme nt, leading toward currency convertibility. 

Authorizing such flexibility would facilitate (@) expansion of mar- 
kets for farm produce ts by expanding the opportunities for buyers to 
repay the United States; () expansion of markets for countries like 
Japan and assure essential supplies of food and cotton which must 
otherwise be found in Communist areas; (¢c) creation of sound com- 
mercial ties among countries allied with the Wnited States and pro- 
duce a means to counter the Communist trade offensive. Authorizing 
the United States to finance exports to third countries does not mean 
that the United States would try to sell Japanese machinery for 
example in Indonesia or India. 

It simply would mean that if Japanese manufacturers could find 
buyers for their capital goods in India and between them they could 
finance a substantial portion of the transaction, — United States 
would provide Japanese yen for loans through Japanese banks to 
finance the rest, and accept the currency of the third country in pay- 
ment of the loan. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Lynn, I am sorry we have to recess. We have 
a rolleall. 

Can you be here at 1: 304 

Mr. Lynn. I can. 

Mr. Anpresen. The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:30 p.m. the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, 
Hoeven, Harvey, Lovre, McIntire, King, Harrison, Poage, McMillan, 
and Abernethy. ) 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed this morning Mr. Lynn was before 
the committee. As I understand it, he had not completed the read- 
ing of his statement. You may proceed, Mr. Lynn. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, ACCOMPANIED BY GWYNN 
GARNETT—Resumed 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we had completed 7 of the 9 points that 
we were attempting to make :n connection with this bill. The begin- 
ning of those points are on page 8. We are now on page 14, the 

eighth point being “Financing the Program. 

‘We have suggested that the Secretary of the Treasury be author 
ized to cancel notes of CCC as the local currencies are made available 
to the President for use in carrying out United States foreign pro 
grams with those local currencies. Under S. 2475, which has passed 
the Senate, authority is given to use CCC assets and provides that 
these assets will be restored by appropriations of the Congress from 
time to time. 

There are other alternatives for financing such a program. Appro- 
priations might be made to the FOA or other Government agency. 
CCC notes could be canceled by the Treasury as the sales were made, 
or appropriations could be made to CCC as additional capital was 
needed. ‘There are some differences in the year-to-year effect on the 
budget under these different forms. The aggregate cost would amount 
to the same. The total losses to the Government can be minimized if 
procedures are adopted which will move stocks out by private trade 
channels before they are acquired by the CCC. 

Acquirement and storage for 1 year costs the CCC about 10 percent 
of the value of the commodity stored, exclusive of interest. This 
unnecessary expenditure should be avoided ; furthermore, greater flex- 
ibility is provided by moving the stocks out of private trade channels, 
providing that care is exercised to avoid the accumulation of unsalable 
— in the CCC. 

Administrative procedures to implement the program: A num- 
ber r of possibilities exist for implementing a program of this kind. 
Certainly, responsibility should not be delegated without authority 
or authority without responsibility. This is a particularly difficult 
feature to be accomplished in this proposal. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the responsibility for helping to maintain the domestic 
market, expanding the export market in the usual channels, and in 
minimizing the losses in liquidation of CCC stocks. He does not have 
a worldwide staff for negotiating agreements or implementing such 
a program as visualized under this legislation. 

The Foreign Operations Administration’s current terms of refer- 
ence do not include the movement of surplus.farm products. Their 
primary interest w ill not be, and cannot be expected to be, the sale of 
farm produce ts. Yet, FOA does have a worldwide staff, has had great 
experience in the movement of United States farm products into for- 
eign markets and has knowledge of constructive uses that can be made 
of foreign currencies that would accrue under the program. 

The committee will have an opportunity during these hearings to 
determine the balance of responsibility and authority for baplen mae 
ing the program as between the several affected agenc ies of Govern- 
ment. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture be given the au- 
thority to determine the commodities available for sale under such a 
program, their priority, and the quantities that may be sold. In order 
to protect the usual dollar markets for United States farm products, 
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we recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture determine the prices 
that should prevail and the quantities that should be sold to each 
COUNnLUY. 


We further recommend that the FOA be vlven the responsibility 


egotiating the hecessary iwreements with and anonge foreign 
countries and be delegated the responsibility for the use of the foreign 


We su cerely believe that the prov isions of the proposed legislation 
are sound and will help expand markets for agricultural products; 
agriculture needs these market o itlets, forelgn countries need the com- 
modities. ‘] he task before us 1S to develop a program that will get 
the job done. We believe H. R. 8267 and companion bills offer a solu- 
tion to this problem. We therefore recommend approval of these bills. 

Lhe I il eS are as follow so 
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Quantity of principal United States agricultural exports, fiscal years 1950-52 


ROR ini 
Year beginning July 1952-53 compared 








Wests al with 
( r : 
i 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1950-51 1951-52 
Million Million Villion 
unws us units Percent Percent 
Cottor Bale 1.4 Ss 1 ) 46} 
To unmanufactured Pound 477.4 517.9 447.6 6 —14 
Grai 
Wt d r I hel 374.0 479. 6 323. § 13 33 
M ilk € Pound 947.5 1, 678.5 1, 438.0 +52 —14 
Cor nd il Bushel 116.3 81.3 123. 6 +6 +52 
Barley grair do 35.4 25.8 32.5 —& 4.9¢ 
Gi sor I lo 78.8 72.3 11.3 —86 —R84 
Fat ed 
I Pound 19.1 7 470.4 x —38 
l nN 1¢ 494.3 571.1 RO. 6 +62 +4] 
ea Ic 61.9 80. 2 122.0 66 68 
he Bushel 26.9 16.0 30. 1 4.12 +88 
Fruit 
Or es, frest Pound 484.8 652. 8 741.3 +53 +14 
Apples, fre 139.9 4 59. 4 58 —64 
Prum ried dc 61.6 3. 7 72. +18 22 
Rai lo 76.9 159. 7 12.4 +176 +33 
Bear dry ripe d 228. 5 366. 6 317.4 +39 13 
Dair lu t 
Cc} € de 84.8 42.2 , 96 + 92 
M ilk 
Evaporated de 72. 5 137.8 116.9 —32 —15 
Condensed do 29.3 33 4 19.8 —32 — 4] 
Dry, whol do 64. 4 50.0 41.4 —36 -17 
Nonfat, dry do 194.9 69. 1 56. 0 —71 —19 
Pork do 67.8 97.5 89.0 4+3] =n 
Source: Ur Crade in Agricultural Products, fiscal year 1951-52, with comparisons and 
month! isons for June 1953, Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of 





United States exports of many major agricultural commodities suffered drastic 
declines during the 12-month period, July 1952 to June 1953, as compared with 
the high level of exports during the same period a year earlier. For example, 
United States exports of cotton declined 46 percent ; wheat and flour, 33 percent; 
tobacco, 14 percent; lard, 38 percent; soybean oil, 68 percent; grain sorghums, 
84 percent; apples, 64 percent; cheese, 92 percent; evaporated milk, 15 percent; 
condensed milk, 41 percent; and dry whole milk, 17 percent. A few commodities 
showed increases. 
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Wheat and corn: Production, exports, and stocks, total world and United States, 


by years, 1948-53 


{ Millior. bushels] 





Item 1948 1949 LHe 1951 1952 19 
Wheat 
W orld production excluding United Stat O80 », 042 5, 301 484 5, 9OF 5, 981 
United St producti 1, 205 1, 098 1,019 1 1, 299 169 
I orld { lucti 6, 37 6, 140 6, 32 6, 4¢ 2 
World exports excluding United States 482 526 72 | t 6 
United States export 504 30) 65 { 317 200 
Total w rid exports ! O86 R31 137 1, OF I7R we 
Stocks excluding United States 340 555 s60 420) 39. 677 
United States stocks 196 07 425 306 256 9 
Potal stocks ? 6 662 785 816 651 1, 23¢ 
Corn 
World production excluding United State 2, 315 2, 181 2,18 2, 381 2 2, 598 
United States production 605 §, 239 ( 2 299 79 ’ 
rotal world production 920 5, 420 5, 210 5, 280 630 5. 775 
World exports excluding United States 120 111 3 99 52 60 
United States exports 93 113 119 s4 12¢ 120 
lotal world exports !_.-. 213 224 172 183 178 180 
Stocks excluding United States 3 225 200 35 90 70 115 
United States stocks 449 1, 267 1, 381 1, 256 970 1, 273 
Total] stocks... ; 674 1, 467 1, 416 1, 346 1,040 1, 388 


Exports for marketing season beginning July 1 of year shown. 
2 Stocks as of July 1 of year shown in four principal exporting countries (United States, C 
and Australia Data on total world stocks not available 
3 Stocks for Argentina only, since corn production is small in other 
stocks remaining July 1 appear negligible 


anada, Argentina, 
principal exporting countries and 


NOTE Exports shown for the 1953-54 year are preliminary estimates. 
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Erports (domestic) of wheat grain from the United States, by countries of 
ro 


destination, 19387 and 1938 and 1951-538 


Quantity exported, year ended Dec. 31 
( - 
s 19 1952 1953 ! 
W I 
I Hot 1, 229 347 3 
M 10) U4 13, 978 16, 965 8, 833 
B 11, 148 $0, 654 5, 478 
I x 742 3, 177 1, 133 
( 1,78 1, 9416 0 
4 } $s, 192 2, 361 1, 116 
i 9 24,8 42. ¢ 17, 713 14, 270 
I ) ) ] 895 1, 172 
Ne 4 , 12 202 6 36 
I Lux i 2 t 18, 37 13, 937 », OS3 
I SY Ss 208 13, 424 0 
\ r¢ i 41, 49¢ 30, 220 
A i ( ] 89 8, 352 6, 627 
I 1 15, 953 21, 54 13, S88 
. : f 22, 640 11, 93( 5, 507 
| S18 1, 936 $, 239 2, 308 
Y ia 629 2, 407 17, 957 
] 1 ] 2 1 4, 204 , 775 5, 188 
Pa ( 4, 428 25, 418 
h 4 } 83, 77¢ 92, 158 18, 028 
Ke 1, Repu 1, 25 1, 834 3, 397 
J 2 ( 41,813 43, 438 34, 877 
Egypt 10, 818 13, 347 9, 368 
U1 f 1 \frica 0 0 0 2, 240 2, 764 
Other countries 1,412 3, SOO 29, 901 24, 674 16, 202 
Potal 34, 545 86, YU2Z 122, 649 369, 483 235, 573 
1 Preliminary 
1 Les 1 500 
i 2, rey I \ G 
«N ( I 
Re} I ‘ 
Source: For Agricultural § e, | Departm«e Agriculture, piled from official records, 
Bu \ 
Commodity: Cotton, raw 
S i é > 
} } 137 
vi 
& ® 6. 469 8. 400 &, 900 
s 8 (0 
V s S| ) 
4 s ] it s 
I I 2s & 5 02 
World ‘ } 82 11, 8il 14, 835 17, 100 
‘ ind Au 


Brief comments: The low level of United States exports in 1952-53 and 1953- 
54 corresponds with the recovery of foreign production in 1951-52 and years 
following to about the 20-million-bale level, i. e., the prewar peak. The depres- 
sion of United States exports in 1950-51 is exceptional. It was due to the appli- 
cation of export controls in that year when a restricted United States crop met 








i 
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with an unexpected increase in United States demand growing out of the invasion 
of South Korea. The dip in total world export trade in I 53 was offset by 
withdrawals from stock in importing countries. 








Exports (domestic) of unmanufactured cotton from the United States. by 
countries of destination, 1937 and 1938 nd 1951 
« . 1) 
i ( nt 
° 
: 19 8 P 
Th mY 8 j 
Cotto wnufac 1 1 
( ne Newfound] 
} ' as 
, \ 
( : ; 
’ ¢ t 
Y : . 
) T = ; 
; k of Great Br ‘ 
an I ind ? 4 2 j s 
\ : 4 i) xu OY 
Be I Luxembour 5 
} 778 182 . os 
tre 5 : ae 
‘ ; j ) 4 c 
W ( rma 
( ct k l a 
Finland ~ 
Pol dD 0 I 
3 i) ) is 
Pp + ] 4 2 
1+ F 4()] $ 
1 lavia 20 me i ) 
Indoc La 
} 
| va k , i 
Ta . a g 661 
ee ) 2 8 
Other count ; ies — : 
1 Preliminary 
2 Bal if 500 pe each 
Bales of 480 p is each 
‘Be ‘ko vanoeked on Hast G 1y and West Germany 
Not rately re rted 
= 6 Le tha ni 
Source: Foreign Agricultural rvice, U. S. Depa t A gricultu Co i fror 
Bur 4 the Censu 
Dry milk:* Production and trade, 1948-53 
° 
[Million pounds] 
1 
| | ) : 
| 148 | 1949 1950 1951 1952 : 
| 
Production in principal countrie 
Dairy exporting countric 259 4 7 ; con 
Dairy ting countrie 5 118 64 ; 
United 8 1,059 o% } 1, 306 
rotal 1, 19 1,50 1, 466 19 
Exports by principal countric 
Other 1st 210 cow oa 
United State on “ “ : se 
Total ibd a0 0) 21 438 4 


1 Dried wl 


2 Not 


ay 


ve 


rilable 


lk 


nd nonfat dry n 


Ik 


solic 
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Canned milk:* Production 


{Million pour 





1948 ] 
Productior rincipal countr 
} e 69 
I nort ntri¢ RE 
United State 4,489 
Total . 466 
Exports by principal countries 
Other 349 
United Stat 427 


Value of United States agricultural exports: 


m01/07 commodity Jroups, fiscal i 


Million doll 





Grain Cc 
Country of d yn and Robet and 
fiscal yea . - prepa : 
ratic , 
Japar 
1Y 49 x 1.1 
52-5 15,8 26. 1 
Western 
19 1( 
1952 245 08. 6 
I ted K lom 
1951-5 4186, 2 07.7 
1952 247 8 
India 
1951 152.7 ~ 
1952 t Ui 
Canada 
1951-52 i 2 
1952-5. 250. 2 1) 
105] ) R 4 
2 x 7 1 
195] 1 ( 1.58 1 
10 ole 6 : ~ 
Lass t} $50,000, 
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and trade, 1948-53 


ids] 


108 sak 1953 esti- 
949 1950 1951 1952 3 esti 
mate 

Q27 ORe 1 6H 1. O71 2 

44¢ 66 651 729 2 

°F 968 929 3, 824 2, 556 
5 144 620 5, 616 5, 624 (?) 

2 631 705 676 2 

28 178 232 27 (?) 

853 2090 937 R03 (2) 


Total and 5 principal countries, by 
fears 1951-52 and 1952-53 


irs} 





iam. Bhat ‘ils Tobacco Fruits, 

. ; nuts ‘ 
i1- junmanu- |" yand Others 

aiaiie factured vege- 

, — d tables 
217.5 2 1.5 0.8 18.6 
21.2 7.8 10.4 3.1 27.2 
8.0 (0). ¢ 30. 2 1.3 a 
46, 2 f 418.9 6.3 12.5 
136. 2 7 42 10.1 38.0 
64 t 7 7.5 9.4 
172 8 4 0 1.6 
0.7 1.9 -* 
61.3 4 ? 101.8 40.8 
A. € ) 111.1 29. 6 
517 8.1 148, 2 mm 2 209.0 
285.0 139, 2 150.1 120.9 198. 2 

204. 1 87.2 7 242.2 

575. 7 258.9 284.9 18.9 
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Status of commodity developments under sec. 550 of the Mutual Security Act 


Apr \ r ' nou i through Aq} 29 


A pproxi 
mate value 


1 t K ¢ y } i erair $7, 075, 000 
} 2000, 000 

5 O00 

Cotto 4, 040, 000 

925, OOO 

y ( 630, 000 

545, 000 

rr hora ul y A fol t Flou 381, 000 

154, 000 

} ] co 3. 000, 000 

Cottor 2, 000, 000 

Isr ] Pea it 1, 200, 000 

O00. OO Yugosla Lard 2, 100, 000 

( t M ) \ it 15, 400, 000 

\ I Cottonses l » Cotto 3, 200, 000 
J W heat ; OO Lar 1, 900, 000 
B ‘ r Wy ransportatior 2, 300, 000 


S50. 0 190, 625, 000 


Other: Negotiations are underway which are expected to result in substantial 
additional transactions under section 550. The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has allotted a total of $235,385,000 for section 550 purposes—about $45,000,- 
OOO more than the total of procurement authorizations issued to date. Transac- 
tions under active consideration include wheat, tobacco, cotton, peanuts, and 


cottonseed oil 


Mr. Lynn. To more or less summarize, Mr. Chairman, there seems 
to be an inclination in some parts of the administrative agencies of 
government to have a two-pronged program: a “giveaway” program 
and a sales program. We contend, Mr. Chairman, that you cannot 
have both. That would put us in this position in the United States: 
Going out to the foreign countries and saying, “We have two pro- 
orams. We can give it to you or Wwe can sell it to you.” Immedi- 
ately we know what will happen. We are going to give it away and 
not sell it. and the most important aspect of this is to keep in mind 
that we have good, firm doilar sales now of agricultural export com- 
modities of about $2.8 billion. 

If we embark on a policy that makes it clear to the people around 
the world that we are going to give these food commodities away, we 
are going to jeopardize not only these good, firm dollar sales that we 
are now making, but future sales. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Lynn, I am sorry I was not here this morn- 
ing and have not heard all of your statement. You probably covered 
this matter. Your proposal is not confined to commodity credit 
stocks—Government-owned stocks. Your program in its entirety 
would deal with any surplus commodities, I assume. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

The CrHarrman. Any commodity of which we had a surplus, 
whether it happened to be in the hands of Government or outside. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

The Carman. I mention that because another piece of legisla- 
tion is being considered which had been introduced in Congress deal- 
ing only with CCC stocks. 

Mr. MeMillan? 

Mr. McMitian. I was very much impressed with the gentleman’s 
statement this morning and this afternoon, that he does not favor the 
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give away program. Do you not feel that one reason we have the 
surp lus today Is hecause of the giveaway program we have had 1h) 
the last 10 years? 

Mr. Lynn. I think that has a great deal to do with it. We have 
been accustomed for the last 8 or 10 years under the M: ue ll plan, 
FOA program, all of the other aid programs, to allocate dollars for 
the sale of our agricultural e xports, and that is a very easy Way to do 
it, and we have forgotten how to sell abroad. 

Mr. McMittan. Do you not believe that they have used those dol- 
lars to purchase goods from other countries with the dollars we gave 
them ? 

Mr. Lynn. There might be an inclination on the part of some coun 
tries to do that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If you will yield— 

Mr. McMittan. I will yield, 

Mr. Aserneruy. It has made them purchasing customers of other 
export countries. They became purchasing customers of other coun 
tries, whereas they became charitable recipients of this Nation and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Lynn. We made the point in this statement, Congressman, 
that we feel we do not really make friends around the world by giving 
things away, either money or materials. These none le will be better 
off in the long run and we will be better off if we will provide them 
an opportunity to earn their way. 

Mr. McMitzian. That is right. We should trade with them, but 
we should not give our products away. 

Do you not believe also that we can utilize a lot more of the sur- 
pluses in this country ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. McMiutxian. A lot of people in this country are underfed today. 
I talked to some of the people in charge of the penal institutions in 
this country. They are allocated only 45 cents a day to feed prisoners. 
It seems to me that we could let them have butter at the same price 
as oleomargarine. We could get rid of a lot of surpluses through this 
source. 

Mr. Lynn. And give them a quart of milk a day, we surely have 
plenty. 

Mr. McMiutian. That is right. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hint. My question, Mr. Lynn, is along the same line. You 
do not mean to convey the idea to this committee that you do not 
believe in giving away any surpluses at all, do you / 

Mr. Lynn. I think by and large that is exactly what we mean. 

Mr. Hitt. You mean not even the way we gave wheat to Pakistan / 
You are against that ? 

Mr. Lynn. We did not give wheat to Pakistan. 

Mr. Hii. What did we do? 

Mr. Lynn. We gave wheat to the Pakistan Government who in 
turn charged the consumers of that wheat rupees for it. We would 
have been just as well off 

Mr. Hint. You mean we will get some returns from the sale of that 
wheat into the United States Treasury ? 

Mr. Lynn. Had this program been in effect at that time, the 
Indian Government would have deposited rupees to the account of 
the United States for this wheat. 
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Mr. Hiti. You mean the Pakistan Government ? 

Mr. Lynn. Pakistan, Indian, or Yugoslavia, three of the countries 
to which we have made these gifts. Then we could have used the 
counterpart funds or local currencies, if you please—strike out 
counterpart, we do not like that word—to help get this food consumed 
in India. But as it was, the Indian Government was the one which 
really profited from this because they charged the Indians their own 
money for whatever increased consumption of this wheat and flour 
they got. 

Mr. Hiri. Does not that have the same effect as giving them the 
food? If you tell the Government, turn on the printing presses and 
give us more dollars, give it to the United States and we will give 
you more wW heat. What is the difference? France’s finance is almost 
as bad today. 

Mr. Lynn. We are carrying on programs in most of these coun- 
tries, technical-assistance programs, military-aid programs, and so 
forth, and if we are building an air base, for example, in any country 
and were using native labor, when it comes to Saturay afternoon and 
time to pay them off, we do not pay them off in dollars We pay them 
off in their currency which we got at their bank with good United 
States dollars. 

Why is it not better to utilize our surplus agricultural commodities, 
wheat and all the others, except the local currencies to the account of 
the United States, and then use this currency to pay some of our 
obligations that we have now and will continue to have in these coun- 
tries? 

I think it is far better than a gift. 

Mr. McMitzan. That same thing would apply to the troops 1 
NATO, would it not, the foreign country troops? 

Mr. Lynn. This bill provides for that. 

Mr. Hixxy. To carry that on just a step or two further, take the 
CARE organization, and the CROP organization. You wouldn’t ad- 
vocate not using surpluses to supply an organization like CARE if 
they wanted to give it away, would you ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is a different proposition than through commer- 
cial trade channels, because those are packages designated for in- 
#ividuals in most cases. 

Mr. Hix. The other question on page 11. On page 8 you take the 
same attitude that you are expressing now, and say: 

We believe the program should convey no element of gifts, gratuity, or other- 
wise soft sales. 

That is all right to say. 

On page 11 you turn right around and say what I believe: “We be- 
lieve that important use of these funds,” you are talking about the 
money you are getting back, “should be to expand or develop new 
markets and new uses of farm products,” and then you add on a very 
important phrase, “by loans or by grants.” 

So in one place you say do not give them anything, and in another 
place you say we are going to back up a little and we will just take this 
money as I told you aw hile ago, and then it will be up to us to get some- 
thing out of the money after we get their money. 

What is the difference between that and a gift? 

Mr. Lynn. There is quite a difference, sir. This loans and grant— 
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in other words, apply this to India. We would have the rupee—— 

Mr. Hitt. You had better say Pakistan. Indians will not let us 
fly over their country. Leave them out until they cool off. 

Mr. Lynn. We would have the rupees or whatever they use—— 

Mr. Hix. You admit it does not do much good. What I am driving 
at is the money that you are talking about getting; it will be better to 
give them the food in the first place. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; we won't solve our problems with gifts. Wecan 
sell these commodities. We can make good use of the local currency 
we get in Pakistan for the wheat. 

Mr. Hitz. Did you see what Mexico did the other day with their 
money ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. Suppose you had a lot of their money? Suppose you 
had bought a lot of food. Sein you were the fellow who was 
handling all this food and you had sold Mexico, let’s say, $50,000 
worth of food. Where has your money gone? You thought you had 
$50,000 worth but you only had two-thirds of it. That is not too hard 
to figure. It would be about 3 into 50 or a little over $10,000 loss over- 
night. 

Mr. Lynn. If we had succeeded in increasing consumption of 
wheat, butter, dried skim milk, or any of these commodities we have 
in abundant supply, even though we woke up the next morning and 
our local currency was only worth half, I still think we would be bet- 
ter off in the United States and so would Mexico or any other coun- 
try. 

Mr. Hitt. You are talking about the effects. We would not be any 
better off. You think it would be a moral effect on the other countries. 

Mr. Lynn. We would be better off, too. 

Mr. Hitt. The next day they can devalue it a third more and we 
would not be any better off. What I am tr ying to get at is this: When 
you are dealing with foreign currency over the world today, a great 
deal of it hasno value. You are still going to take it ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think the International Bank is the institution we 
will have to use in meeting this situation. When we negotiate one of 
these agreements it will have to be on the exchange rate as of that 
time. If they do things such as you have described, we will have to 
take care of that in the agreement with that country. 

Mr. Hitt. I just mentioned the fact because it is less than 3 weeks 
ago that Mexico dropped the value of their dollars a third, as I re- 
member it. 

Mr. McMitian. Willthe gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hix. Yes; I will. 

Mr. McMirran. I believe the idea that you are trying to put across 
is to get these countries in the habit of paying for what they are get- 
ting. Isthat right? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. And to use the money to the best advan- 
tage we can for ourselves and the cooperating country. 

Mr. Hitx. Of course what you will do is to get those countries in 
the frame of mind that when it comes to fighting we will have to fur- 
nish the men. Then where will you be? I have asked my questions 
for a purpose, and this is the purpose: We are always on better ground 
if we trade with them for scarce metals or barter with them for mate- 
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rials they have, than we are if we trade with them just for currency. 
Is that a fact ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. You notice in the beginning of our statement 
we say that this is only a part of a program for expanding trade. 

Mr. Hix. That is where we agree absolutely, that we should put 
our sales organization on the basis that what we are trying to do is to 
barter our commodities, rather than to get the funds. But when we 
have to take their funds you still insist, and probably correctly, that 
we should take the funds ? 

Mr. Lynn. Any time we can demonstrate that we are increasing 
sales. Mr. Chairman, if I may inject here, we have a list of the 
bilateral agreements entered into all around the world. We will try 
to make available to each member of the committee a copy of those. 
It indicates very cleariy that while we stand idly by accumulating 
agricultural surplus commodities, the other exporting countries are 
moving in and taking our markets. 

There are some 40 or 50 of these that we have a list of and the items 
to be exchanged. For example, Argentina and Australia are now in 
their wheat harvest. They have agreements with countries that we 
have been supplying heretofore. I feel they will replace the sales 
we have been making. 

The CuHatmman. That is the list you were showing me awhile ago? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. | think it would be helpful if you can furnish a 
copy of this list to each member of the committee. We would appre- 
ciate it if you would do that. 

Mr. Hina. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. = Intire. Mr. Lynn, as you have analyzed the proposition set 
forth in H. R. 8267, do you see that this program is likely to run into 
any ssalies as between other agencies of government? Do I under- 
stand correctly that in this piece of legislation that you propose, that 
FOA is to be more or less the administrative vehicle? Do you see the 
possibility of that being in conflict with our existing trade agree- 
ments, or with policies of other departments of government / 

Mr. Lynn. I think we can anticipate some conflicts among the 
executive agencies of our Government. We do not see anything in 
this that would put in jeopardy our reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, and the principles on which that is based. There are some 
people who seem to think that the way to do this job is to give the 
roducts away. I think you will have that element entering into this 
all the way through, Congressman, and we must be on the alert for it. 

Mr. McIwnrire. That element is perhaps moving out from the 
premise that we have only a temporary problem rather than a long- 
term problem of merchandising American agricultural production 
throughout the world. It seems to me they must be starting out with 
that assumption, are they not ? 

Mr. Lynn. It might be that. I think we recognize this as perhaps 
a long-time problem, starting from where we are with the inventory 
of agricultural commodities that we have. 

Mr. McIntire. Basically, the though behind my question is that 
somewhat tradition: ly under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
negotiations have been carried on, and properly so I assume under the 
act, by representatives of the State Department. Agricultural inter- 


woe 
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ests, even to an extent the De spartmet nt of Aericulture, have an oppor- 
tunity only in an advisory capacity as these conferences at Torquay, 
Ancy, and othe } plac es have de ve loped. 

The final development of these agreements under GATT and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the final details are not deve loped 
by the agricultural interests of this country but are developed as for- 
eign policy. Bringing FOA into the responsibility and authority of 
negotiating with the se parate countries, you do not consider that that 
would be in serious conflict with the reciprocal trade agreements 
procedure ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. By all means the Congress should make it 
sage What the intent of this act is so that it can not be misunderstood 
ll any Wi ay. 

Vie McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Lovre. 

Mr. Lovre. I am sorry, Mr. Lynn, that I did not hear all of your 
testimony this morning or this afternoon, but from what I have 
heard it seems to me that emphasis is placed upon disposal of sur 
pluses to foreign countries in one way or another. 

My question is this: Has the Farm Bureau given any thought to the 
disposal ot surp yluses to our own needy people and if . what ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, we have, and we think there i a creat deal 
that can ee with regard to that. 

Certainly by all means a vigorous sales promotion program, for 
example, as applied to dairy products, we could do a great deal here 
in the United States in increasing consumption, and that is needed. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Davis yesterday stated in substance that he did not 
think any additional legislation was necessary in order to move sur 
pluses into the hands of the needy of this country. Do you agree with 
that statement ? 

Mr. Lynn. I am not sure as to the law on that. Mr. Garnett tells 
me that the Department of Agriculture is recommending an amend 
ment to section 416 of the Commodity Credit Act which would give 
them clear authority in connection with this to make it clear that 
they can reprocess and package, and so forth, to do what you are sug- 
gesting. We would be for that. 

Mr. Lovrr. If there is any priority to be given, do you think the 
priority should be given to the needy people at home, rather than to 
the needy people in foreign countries as far as disposal of the surplus 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly I think any good American would want to 
take care of our own people first. However, there are some dangers, 
unless that is handled in a very judicious manner. To give you one 
examp le: We are on record as being in op position to what was 
reported to be the administration’s plan for sale of butter, which was 
reported to be a sales price of some 40 cents a pound, a blended price, 
using the regular stocks and the commodity credit stock. We do not 
think that that is a good idea, because it tends to say to the housewife, 
“You are getting something here that is cheaper than it is actually 
worth.” 

Good butter is worth more than that. We would far rather see a 
vigorous sales program directed at the price of butter as it is sup 
ported how, say at 75 percent ot parity, bec ‘ause we be lieve we Can 
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move butter at that price. Eventually you have got to come back to 
a price on which farmers can live, and they cannot live with 40-cent 
butter. 

For example, in the school-lunch program, I think there is a great 
opportunity to expand consumption of a lot of these products. That 
is the reason we vigorously supported $83 million appropriation which 
the House passed a few weeks ago for the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Lovre. Do you feel, Mr. Lynn, that supporting dairy products 
at 75 percent of parity is going to increase consumption to such an 
extent that it is going to e liminate a surplus if we have it? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. I am afraid that it will take a long time to 
eliminate the surplus. I believe that with a real sales program we can 
increase the consumption of dairy products in this country which is 
reflecting 8 or 10 cents a pound drop in butter prices to consumers. 

Mr. Lovre. Do you think an 8 or 10 cents a pound drop in the price 
of butter will make it con upetitive with other spreads that have caused 
the dilemma that we are now in? 

Mr. Lynn. Pricewise, certainly not. But I believe that basically 
the housewife likes to use butter. It is a good product. If we can 
demonstrate and put a good quality product on the market where she 

can depend on it, week after week as being good, sweet butter, we can 

sell it. I estimate, just offhand, that we can increase our sales of 
butter at the price level now, maybe by 10 or 15 million pounds a 
month. 

Mr. Lovre. I have often wondered why you have put the support 
level at 75 percent. Did you just pull that figure out of the air? Why 
do you arrive at 75 percent as far as the Farm Bureau is concerned ? 
Why not put it at 60? ae 75 will do the job maybe 60 will be better. 

Mr. Lynn. In the first place, we did not do it. The Secret: ary of 
Agriculture did it. T i law under which he has to operate provides 
for the price support of butter from 75 to 90 percent of parity. His 
criteria is whether or not we have adequate supplies on hand. 

According to our information the Solicitor ruled that there was 
adequate supplies on hand. With that fact I could not argue because 
I think we all agree that we have an adequate supply of butter in 
CCC. His only alternative was to go to 75 percent of parity price 
support. 

Mr. Lovre. In your opinion, Mr. Lynn, can the dairy farmers of 
this country continue in business and prosper at a 75-percent level ? 

Mr. Lynn. Is it to the dairymen’s best interest to continue to pro- 
duce at a price when the commodity won’t move into consumption. 
Lf all the milk that was produced was going into butter and cheese at 
75 percent of parity, it would be a hardship. But I think we have to 
remember that well over half of the milk in this country goes into 
fluid consumption. It is true that the price support on butter has 
some effect on the fluid milk price. But I think our emphasis ought 
to be on increased fluid milk consumption. If you will pardon me 
for digressing just a moment, I got stuck in New York last week, 
eroun de d,. due % fog. I counted 16 coke di spensers and other type 
dispe nsers in the Central Air Terminal in New York. I could not get 
on the airplane so I went to the Pennsylvania Station and counted 21. 
I had a little time on my fog 106 I wondered why it is we cannot 
have milk dispensers in these kinds of places. I am sure we can. 
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There are some problems involved, refrigeration and so forth. But 
if we are going to get at the dairy problem, we have to increase the 
consumption of fluid milk. 

Mr. Lover. I agree with you completely on that. But I feel confi- 
dent, too, that as far as Coca-Cola is concerned, or any soft drink, 
that they are not selling their products at 75 percent of parity; they 
are getting full parity. For that same reason I cannot understand 
why the dairy industry should not get the same. 

Mr. Lynn. Cokes are still a nickel. I do not know what percent 
of parity that is. 

Mr. Lovee. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we 
thank you for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness will be Mr. Baker. Mr. Patton 
is not here I understand. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM- 


ERS’ UNION, AS READ BY JOHN BAKER, NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
UNION 


Mr. Baxer. Mr. Patton was here this morning but could not return 
this afternoon. He had to catch a plane. I will present his state- 
ment in his absence. 

The CuatrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Baker. I have two statements, Mr. Chairman, one a detailed 
comprehensive treatment of the subjects of this hearing. I request 
that this detailed statement be made a part of your record .imme- 
diately following my reading of Mr. Patton’s oral statement. 

The CuatrmMan. That may be done. 

Mr. Baker. I will read Mr. Patton’s statement which he would 
have read had he been here. 


I consider it a pleasure as well as a privilege to have the opportunity to 
appear before your committee. Your devotion to the general welfare and the 
concerns of farm people are noteworthy. Your special efforts over the past 
year to learn of the opinions, needs and aspirations of farmers in every part of 
the nation are greatly appreciated by officials and members of Farmers’ Union. 
We regret that your good motives have been subjected to attempted ridicule 
by a thoughtless few persons whose farm policies ideas do not coincide with what 
you and I know to be the thinking of an overwhelming majority of American 
farmers. 

There is no better way for me to bring to you the considered views of the 
organization I am privileged to represent than to quote directly the pertinent 
paragraphs of the National Farmers’ Union program adopted by the delegates 
to the recent convention in Denver. I quote: 

“The trend of world events has thrust the responsibility of world leadership 
on the United States. We reaffirm our support of United States efforts to assist 
in the expansion and strengthening of the productive capacity and living stand- 
ards of democratic nations. We emphasize the great importance and decisive 
role that abundant United States food production can play in the implementa- 
tion of these policies. In many areas better nutrition for low income people can 
be more potent than weapons of war. ; 

“United States and United Nations programs of economic and technical assist- 
ance should be established separately from military programs. Until such time 
as a world brotherhood is fully established, we assert, also, the responsibility 
of a free democratic nation to protect itself and, through the United Nations, 
protect weaker nations against aggression. 
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“There are today two major obstacles to the attainment of true world brother 
hood and permanent peace. One is the continued existence throughout the world 
of colonialism and other uncorrected and indefensible evils which provide the 
seedbed for agitation, uprising, and revoli The other is the fact that the rulers 
of the Soviet Union, instead of cooperating to end these conditions under free 
government, have revealed imperialistic world aims and a determination to exploit 
every wrong for their own imperialistic purposes. We must work to ease and 
ultimately to end starvation, exploitation, feudalism, dictatorships, bad land 
tenure systems, discrimination, and all other injustices and threats to world 
peace 

Agricultural abundance: We urge the adoption of the following program—sec- 
tions 11-24—to make maximum conservational use of the productive capacity of 
our farms. 

“Safety reserves : We advocate the building and maintenance of safety reserves, 
equal to at least one full year’s domestic and export needs of farm commodities 
and their products and an adequate dispersed storage reserve of fertilizer, insecti 
cides, machinery, and other supplies needed by family farms. This safety reserve 
of food and tiber should be handled in such a way as not to have a price-depress- 
ing effect upon the market. CCC should be fully reimbursed for stocks transferred 
to the safety reserve. The national safety reserve should be established under 
the Stockpiling Act separate from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 

“REA-type storage program: We urge the establishment of a nationwide 
cooperative storage and processing loan program modeled along the lines 
of the rural electrification loans We recommend 100 percent facility loans 
to farmer cooperatives at an interest rate equal to the cost of funds to the 
Federal Government, but not more than 2 percent, for storage and processing 
facilities at proper and suitable locations with full attention to the needs of 
civil defense We recommend the Commodity Credit Corporation or the na- 
tional stockpile fund guarantee the use of not less than 75 percent of the space, 
for a period long enough to liquidate the loan. 

“Increasing United States consumption: We favor enactment of all practical 
means to narrow the gap between consumers’ dollar demand and their real 
needs for farm products. 

“School-lunch programs should be expanded until it is available to every 
school that wants the program. 

\ food allotment or food-stamp program should be enacted that will allow 
low-income people to buy enough food to provide an adequate standard of diet 
for health. 

“Direct distribution to private and public welfare institutions should be 
expanded 

“Special food programs such as penny milk for children; milk solids in bread ; 
special distribution of dry nonfat milk solids for expectant and nursing mothers, 
and similar programs should be developed and put into operation. 

“A special food program so that none of our elder citizens shall suffer from 
the inability to purchase enough of the right kinds of food for adequate nutri 
tion should be enacted. 

“Sanitary fluid-milk-vending machines should he placed in every public school. 

“International food and raw materials reserve: We urge establishment of an 
international agency to perform the following functions: 

“A. Prevent extreme price fluctuations in the international markets for 
food and other raw materials and encourage expanding production in order 
to meet the world’s increasing foodstuff and other raw material needs, 
both in terms of raising existing per person consumption and of future 
increased population ; 

“B. Maintain gainful employment not only in agricultural production, 
but also in those industries supplying agriculture and engaged in the proc- 
essing and distribution of agricultural products and other raw materials. 

“C. Absorb temporary market surpluses of food and other raw materials; 

“PD. Prevent famine and starvation; and 

“i. Provide for a self-financing operation through the orderly interna- 
tional exchange of raw materials and through the development of an inter- 
national program of loans for raw-material development, and for corollary 
economic development. 

“International commodity agreements: The International Raw Materials Re- 
serve should be buttressed and coupled with additional international commodity 
agreements similar to the International Wheat Agreement. 
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“We urge the extension of the International Wheat Agreement, when it ex 
pires, on a basis adapted to current conditions and related to an international 
farm parity index 

“Expanded use of abundant United States farm production for promotion of 
peace: We urge immediate steps by the United States to make fullest possible 
use of abundant United States farm production to further the aims of United 
Sttaes foreign policy through establishment in Foreign Operations Administra 
ion of a farm trading post to be used as the operating arm of the United State 
Government to promote 

“A. The sale, barter, or loan of United States farm commodities for dol 
lars, local currencies, or other Commodities at the world price or below or 
as a donation to friendly foreign nations and to friendly peoples to pro 
mote economic development, to relieve famine and other emergencies, and to 
relieve starvation and nakedness 

“B. Foreign sale of exports at the world price through regular channels 
of trade, if possible, and preferably in connection with international com 
modity agreements. The difference between world price and the domestic 
support price would be made up by the United States Treasury, preferably 
by means of parity payments to producers, or if that is not done, through 
export subsidies. 

“C. Use donations of United States food to promote development of vo 
cational training schools and other activities that will increase productive 
ability of the country involved. 

“D. Use, to the fullest extent possible, the voluntary foreign relief organ 
izations so that United States food will actually reach those who need it, 
rather than those who could purchase it normally 

“Cost to be charged to foreign policy: We are convinced that when American 
food and fiber are used to promote the aims of national poliey, consumption ex 
pansion, civilian defense, national security or United States foreign policy, the 
costs of such programs should be charged to those appropriations and not to 
farmers and farm programs.” 

That completes the quotations of paragraphs of Nation: 
gram bearing on the subject of your hearing today I st 
tions I have read present a concise, complete and clear recommendation of the 
type of legislation use of the agricultural productive abundance of which Ameri 





Farmers Union pro 
gest that the quota 





can farms and farm people are fortunately capable 

National Farmers Union endorses in principle the provisions of H. R. 7S76, 
the Farm Trading Post Act of 1954, introduced by Congressman Hill, and H. R 
S208 and H. R. 6908, the domestic food allotment bills introduced by Congress 
men Lovre and Metcalf. We recommend that the provisions of these bills be 
incorporated as separate titles along with hew price-support legislation and 
other urgent matters in a comprehensive Agricultural Act of 1954 We also 
favor immediate enactment of House Joint Resolution 333, International Food 
Reserve, introduced by Coneressman Metcalf 

I realize that your committee is considering some 58 bills relating to expanded 
foreign and domestic use of abundant United States farm production, <All of 
these bills have many desirable features in Common with the bills I have cited 
I hope that we shall not become involved in time-consuming contention over 
minor differences of detail in these proposals. National Farmers Union will sup 
port efforts to enact any proposed legislation consistent with the principles I have 
quoted from our official national program. 

Very briefly, I should like to state a few of the major reasons why I believe the 
Congress would be justified in enacting legislation along the lines I have recom 
mended. 

To allow the continued existence of starvation, hunger, and malnutrition at 
home or abroad when we have abundant food production here is morally wrong 
We should use our abundant farm production to relieve misery and suffering and 
to contribute to expanded economic development, larger and more efficient pro 
ductién and higher living standards because to do so implements the humani 
tarian sentiments of western civilization and the ethical principles of our re 
ligious heritage. 

Use of abundant American agricultural production capacity to help raise the 
nutritional level of low-income consumers here in the United States and to con- 
tribute to expanded economic development and greater productivity in other 
areas of the world will in turn contribute to expanded domestic and international 
trade and to an expanded United States economy 
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Use of abundant United States food and fiber to bolster the United States for- 
eign policy is plain smart international politics in the present world situation. 
The struggle against imperialist world communism will be more certainly won 
in the cotton patches, wheat. elds and rice patties and the poverty-stricken teem- 
ing cities of the world than on the battlefield. 

The joint international approach suggested in the proposed international food 
reserve resolution would be preferable to the unilateral approach proposed in the 
Farm Trading Post Act However, establishment and operation of an inter- 
national food reserve does not seem possible of immediate attainment. As a 
nation we need immediately to expand the small initial programs of the past few 
years. Section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 expires in June of this 
year. The wheat-for-Pakistan program is completed. The Famine Relief Act 
expired on March 15 last. We need to renew and expand these programs and get 
them into long-term operation at an early date. At such time as an international 
food reserve or commodity clearinghouse can be set up our own unilateral pro- 
gram can be geared into it. 

With respect to domestic food disposal programs, your committee and the 
Congress will be asked to choose among alternatives on various aspects of such 
proposed programs. These aspects and the alternatives are these: 

Which commodities should be made subject to the program? I prefer as wide 
a base as is feasible. Certainly the program should not be limited to only those 
commodities that have found their way into Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks 

Shall the program be carried out through governmental distribution of the 
actual commodities to recipients or by means of certificates or coupons issued to 
eligible recipients who will use the coupons to make food purchases at regular 
retail outlets? Personally I prefer the use of coupons and regular channels of 
trade as a method over commodity distribution as such. Distribution of com- 
modities by regular handlers would probably be more efficient than if the Goy- 
ernment should attempt the physical handling job of the commodities involved. 
Moreover, it seems to me, public acceptance and understanding would better 
support continuation of the food coupon approach than the commodity distribu- 
tion approach. Iam not opposed to actual commodity distribution, it just seems 
to me that the trade channels operation will be more acceptable to the public 
generally. 

Who should be made eligible to receive food coupons or commodities? All 
low-income people, or some more limited group such as the unemployed, aged, 
and relief recipients. While I should like ultimately for the Nation to have a 
broad program with the coverage provided in the Aiken-Metcalf food allotment 
bills, 1 am inclined to suggest, while we are gaining experience, some more lim- 
ited coverage such as relief recipients including old age assistance, plus those 


receiving old age pensions, plus those who have been unemployed for 6 weeks 





or more. 

How much additional food per recipient? The Aiken-Metcalf bills would pro- 
vide the recipient with enough food certificates each month to obtain a fully 
adequate diet. The bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Kerr and 388 other 
Senators sets a limit of $10 per person per month. I suggest that in the be- 
ginning phases of the program you may wish to set the limit at $3 to $5 per per- 
son per month, Then as we gain experience the program can be expanded. 

As a matter of fact, the United States is not now producing enough food to 
meet the demand if everyone in the Nation were able to buy all of the food they 
need for adequate nutrition , 

Finally, I wish to repeat this statement I read to you from the National 
Farmers Union program: 

“We are convinced that when American food and fiber are used to promote 

i i policy, consumption expansion, civilian defense, national 
security, or United States foreign policy, the costs of such programs should be 
harged to those appropriations and not to farmers and farm programs.” 
iis aim is not met when the programs of commodity distribution are “paid 
for” by means of Treasury cancellation of Commodity Credit Corporation*notes. 
When CCC notes are canceled the total amount is immediately chalked up as 
CCC losses or capital impairment and will be publicized by enemies of the farm 
programs as what they call the “exorbitant costs” of the price support programs. 
his single item is a serious defect of the agricultural trade development bills 
now before your committee and the set-aside disposal provision of the committee 
print of the administration’s farm program recommendations. 






the aims of 
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Let me say again, we in Farmers Union appreciate the statesmanlike manner 
and sense of responsibility your committee has shown in consideration of the 
different elements that should be incorporated into the Agricultural Act of 1954. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to by Mr. Baker is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


America once again stands at the economic crossroads. In 1954, we shall make 
decisions as to whether our increasing productive power means more prosperity 
for all the people, or whether our increasing productive power means more un- 
employment, more business failures and more deprivation and poverty for more 
and more farmers. 

In the 15 years since just before World War II, this country and most of its 
people have enjoyed advancing prosperity and rising incomes and living stand- 
ards. This has happened only because we have lived by the philosophy of 
economic growth. We have known that we must consume more and more as we 
learn to produce more and more. We have learned that a better distribution of 
national income among more and more American families and rising standard 
of living, especially for families of relatively low income, is the only highway 
to a stable and growing prosperity. 

Sut our economy stopped growing in 1953. And those who were hurt first and 
hurt most were the American farmers. 

The decisions we now have to make are whether policies will be adopted to 
resume our growth and progress, or whether we shall be allowed by default and 
neglect to slip further downward toward a real depression. 

In many areas of national policy the philosophy of growth and abundance is 
giving ground to the philosophy of scarcity and retreat. 

The newly proposed farm policy of the administration concentrates upon re- 
moving surpluses by restricting and reducing incentives and rewards for pro- 
duction, instead of finding ways to promote the distribution of abundance with 
which we are blessed. 

The whole tenor of the administration’s outlook is that the overall level of 
farm production is adequate or too high, and that farm policy should be read- 
justed to prevent a further growth in farm output or to encourage an actual 
reduction, in order to get rid of the problem of farm “surpluses.” This is a 
completely wrong appraisal of the farm problem, in my opinion. 

Maybe we have enough farm output, when measured against the current size 
and condition and behavior of the economy; and, of course, farm “surpluses” 
will get bigger and bigger if the economy is allowed to move further down hill. 
But we do not have enough farm output to meet the needs and desires of Ameri- 
can families or of American industries if our economy continues to grow as it 
should. If in the few years ahead we remove poverty from the United States 
as we have the productive power to do, if we provide a truly American standard 
of diet for all American families, and if we grow year by year to a $500 billion 
economy by 1960, we shall by then need at least a 20-25 percent increase in farm 
output. 

The desirability of putting American food and fiber to work for the interest 
of free-world economic development and otherwise to bolster the foreign policy 
of the Nation has not had proper emphasis. Our magnificent farm productive 
capacity provides a real source of strength in halting and rolling back Russian 
totalitarian imperialism. In my opinion, at least $1 billion a year of farm 
commodities should be used for this purpose over and above our usual farm 
exports. 

The substitution of ‘flexible’ 75-90 percent supports for what Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson calls “high and rigid price supports” would not lead to sound 
adjustments in production, but only to further downward adjustments in farm 
income. There is very little in the history of American agriculture to justify 
the idea that lower farm prices and lower farm incomes bring corresponding 
restraints in farm production. 

Nor is there any worthy support in experience for the idea that lower farm 
prices would maintain or enlarge farm incomes by increasing the consumption 
of farm products. How could this happen, when the statistics show that a re- 
duction in farm prices and incomes of tremendous magnitude since late 1951 has 
been accompanied by very little increase in total farm production and relatively 
very little change in consumer food prices? So long as we have an administered 


or semimonopolistic price structure outside of agriculture, a depressed level of 
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farm incomes and prices will not result in much reduction of consumer prices, 
unless and until the depression of agriculture heips to produce a general depres- 
sion throughout the economy. In that event everybody would be worse off, and 
nobody would be better off 

American farmers are able and anxious to produce an ever-increasing abund 
ance of food and fiber. On about the same number of acres of land and with less 
labor, United States farmers now produce nearly half again as much as they 
were able to produce before World War II. In large part, this has been because 
they had the income to adopt improved farming methods. This was a direct 
result of good Federal farm program, Farm income was improved and stabilized. 
Necessary credit facilities were unavailable, onerous tenure and marketing situa 
tions Were kept at a minimum 

lhe werid has reached a point in history when hunger, starvation, and inade 
quate clothing are no longer a physical necessity due to natural factors such 
as soil, water and climate which, up to now in world history have made it im 
possible to produce enough. We now know enough of how to cooperate with 
nature and make it work for us to abolish hunger and nakedness. 

The advance in the efficiency and productiveness of farming has grown much 
faster in the United States and a few other countries such as Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Schandinavian countries, than in the rest of the world. 
The United States has increased its farm production faster than its population 
growth. There is no reason to believe that future advances from improved farm 
programs and continued agricultural research can continue at an accelerated 
rate. Moreover, present trends seem to indicate that within a decade United 
States population and rising levels of living may catch up with increasing United 
States farm production. 

But in the years immediately ahead United States farmers appear to be able 
to produce more farm products than can be sold at a price which is high enough 
to insure continued abundant production and to provide parity incomes to farm 
people. Should farm people, because of this situation, be required to accept less 
for their work, management and investment than parity incomes? Should we 


allow our farm resources to run down’ No one admits to believing that we 
should go back to a less efficient and less productive mode of farming in this 
country Much less has anyone suggested that we take a chance on allowing 


farming in the United States to degrade to a place where the production needed 
for the 1960 or 1975 population could then be achieved only by setting up a vast 
national program of farm rehabilitation in that later period. 

We are going to need, in the not too distant future, all of the great farm pro- 
ductive ability that we have acquired and that we shall be able to develop. Farm 
surpluses are a bugaboo only in the sense that we haven't yet figured out a way 
to use them in the furtherance of national aims and for human welfare. 

If this were solely a problem of how to keep farm income up to parity and 
to maintain the productivity of the United States farm plant, the Nation could 
adopt time-tested practices of scarcity, pioneered by industry. Programs could 
be developed to tailor United States farm production to that volume of commodi- 
ties that the United States and export markets would take at prices that would 
return parity incomes to farmers. 

We shall. of course, have to make use of some of those devices, such as acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas and marketing agreements and orders, during 
the time we are developing new consumption-expanding techniques. However, 
both the dictates of Conscience and considerations of national interest, consid- 
ered from both domestic and foreign aspects, suggest that every possible effort 
should be made to use our farm resources in a way conducive to the sustained 
production of abundance and to put that abundance to a constructive and intel 
ligent use 

rhe magnificent production ability of United States farms and farm people is 
just one phase of the great productive achievement of the American economy. 
The facts are these: Only 6 percent of the world’s people live in the United 
States, yet we produce 50 percent of the world’s goods and services. We earn 
50 percent of the world’s total income. We have 50 percent of the world’s pro- 
ductive capacity In consequence, of course, the income of America’s people is 
very much higher than those of most other people in the world. <A skilled 
workman in the United States earns more money by 2 weeks’ work than most 
families in the world are able to earn in a full year. 

History is a great teacher. If history teaches us anything, it is this: Situa- 
tions of such great disparity of economic opportunity cannot long endure. The 
insatiable forces of history have a way of wearing down such differences. These 
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forces can work by cutting down the United States achievement, or if we are 
intelligent, we can put those forces to work to improve our own achievement by 
helping other nations to improve their productive ability 

Abundant American food production can play a significant role both at home 
and overseas to direct these historic forces in constructive rather than destruc 
tive channels 

In this regard, the United States and American farmers are in a unique situ 
ation. The United States is the only country in the world capable of producing 
so much of so many things. Properly used, this is a blessing. The fact of its 
existence puts upon us a grave responsibility 


EXPANDED DOMESTIC USE OF ABUNDANT UNITED STATES FARM PRODUCTION 


Activities to encourage expanded consumption in the United States of abun 
dant farm production are not justified primarily as programs designed to allevi 
ate the so-called “farm surplus” problem. Nor are they merely a means of 
“saving” the price-support program. Nor is the sole purpose to serve as 
supplemental efforts to maintain farm family income. 

Efforts to expand consumption of abundant United States farm production 
will have all of those desirable effects. But in larger and more important terms 
we must consider the national benefits from using food to fulfill broader national 
and public aims and needs. We would be foolish as a nation to waste the time, 
efforts and resources of United States farm people to produce food and fiber 
that nobody needs or wants. 

If unmet needs for United States farm products exist, the existence of these 
wants and needs is itself the justification of efforts to bring about their 
fulfillment 

Within our own country, unmet needs for food, for good nutrition and fiber, 
for more adequate clothing, are well documented and recognized 

We know that people with low incomes are unable to buy all of the food and 
clothes they need for an acceptable standard of living. Many of these would 
buy more if they had the funds. We know that current public assistance pro 
grams do not provide a high enough financial assistance to recipients to allow 
them to purchase enough of the right kinds of food and clothing 

We know, also, that many people with comfortable incomes do not spend as 
much or as wisely for food as they should to obtain good nutrition 

We need to create an expanded food and nutrition educational program 
through our schools, factories, stores, and every other means to greatly expand 
popular knowledge of good nutrition and its requirements in types and forms 
of food 

We need to expand already existing food and nutrition programs such as the 
Federal school lunch program, the plentiful foods program, and distribution to 
needy people and institutions that serve them. 

However, even when expanded, such programs do not go nearly as far as we 
should go in meeting the need to increase food consumption at low-income group 

National Farmers Union recommends, therefore, that we accept as sound public 
policy a “domestic food allotment” program with the aim of making available the 
health-protective foods in the entire area of underconsumption caused by inade 
quate consumer income. In this connection we urge favorable consideration of 
H. R. 8208, the domestic food allotment bill introduced by Congressmen Lovre 
and Metealf. While we favor the legislation introduced hy Congressmen Lovre 
and Metcalf, we will not oppose the inauguration of a domestic food allotment 
program along the lines proposed under other similar bills. 

I urge the committee to include the provisions of H. R. 8208 or some similar bill 
as one of the major titles of the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if the enactment of such legislation was delayed 
by long discussions of minor differences in the bills which have been introduced. 
I am sure you will agree that the sooner such a program is inaugurated the 
quicker our underconsumption problem can be solved and the greater the benefits 
to consumers and farmers alike. 

With respect to the groups which should participate, I should like to see, ulti 
mately, a broad program with the coverage provided in the Aiken-Metealf food 
allotment bills. However, it appears appropriate to suggest more limited cover 
age while experience is being gained in the operational aspects of the program. 
It is suggested that during this period coverage he extended to relief recipients, 
including old-age pensions and plus those who have been unemployed for 6 weeks 
or more. 
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The Aiken-Metcalf bills provide for recipients to obtain enough food certificates 
each month to obtain fully adequate diets. The bill introduced by Senator Kerr 
and other Senators sets a limit of $10 per person per month. I do not oppose 
either of these proposals. It is suggested, however, in the interest of gaining 
experience in the operation of the program, that you may wish to set the limit 
as a figure under $10 per month. 

There are about 2,600,000 aged persons on public assistance rolls; 2 million 
dependent children and caretakers on public assistance rolls; about 100,000 blind ; 
198,000 totally disabled on public relief assistance ; and 594,000 persons receiving 
general relief assistance from state and local sources. This is a total of about 
5,400,000 persons. 

Assuming that only such persons would participate in the domestic food allot- 
nent program and that each would receive a $5 maximum certificate or allotment 
coupon per month, the total annual value of the certificates or coupons used 
would be approximately $324 million. 

If, in addition, the 2,200,000 persons estimated by the Bureau of the Census 
to have been unemployed for 6 weeks or more in February 1954 should be added 
to the recipients of food certificates, this would cost an additional $10 million per 


month. This amount is based on a $5 maximum certificate or allotment coupon 
per unemployed person per month. 

If a complete domestic food allotment program were in operation we would 
need expansion of the entire dairy, livestock, and poultry industry by about 20 to 
25 percent « r 1953 productio1 \n expanding livestock industry will provide 


sound need for the use of diverted wheat and cotton areas in the production of 
more oats, barley, and grain sorghums. An expanding dairy herd will also need 
expansion of the high protein feed supplements—linseed meal, soybean meal, and 
cottonseed meal. On this foundation, 90 percent of parity price supports for basic 
commodities would certainly not build up “unmanageable” surpluses. 

In the current debate about farm programs, so-called high, rigid supports are 
blamed for creating surpluses of farm products. First of all let us remember we 
have no such thing as high price supports. The highest support we have is at 90 
percent and that is 10 percent short of a fair price. 

Flexible supports and low prices would be no cure and no deterrent for food 
surpluses 

Food consumption and demand is strongest when farmers are receiving prices 
which average near to parity 

What are these terrible, dangerous and burdensome surpluses which we hear 
about today? 

On last July 1 we had a wheat earryover of 559 million bushels. This is 
not a record carryover. We had a larger carryover both in 1941 and 1952. 

On last July 1 we had a carryover of oats of 225 millions of bushels, the 
smallest carryover since 1950 

On July 1 we had a carryover of 51 million bushels of barley, the smallest 
carryover since 1939. 

On July 1 we had a carryover of 10 million bushels of flaxseed, the smallest 
earryover since 1947. 

On October 1 we had a carryover of 763 million bushels of corn. This is 
not a record carryover. We had a carryover of more than 800 million 
bushels in 1949 and 1950 and as you know the supply came in very handy. 

Our corn carryover in 1950 was an all-time high of about 860 million bushels 
and the production guides for 1951, which were announced by the Government, 
called for an increase from 84 million to 90 million acres of corn. 

Considering the conditions, that was a reasonable production goal. Today, we 
certainly would be on thin ice without a corn carryover of at least 1 billion 
bushels. 

Certainly, we should maintain a carryover that would get us through 1 bad 
crop year. 

I say this for two reasons: 

(a) Unsettled international conditions require that we maintain a large 
food reserve. 

(6b) Drought conditions in 1953 were severe in some areas of the country 
and threaten to hecome general in 1954 unless we have substantial moisture 
in the near future. 

Present control laws should be amended so that as a national policy we have 
a carryover equal to 1 year’s domestic and export needs on the major grains, and 
provision should he made that imported grains are isolated and not counted in 
the computation, when acreage controls are necessary. 
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It is estimated that more than a million acres of cropland in the great South- 
west have lost most of their topsoil. 

United States Weather Bureau reports show that great stretches of farmland 
throughout the central and southern areas of the country have received less than 
50 percent of normal precipitation during this past winter. More than 100 mil 
lion acres of cropland lie in this zone which has had an unusually dry winter. 


Let me point out that in the average year we lose only about 10 to 15 million 
acres of land which is planted to crops but is not harvested. 
In 1933 we lost 48 million acres and in 1934 we lost 44 million acres. Today 


more than 100 million acres are in the danger zone 

In 1934 our production of the 22 leading field crops was only 67.5 percent o 
normal production as denoted by the 10-vear average from 1923 to 19: 

Our grain production was only 44 percent of normal production when com 
pared with a base period of 1924-29 

Crop yield per acre was down to 71 percent of normal in 1934 
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1 Short 


As Secretary of Agriculture Benson pointed out in his statement to the House 
Agriculture Committee, there have been 8 times within the last 20 years in 
this country when it was mighty lucky that this Nation had on hand sizable 
reserves of food and fiber commodities. The advocates of the sliding scale state 
that these reserves were the accidental byproducts of operation of the price 
support system. But the fact remains that the National was fortunate in 
1934-86, again in World War II, and again in the Korean incident that we had 
those stocks on hand. Obviously it would have been better if those stocks had 
been set aside under the provisions of the National Stockpiling Act, as this 
Nation sets aside copper, aluminum, zinc, and other strategic commodities. 

Studies of some years ago by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicated 
that with the then population of the Nation, a stockpile of approximately 400 
to 500 million bushels of wheat and bread grains, 800 million bushels of feed 
grains, and about 4 million bales of cotton would be required to tide the Nation 
over a series of 2 moderately low yield years followed by a bad year. These 
are conditions such as the weather forecasters expect on the average of about 
2 or 3 times each 12 years. Such a stockpile would not have allowed this Nation 
to fill its domestic and normal export needs in a series of years such as the 
drought of the 1930's. 

The population of the United States and of the world has increased since 
the BAE study was made. Moreover, contemplation of surprise enemy attack 
in this period of cold peace urges a reappraisal of food and fiber stockpile 
policies. Recent disclosures of the damage that can be wrought by newer types 
of hydrogen bombs; of the kind of warfare chemicals the papers report as being 
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manufactured near Denver, Colo.; and public knowledge of the possibilities of 
germ and bacteriological warfare indicate to me that prudence for national 
safety requires a better and more adequate provision for set-aside stockpiles 
of safety reserves of food and fiber commodities than has yet been contemplated. 
Instead of the proposed commodity set-asides in the draft legislation before 
your committee, which mainly presumes that the set-aside will be rapidly dis- 
posed of, I urge that you include as part of the bill a definite provision for the 
establishment under the National Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act, a definite stockpile of at least 5 million bales of cotton and 500 million 
bushels of wheat, and a commensurate quantity of other storable farm com- 
modities and storable products of perishable farm commodities 

In my opinion, to do less is to take, in this troubled period, an undue risk to 
national safety. I understand that both Switzerland and Sweden now main- 
tain food stockpiles equal to a year’s need for consumption. Can we in the 
United States afford to do less? Germicidal bombs could easily spread animal 
or plant diseases that could well taken an entire year to bring under control. 
In such an event it would be well if sufficient stockpiles existed to prevent hunger 
and starvation in this country and among our allies 

ro the extent that stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation are trans- 
ferred to the set-aside national stockpile, the corporation should be reimbursed 
for such stocks at the rate established for domestic sales in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 

A program of the type I am here recommending to you has been introduced 
for wheat by Senator Mansfield in the Senate and Congressman Metcalf in 
the House and with respect to cotton by Representative Brooks. I urge you to 
incorporate the provisions of these bills into the proposed Agricultural Act of 
1954 

Country X can gain anytime it can swap 20 bushels of wheat for more 
than 1 watch. Country Y can gain anytime it can swap 1 watch for more than 
1314 bushels of wheat. Country X could produce wheat and swap it for watches, 
and country Y produce watches and swap for wheat at a rate of 17 bushels of 
wheat per watch, and both come out ahead 

Even though country X can produce both wheat and watches at less cost per 
unit than country Y, it still makes sense (both countries gain) to let country Y 
produce all the watches because it can produce watches with less disadvantage 
than it can wheat Country X can produce wheat with a greater advantage than 
it can produce watches 

Both countries can have a higher standard of living if each specializes in 
the things it can do best and expands its exchange of products with other 


eountries 


But manu man-made laws retard ¢ rpande d international erchanae of com- 
modities 

Both Argentina and the Russian-dominated nations have greatly favored 
industrial over agricultural expansion, Long-time practice of Argentina and 
the Soviet Union has been compulsory deliveries at low fixed prices for farm 
products. Result has been reduced farm production, rationing, and a policy of 
scarcity 

Most of the democratic nations of the world have developed programs to 
establish floors under farm-family income and hold up farm prices. For 
example: 

(a) In the United Kingdom (England) farm income and expenditure are 
reviewed annually by the Government to fix prices that will keep income above 
COosTS 

(b>) Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, and Switzerland have programs to main- 
tain a desirable relation between total farm income and total farm costs. Other 
European nations have similar programs. 

(c) In Canada, the Government is authorized by law to support prices of 
any farm product and does so when necessary to protect farm income. All 
purchases and sales of grain for export are handled by the Government Wheat 
Board 

(7d) New Zealand operates a farm price stabilization program that includes 
production payments when required to prevent farm returns from falling too far. 

(e) Other democratic nations have similar price support or farm-income- 
protection programs 

To protect their domestic farm price and income support programs, practically 
every country regulates the import of United States produced farm products 
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by means of tariffs, embargoes, import quotas, currency exchange regulations and 
other government devices. Industrial development and prices of manufactured 
goods have been similarly protected in most countries 

The United States also has tariffs and import embargoes against imports 
However, United States tariffs are among the lowest of all countries of the 
world, and the United States reduced them more over the past 15 years than 
most countries, 

Import embargoes are currently much more important than tariffs in restrict 
ing and reducing the amount and volume of international exchange of products 

Total free world imports amounted to $80 billion in 1952. Of this, $20 billion 
went in United States and other “hard currency” countries. All but $1 billion 
of these imports were free of embargoes 

The other $60 billion of imports went into “soft currency” countries. Prac 
tically all of this was subjected to embargoes against foods coming from United 
States and other hard currency countries 

Approximately 80 percent of all United States farm exports are subject to 
restriction and regulation in the importing countries to which we sell 


Low purchasing power not overproduction limits foreign demand 


There is no shortage of need for increased food and fiber consumption according 
to reports of Food and Agriculture Organization, U. N. Here are some facts 

1. Half the world’s people have just about enough food for minimum sub 
sistence—barely enough to prevent undernutrition but not enough for health by 
any decent standard. 

2. Only about one-third of the world population has enough food of the right 
kind to be well nourished. 

3. Average life expectancy in India is 27 years compared with the United 
States with 68 years. 

t. In India 123 of each 1,000 babies born die in their first year. In the United 
States the figure is only 29 per 1,000. In Iraq and Egypt, only 600 of each 1,000 
that are born live to be 5 years old. 

5. To bring the average world textile consumption per person up to only one 
half the United States average of 88 pounds per year, would require an increase 
in world production of cotton and other fibers of almost 90 percent 

6. Population increase in the last 15 years has outrun increases in food and 

fiber production in the world as a whole and in many different countries of the 
world, particularly in southeast Asia, southeast Europe, northern Africa, Ger- 
many and Austria. 
7. To be safe, nutritionally, over a long period requires about 1,900 calories 
a day with some protein from animal sources in warmer tropical climates; and 
2,200 calories a day in cooler areas, such as the United States. In all but a hand 
ful of countries, the people on the average live at or very near this breakover 
point. Since some people in every country live very well indeed, considerably 
more than half of the population live below the safe nutritional level most of 
their lives. 


Alternative policies 


Faced with the problems of tariffs, low productivity, dollar shortages, embar 
goes and other problems restricting sale of United States farm products in other 
countries, the United States can take the road of abundance or one of the roads 
to scarcity. 

There are two kinds of scarcity roads: 

(a) Eeonomie isolation—go it alone. 

(b) Exclusive reliance upon cartel-dominated “free trade.” 

The United States can go it alone. American markets for American goods 
Hold out competing imports; give up foreign markets for United States pro- 
duction. If we do this 

United States farmers would have to shift 50 million acres now produc- 
ing wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, soybeans, apples, and other commodi 
ties into production of something else that could be sold in United States. 

A large segment of United States industrial production would have to shut 
down, lay off workers, reduce consumer demand in United States for farm 
commodities for lack of raw materials and lack of foreign markets. 

United States farmers’ cost of production and consumers’ cost of living 
would rise owing to not being able to buy imported goods. 

Entire free world, including United States production and living standards 
would be reduced. “Stomach communism” in many areas of the world would 
be promoted. A “Fortress America” would become inevitable. 
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If we want this, if we want to “go it alone,” it can be done with preclusive 
protective embargoes and tariffs against imports; expansion of buy American 
policies; refusal to support U. N. and FAO; stop United States economic aid to 
other democratic nations. 

rhe other road to scarcity is to rely exclusively upon cartel-dominated so-called 
“free international trade.” We can do this by repealing our tariffs, abolishing 
our embargoes against competing imports, such as sugar, wool, feed grains, bar- 
ley and dairy products: stopping United States economic aid to other countries; 
abolish the United States Export-Import Bank, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

International trade would then be dominated by international private cartels— 
huge international trade monopolies—only the farmers and other raw material 
producers of the world would “enjoy” the fruits of competition. 

Foreign countries could not be expected to greatly reduce their government 
restrictions on trade and currency exchange. United States producers would be 
“set free” in an administered-price market dominated by foreign-government 
regulations and international private cartels. Selling prices received by United 
States producers would be uncertain and artificially low. Buying prices paid by 
United States consumers would be uncertain and artificially high. 

The “world price” of farm commodities and other raw materials such as tin, 
rubber, and iron ore, would fluctuate widely from month to month and year to 
year. This would discourage productive investments and retard economic expan- 
sion in the democratic nations 

Neither of these scarcity roads is the right road. 


The road to abundance 


The road to abundance is through (1) negotiated international regulation of 
expanded international exchange of raw materials, (2) greater international 
economic cooperation by negotiation of an international raw materials reserve, 
(3) extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and (4) of additional in- 
ternational commodity agreements such as the International Wheat Agreement. 

I subscribe to the following resolution adopted at June 1953 meeting in Rome, 
Italy, of International Federation of Agricultural Producers: 

“The committee has again considered the proposal to establish a world food 
reserve, into which surplus supplies can be placed and from which they can be 
withdrawn to meet the needs of necessitous areas and contribute to stabiliza- 
tion of markets. The committee considers the IFAP should continue to endorse 
this proposal and feels that it should be developed into a practical operation 
under the joint auspices of Food and Agriculture Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. Urges that more attention than in the past be paid to practical ways 
of operating such a world food reserve in relation to regular international com- 
modity trade, existing and proposed international individual commodity agree- 
ments, and with price support and commodity-storing programs of member 
nations.” 

National Farmers’ Union has proposed an International Raw Materials Re- 
serve of similar character to cover petroleum, iron ore, tin, rubber and other raw 
materials, as well as food. A proposed International Food Reserve resolution 
has been introduced in the United States Senate by a large number of Senators 
including members of this committee. We urge passage of this resolution. 

We favor extension of United States Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The International Wheat Agreement was extended last year for 3 more years: 
this agreement should be renewed when it expires. Additional international 
individual commodity agreements are needed to cover all farm products and 
other raw materials that enter, in any important way, in world trade. We shall 
support approval of the International Sugar Agreement that was recently 
negotiated. 


Interim policies pending establishment of needed International Institutions 
should protect family farmers 


Wheat and petroleum are the only commodities for which international agree- 
ments have been put into operation; the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expires again in 1954; no proposals for an international raw materials or food 
reserve has yet been accepted by the different nations; the world bank is small 
and very cautious: and the international exchange of farm and manufactured 
commodities is governed currently to a very large degree by a complex and 
completely illogical combination of the various tangled elements of the two 
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scarcity programs of “go it alone” economic isolation in the different nations and 
of elements of reliance upon cartel-dominated “free world trade.” 

To protect United States farm family income and purchasing power until such 
time as negotiated instruments for international cooperation and expanded eco- 
nomic development and international trade can be worked out and established, 
the only recourse open to family farmers is 

(a) Domestic price support programs at 100 percent of parity combined 
with 

(b) Such tariffs, import embargoes, and economic assistance programs, 
barter arrangements and the like as will promote exports of United States 
farm commodities and protect United States farm price programs and 
United States family farmers from the ill-effects of competing imports 

As to farm products that must be exported : 

(a) The best method is the sale, loan, trade or donation to other coun- 
tries for dollars or for soft currency at or below the world price with re- 
turns to United States farm producers maintained by means of poduction 
payments financed from general public revenues from the United States 
Treasury. 

(b) Second best is firm price supports at 100 percent parity with export 
subsidies paid to exporters 

As to importation of farm commodities that compete in American markets 
against commodities produced by American family farmers, we favor the follow- 
ing in the descending order of desirability : 

(a) United States farm price supports carried out by means of parity 
production payments to family farmers with no increase in tariffs or em- 
bargoes against imports. This is done in the sugar program and has been 
proposed for wool. 

(b) United States farm price supports carried out by means of parity 
payments with parity level restrictions on imports by means of automatic 
flexible parity tariffs or embargoes 

To implement this program we recommend the establishment of a farm trad- 
ing post as a branch of the Foreign Operations Administration to act as United 
States agent to: 

(a) Negotiate additional international commodity agreements, such as 
International Wheat Agreement ; 

(b) Negotiate and establish an international raw materials reserve; and 

(c) To carry out the sale, barter, loan and donation of United States 
farm products to other nations at or below the world price for dollars or 
soft currency to further the aims of United States foreign policy 

The costs of all such programs should be charged to foreign policy and national 
security rather than to farmers and farm programs. 

Several bills to establish a program along the lines of our recommendations 
have been introduced in the House and Senate and referred to the Agricultural 
Committees for consideration. I shall direct my remarks to the H. R. 7876, the 
Farm Trading Post Act of 1954. introduced by Congressman Hill of Colorado I 
understand that a similar bill has been introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota. The Senate has already enacted a bill with some but 
not all of the essential features—last July, I believe 

I urge your committee to include the provisions of H. R. 7876, the Hill bill, as 
one of the maior titles of the comprehensive Agricultural Act of 1954 

The Farm Trading Post Act proposed in the Hill bill contains many provisions 
similar to the agricultural trade development bills that have been referred to 
your committee for consideration and is similar in some respects to the bill passed 
last summer by the Senate. These common provisions include: Authorization 
of donation of abundant farm commodities by the United States to other coun- 
tries to relieve famine and other urgent relief needs; authorization for executive 
branch agencies to negotiate agreements with other countries whereby private 
traders can sell abundant United States farm commodities in foreign countries 
for local or soft currencies and trade such currencies to United States agenices 
for dollars: and provision that the United States Government would use the soft 
currencies so received to make relief grants, to make grants and loans to facili- 
tate and encourage economic development, to develop markets, to purchase stra- 
tegic material for the national stockpile, and for other purposes. The bills 
provide for such sales of normal stocks as well as Commodity Credit Corporation 
owned stocks for the purposes outlined in the bill. 

These are good provisions and should be incorporated in the package bill that 
your committee recommends. There are several provisions of the farm trading 
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bill introduced by Congressman Hill that differ from, and are superior in 
those in the other foreign disposal bills before you. These pro 


* special importance I urge you strongly to give special considera- 


on to these and that they be included in whatever bill you recommend. These 


(a) The appropriations authorized to carry out the program are made 

ectly » the Foreign Operations Administration not to the Department 

Aoric t e for transfe! ) roreign operations agency, 

(hb) United States volunt elief agencies would be used to the maxi 
n extent possible to in e that the food will get to people who really 
need it and who lack the purchasing power to buy normally 


(c) A special appropriation would be authorized for famine and urgent 


(7d) Commodity Credit Corporation would be reimbursed for such of its 


stocks as might be used in the program at the rate specified in the Agri 


cultural Act of 1949, that is at current support loan level plus carrying 
charges pius > percent rhis provision 1s gre atly to be preferred to the pro 
on in other sim ir bills whicl requires that all expenses connected with 


the program be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds, and that 


he expend tures be made up by cancellation of notes by the Treasury. 


By the former method, the costs of the program are charged in the public mind 


here the charges properly belong, that is, to foreign policy and national secu 


ppropriations rather than to farmers and farm programs as would be the 


ase where e expenses of the foreign distribution program is carried as loss 


n 





deapital impairment of Commodity Credit Corporati m 
[ strongly recommend that your committee include the provisions of the Farm 


rading Post Act as a separate title in the comprehensive legislative proposal 
i u intend to draft for submission for passage by this session of the Con 
ESS 

With the local, or so-called soft, currencies received under this program, the 


ted States can help democratic nations to increase production and living 


tandards; and thus contribute to world political stability, military strength, 
| 


ser econo! ( ntegration and to t 


he ultimate attainment of a permanent 


rhe average per person re; neome in the United States is $1,900 per year 
by such countries as Switzerland, Canada, Aus 


New Zealand, and Sweden. Real income per person in England is half 








s level is approached onl 


that of the United States; French per person income is two-thirds that of Eng- 
ind; and Italian is only two-thirds that of French. 


United States $1, 900 
England 950 
France 625 
Italy 450 


In the most of the rest of the world income and standards of living are very 
iu ’ 
An 


in Asiatie countries 


l lower ave 





ging around $125 per person per year in South and Central 


erica, $75 per person in Africa and Middle East; and $40 per person per year 





} 


The United States has 6 percent of the world’s people and 50 percent of world’s 
income and 50 percent of its productive capacity. Similar figures for the con- 
tinents of the world are: 


Percent of 


World’s World’s 
people income 






If history teaches anything it is that situations of this kind cannot long endure. 
History has a way of removing barriers and evening off such extremes of economic 
opportunity It behooves the United States to see that the evening up comes 
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about by expanding economic opportunities in other nations—not reducing our 
own living standards. 

The United States can use its abundant food and fiber production to help raise 
incomes and living standards in other nations by aiding them in promoting more 
rapid economic development and through direct money aid and assistance 

More than a third of the world’s people live in the United States, Western 
Europe, and other democratic nations that are relatively well developed and have 
fairly high incomes and living standards; another third live in countries behind 
the so-called Iron Curtain dominated by Soviet Russia and its police state system 
of control. 

The remaining third of the world’s people—almost 1 billion of them—live in 
nations that have not yet made up their minds about democracy. These are the 
people of South and Cnetral America, Southeast Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
Kast. Here “stomach communism” holds out a glittering lure with its false prom- 
ises of enough to eat. 

These nations have not attained the economic development and higher living 
standards easily possible with modern technology and organization. Poverty is 
the rule as the figures below indicate. 


Per person average annual real income in selected countries 


[Figures from United Nations publications; for comparison, U. 8S. figure i 
ASIA SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

Thailand . a $36 

Afghanistan _ _ ~~ ; i 50 Argentina-- aaa $346 

Burma. ; : 36 Venezuela dee 

Ceylon_-_- ; 2¢6 Uruguay 331 

India. ~ 57 Bolivia_- 55 

Indonesia - - - - 25 Brazil ; 112 

Japan 100 Chile 188 

South Korea___- 35 Colombia 132 

Philippines - - - ae, 44 Cuba_- 296 

Ecuador 10 

MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA Guatemala 77 

Haiti__ 10 

Egypt----- 100 Mexico 12] 

Ethopia_-. : 38 Paraguay S4 

Tran-- ; 85 Peru 100 
[raq - _- ; site 85 
Lebanon _ -- : 125 
Pakistan - ‘ 51 


The United States needs to adopt policies and programs to use the abundant 
production of our farms to help these 1 billion people join the human race 
and get away from their poverty, starvation, and nakedness Enactment of 
the farm trading post bill as part of the comprehensive Agricultural Act of 
1954 will be a big step in the right direction. 

In addition to the farm trading post bill I urge you to incorporate in the 
comprehensive bill the provisions of H. R. 7546, introduced by Mr. Whitten, 
which would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to sell CCC stocks in world 
markets at competitive, rather than prevailing, prices. 

The CHamman. We thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Hint. How would you get the food program on milk solids 
or nonfat milk solids distributed? In other words, what would the 
county and State have in the expense? Have we ever discussed that 4 

Mr. Baxer. In the penny milk, Congressman Hill, for school chil- 
dren, that would probably operate best as a part of the school-lunch 
program where the children would pay, instead of 5, 7, or 10 cents 
a glass for milk at their cafeteria lunch at school, they would pay only 
1 penny for a glass of milk. 

Mr. Hiix. Let me ask another question. I have often wondered in 
my own personal experience if there is any way that we could take 
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our old-age pension folks or folks living on substandard diets, as we 
know is going on in some areas, is there some way we could enlarge 
the school program itself so that the community supply food to the 
school-lunch program free, that is, without administration expense 
at the Federal level, could that organization be used to supply the 
food to the older folks who are in distress ? 

Mr. Baker. It very well could be. I have not been able to think 
all the way through the mechanics of how it would operate in con- 
nection with the school-lunch program. There is one problem right 
on the surface, and that is that not ne arly all the schools have school- 
lunch programs, and there might not be a school-lunch school near 
enough to be convenient or accessible to some of the recipients that 
you named. 

That could be overcome, however, by expanding the school-lunch 
program, and it ought to be e xpanded. It could be overcome by using 
other schools for the old-age program that do not themselves have 
school lunches. There is no insurmountable difficulty that I can see 
to carrying out either for all kinds of relief assistance recipients or 
for the old-age recipients that you mentioned. I do not see why that 
could not be carried out through the school-lunch program. 

It might be better, however, in both cases to do it in terms of the 
actual handling and distribution, purchase and sale, of the commodi- 
ties to be handled through regular channels of trade rather than 
being shipped around by Federal, State or local governments con- 
cerned, to where the local on board would be making the pur- 
chases of the food. At least you would be certain of getting fresh 
locally produced saieinamnbiaies if those were available and at the time 
they are available. 

The CuHatmrman. Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Baker, I wonder how far you would suggest going 
in the use of commodities that require processing before they are 
usable, I mean require extensive and expensive processing. For in- 
stance, beni, You cannot simply give these people wheat and expect 
them to use it. What part of the cost of that processing would the 
Government bear ? 

Mr. Baker. Are you speaking of domestic or foreign ? 

Mr. Poacr. I am speaking of the domestic right now. 

Mr. Baxer. In the first place elder citizens ant school children both 
do need some bread to go with their high protein supplement, such as 
meat, milk, and the other things. We would not want to tell a school 
which has a school-lunch program or one of Mr. Hill’s elder citizens 
programs, that those folks should do without bread. 

Mr. Poace. Would you use bread in this kind of a program? I am 
thinking merely in terms of this: About 3 cents of wheat as I under- 
stand it goes into a loaf of bread. Then there are some 14 or 15 cents 
of processing in the loaf of bread. If we use that bread as an instru- 
mentality of using up our surpluses, are we not using about five times 
as much money as we are where we would distribute those surpluses 
direct? And does it not become a very expensive method of distribu- 
tion where there are big processing costs? I recognize that when you 
are talking about fresh vegetables, even meats or milk, that the per- 
centage that goes to the producer is substantially higher than the per- 
centage that goes to the producer in other commodities. Cotton falls 
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in the same category as wheat, though it is not a food. Nobody uses 
cottonseed as it comes from the farm. You could give it to every poor 
farmer in New York State and it would not help them any. Somebody 
has to process it. 

How far would you suggest we go with that processing ¢ 

Mr. Baker. There are two parts to the answer, I think, Congress- 
man. Poage. One is to the extent that these folks need bread or some 
other processed commodity, either their own — y or this special dis- 
tribution money, is spent to buy some of that bread. So that those 
high processing costs have to be paid by that family regardless. 

From the standpoint of use, the most efficient use of Government 
funds to move so-called abundant and plentiful foods, the Congress- 
man is absolutely correct that the money goes to a higher par value of 
commodities when used on fresh fruits and vegetables, things you 
named, than it would on bread or other highly processed foods. 

Mr. McMuzan. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 

Mr. McMitian. Why could not a system be worked out where the 
mills could take a total of this surplus wheat themselves? That would 
use up some of this wheat for processing. That is what we do at home. 
When we grind meal we give them a portion of the meal for grinding, 
and pay them no money. 

Mr. Baxer. It would be immediately on the market the same as all 
the rest, would it not? You would not have changed anything as far 
as the market goes. 

Mr. Poace. I assume that you would probably agree that a pro 
gram of distribution to the needy—and I want you to understand that 
I am not critical of it, because I think it is a sound program, I think 
we should dispose of surpluses to the extent we can in that way—lI 
assume you agree that we probably should give to the recipients of 
old-age assistance and to school lunches those things that would move 
the largest volume of Government-held stocks for the money that we 
have and then, as in the case of the individual who is receiving an 
old-age grant, this would be an additional amount ¢ 

I am assuming that you do not favor reducing the grant by reason 
of this gift. 

Mr. Baker. That last point is very important. 

Mr. Poace. The individual would be in position to still buy, 
actually he would be in a better position to buy such commodities as 
bread, than he was before he got the gift, let us say, of butter to put 
on the bread. He would be in a better position to buy the bread than 
he would be before. At least that is the way I think it should be. 

The same way with the school-lunch program. The local author- 
ities, the local school, if it receives a gift of certain surplus fruits 
and vegetables or meats, would be in a better position then to buy 
the more highly processed commodities because they would still have 
all the money they had in the beginning. 

Consequently they could still do more than they could have done 
had they not received this grant. 

Mr. Baker. Certainly that is true, Congressman. Also looking at 
the legislation that would be adopted this session, and put into opera- 
tion and administration next year, it might be well to limit the scope 
of commodities to which it would be applied to those where it gives 
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promise of working with greatest efliciency and with the most results 
per dollar of expenditure. 

Mr. Poace. And simply from a practical standpoint the practical 
thing to do would be to use the thing's we have. Let us say we have 
a surplus at a given time of—well, take potatoes as the classic 
example; they are not in surp jus now. Let us say we have cabbage 
in surplus. We ought to use cabbage at that time instead of potatoes. 

Mr. Lovre. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Lover. As the author of one of these domestic surplus disposal 
bills, I had in mind to dispos e prine ipally of dairy products, poultry 
products, meat products, and certainly I did not have in mind bread 
in that particular form, although I recognize that is an extreme end. 

But principally to dispose of dairy surpluses we now have on hand 
and which the school children and the needy need very much. Also 
poultry. Of course, they have been receiving it in the past in the 
school-lunch programs. 

Mr. Poace. What would you give them in the way of poultry? 
You could give them eges without much processing. But when you 
go to give them chicken livers, you run into a good deal of processing 
costs. 

Mr. Lovrr. They have been receiving turkeys, I know, by the scores 
for several years. And it has played a very important role in the 
menu of our children. 

Certainly we can continue that where it is necessary. Certainly 
that is true with all dairy products and meat products which are also 
now finding their way into the school-lunch programs. 

It seems to me that that program can be expanded to give to the 
needy, to give to the pensioners, the unemployed, and those that are 
actually in need. That was my reasoning back of the bill that I intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Poacr. Would the gentleman go a little further? When it 
comes to meat, at the present time there is still a surplus of beef. There 
is no surplus of pork. Yet if you left it to these school authorities, 9 
out of 10 of them, if they just ordered what they pleased, would order 
some bacon and some ham. They would do it just as sure as the world 
is here. 

If you gave them bacon and ham under the present circumstances 
I understand the circumstances next fall might be different—with the 
present supply situation, beef versus pork, what would you give them ? 

Mr. Lovre. The emphasis should be on that in which we are in 
surplus. 

Mr. Poacr. Unless we wrote it into the law you know and I know 
what they would do. They would ask for those things that are scarce. 
It is human nature to do it. I always find myself wanting that thing 
that is scarce and somehow or other I do not appreciate the thing that 
is inabundance. That has been my experience. 

Mr. Lover. Are you typical of the rank and file? 

Mr. Poage. I think so. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, it might be pointed out that in Congress- 
man Lovre’s bill he lists specifically for the immediate period the 
things that his bill would apply to, and it covers the things that he just 
mentioned. 

Another way that that could be done in the law, an equally accept- 
able way, and which would be applicable over a longer period of years 
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ahead, would be to give the authority or responsibility to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine from month to month, or from 
quarter to quarter, or fiscal year to fiscal year, a list of plentiful foods, 
or a list of foods in abundant supply, and then say that your coupons 
or whatever certificates you use, are available for use only for the 
purchase of commodities on that list established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

It would handle the beef versus pork problem that you mentioned. 
It is not a new departure. 

Mr. Poacr. You do agree that there ought to be some way of chan- 
neling things that are in surplus at a given time into this use, rather 
than allowing those recipients to demand and secure things that are 
in short supply ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I prefer abundant supply to surplus, otherwise we 
are in agreement. 

Mr. Horven. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. The gentleman from Texas emphasizes the high cost 
of a loaf of bread. I am also interested in the colloquy between 
the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from South Dakota. 
I was amazed that neither of them mentioned cornmeal. Is there 
any reason in the world why we cannot use cornmeal? There is not 
much processing cost connected with that. You just grind up the 
corn. That is about all that is involved. Cornmeal should be in- 
cluded for export. Cornmeal can be made into cornbread and corn- 
cakes, and a lot of other things. 

Mr. Baxer. Congressman Hoeven, I was raised on it together 
with a little blackstrap molasses. I do not think it hurt me mentally 
or physically. 

Mr. Horven. I have tried to find out for a long time from the 
Department of Agriculture why they have not given more consid- 
eration to the byproducts of corn. If we really have a surplus of 
corn there is no reason why we could not convert some of it to corn- 
meal and distribute it at low cost. 

Mr. Baxer. Any food commodity that is in abundant supply, in 
this suggestion that I made to Congressman Poage, should be eligible 
to be placed on the list for the Secretary of Agriculture. I would 
suggest that you may want to draft that title of your bill with a pro- 
vision of that type in it. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we 
thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. E. M. Norton, executive 
director of the National Milk Producers Federation. 


STATEMENT OF E. M. NORTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Norron. I am E. M. Norton, executive director of the National 
Milk Producers Fede ration, with oflices at 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The federation is the oldest and largest agricultural commodity 
organization in the United States. It is a group which consists of 
over 100 member associations, with over 600 submember associations, 
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and has a combined membership of approximately one-half million 
dairy farm families in 46 of the 48 States. These farmers through 
their cooperatives market 22 billion pounds of whole milk equiva- 
lent annually, or more than one-fifth of all milk and cream leaving 
farms in commercial channels. 

I would like to point out that production of most of the large agri- 
cultural crops in the United States is more or less regionalized. Cotton, 
for example, is largely grown in the South. Wheat is mostly produced 
in the Great Plains region; tobacco is a southeastern crop; and rather 
definite areas of production could be defined for most farm com- 
modities. 

In dairying, however, we have a nationwide farm enterprise. The 
membership of our federation, as I have said, extends over 46 States. 
There are approximately 2 million farm families which produce milk 
or cream for commercial sale. Their production last year totaled over 
121 billion pounds of milk. Dairying also is primarily a domestic 
industry. We import very little, and normally we export very little. 

The purpose of my testimony here today is to discuss with the com- 
mittee methods of disposal, in both domestic and foreign trade chan- 
nels, of stocks of dairy products now held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It is our belief that if the various disposal methods 
which can be used are not immediately instituted, the stocks held by 
CCC tend to depress the market to the point that every farm family 
engaged in the dairy business can expect his maximum price to be the 
support level. He can expect to get no more for his milk than the 
support level. Thus we have 8 or 9 percent of the milk setting the price 
for every dairy producer in this country. 

There have been many plans presented to the Department of Agri- 
culture and to this Congress under which CCC stocks of dairy products 
could be utilized in both domestic and foreign channels of trade. It 
is our opinion that no one of these plans in itself can be made broad 
enough to provide for the utilization of all the available types of dairy 
products. No one of them should be relied upon to provide the sole 
outlet for any one commodity, but it is imperative that some effective 
combination of plans must be put into operation immediately. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, in his testimony before 
this committee on April 27, effectively outlined events which have led 
to the necessity for legislative assistance in developing new foreign 
outlets for CCC surplus stocks, including those of dairy products. — 

Generally, the Assistant Secretary stated that legislation be adopted 
under which changes would be made in section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1935, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to expend funds to facilitate the distribution 
of surplus stocks. 

We endorse this request of the Department of Agriculture, and we 
believe that the Secretary should be encouraged to use such funds to 
promote the use of dairy products and other surplus commodities in 
available foreign outlets. 

Your attention is also invited to the list of 11 principles which the 
Assistant Secretary outlined to govern the foreign disposal of these 
surpluses. We believe that legislation within the framework of these 
principles can promote the foreign policy of the United States. How- 
ever, as I have stated above, no one plan should be relied upon to re- 
duce CCC stocks and it is our firm belief that the American consumer 
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should be accorded first priority in any program undertaken to dis- 
pose of these stocks. 

We, therefore, have developed a plan under which CCC stocks of 
dairy products can be used to return a tax dividend, if you will, to 
the American consumer; reduce the stocks of dairy products held by 
the Department of Agric ulture; and increase consumer demand for 
these products. 

In checking with the Department of Agriculture, we find that on 
April 21 CCC held stocks of butter, grade A and B, totaling 
358,745,046 pounds; cheese, 381,922,858 pounds; and nonfat dry milk 
solids, 589,004,849 pounds. 

We have been advised that stocks of dairy products owned by CCC 
can be returned to the normal domestic channels of trade without re- 
gard to prices at which the products have been acquired. Our pro- 
posal deals only with the stocks of butter owned by CCC—because in 
dealing only with CCC stocks, that organization’s losses will be held 
to a minimum. 

Our proposal, in brief, contemplates the release by CCC of its stocks 
of butter into the domestic channels of trade at figures which, when 
averaged with commercial wholesale prices, will reflect a lower price 
to the consumer. The CCC will sell its bulk butter stocks to printers 
(commercial packagers) es butter. 

The quantity of CCC butter to be made available to each printer 
would be a percentage of the quantity of butter handled by him in 
the regular channels of trade duri ing a base period selected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

To illustrate the average pricing, let us assume that a 56-cent re 
tail price will move substantial quantities of butter in excess of that 
currently consumed. We can arrive at this 56-cent retail price by re- 
leasing to each printer 1 pound of CCC butter having a support 
level of 5714 cents a pound. This would make the average price of 
the 4 pounds of butter 45.65 cents. Using the traditional 10 cents per 
pound packaging, handling, transportation, and retail margin, the re- 
tail price to the ultimate consumer would be approximately 56 cents 
a pound. We make no claim here that 56 cents a pound would move 
the desired quantity of butter. Nor do we believe that anyone can give 
us an estimate now of what price level is needed to move these 
quantities. 

If CCC stocks move as is contemplated, and when these stocks near 
depletion, this price level could be increased so as to approach the 
price level which could be commercially sustained under current sup- 
port programs. 

On the other hand, if CCC stocks do not move as contemplated, the 
plan which we propose can be changed to make butter available to 
consumers at prices in the low forties, if this should prove to be 
necessary. 

So far we have considered only butter. However, with only slight 
modifications made necessary by the technical differences in the pro 
duction and marketing of cheese, the butter program can be adapted 
to provide for the utilization of CCC stocks of cheddar cheese. 

As for nonfat dry milk solids, the program proposed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary on April 27 is particularly adaptable, since one of the 
difficulties encountered in the disposition of this product has been the 
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Department’s lack of funds to package it suitably for the outlets avail- 
able. ‘ 

Another major difficulty has been lack of funds for transportation 
and handling available to agencies eligible to receive this commodity. 
We therefore recommend that the Department’s suggestions in con- 
nection with changes in section 416 be adopted and made a part of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 

We further recommend that the CCC be given authority to make 
this commodity available to section 416 outlets, as these outlets become 
available, without the need for declaring the product to be in dan- 
ger of deterioration. 

This concludes my direct statement, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Norton. I would like to clarify one statement, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Norron. It is on the first witness this afternoon. He stated 
that 90 percent of the milk was going to fluid uses. I wish that were 
true. Actually, only 46.3 percent of the milk is going to fluid uses, 
26.8 percent is for butter, 10.6 percent for cheese, 5.7 for evaporated, 
condensed and dried whole milk, 6.5 for ice cream, and miscellaneous 
products, 3.3. 

If it were 90 we would not have any trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norton, have you or your organization been 
able to make a survey extensive enough to have any opinion now as to 
whether there has been an increase in the consumption of butter since 
the price support level was reduced from 90 to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Norron. We have made a survey which is by telephone, and 
our own fellows going to the stores here, and by gathering informa- 
tion from publications throughout the country. We find that the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion is that the drop in support level has in- 
creased the consumption of butter about 10 percent. 

The CHarrMan. 10 percent ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. How much do you think you can increase the consump- 
tion of butter ? 

Mr. Norron. I would not imagine, Congressman, that the butter 
consumption would increase for any reason much more than 25 or 
30 percent, if that much. That is about the best we can hope for. I 
do not think we can ever hope to nor do we propose to compete with 
other spreads. I just do not think that can be done, that is pricewise. 
I am talking about anything we can live with, of course. 

Mr. Poacr. On butter, oleo, lard and everything else, how much 
more could the American people consume ? 

Mr. Norton. I had high hopes they would take all the butter. I 
do not know about all the spreads. 


Mr. Poacr. Maybe they would if we were giving away everything. 


They would probably reduce their consumption of the others. 

Mr. Norron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Has there not actually been a trend in the American 
dietary habits away fromallfats? 

Mr. Norton. I think that is right, yes, sir, over the long haul. 


~— 
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Mr. Poace. When I was a boy we used to kill 450-pound hogs. We 
did it every year. Y " could drive from here to St. Paul tod: Ly and 
you could not find a 450-pound hog if you stopped at every farm 
along the way. Why is that? It is because American pe cue do not 
want the lard. 

Mr. Norton. I do not think you would find the average farm mother 
or wife rendering her own lard, either, for her own use. 

Mr. Poace. And Swift & Co. is not selling the lard. The Ameri- 
can people simply do not want the lard that they once wanted. Is 
not the same thing happening as to other fats? I do not mean sim- 
ply butter, but vegetable oils and all the rest. Isn’t the same thing 
happening ? 

Mr. Norton. Statistics show that the consumption of edible fats 
has gone down over the past 20 years. 

Mr. Poacr. It seems to me that that is true and therefore it seems 
to me that for any permanent solution—l am not condemning your 
solution as a temporary one—for my permanent solution do we not 
have to look for another market for milk? You pointed out that 46 
percent of the milk is sold as fluid milk today. Do we not have to 
increase that percentage ? 

Mr. Norton. I would like to discuss, if I may for a second, the ad- 
vertising programs that are being undertaken by the dairy producers 
and also the independent handlers of milk in this country. I think 
the producer, through the American Dairy Association, is spending 
about $5 million this year. That is a recent push to create this con- 
sumer demand through advertising, if you will. I do not know too 
much about advertising, but I think that as you go on you increase— 
I know we watch Sunday night television not because it is a new pro- 
gram, but because it has been on and we know it is good and my kids 
use that product, too. 

I think that is what the dairy industry is faced with. We started 
in just recently and time enough has not gone by to really get a hold 
of what it will do. 

Mr. Poagr. You feel we can increase the percentage of the sale of 
fluid milk ? 

Mr. Norton. Definitely. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you agree with me that over the long pull it is the 
greatest hope for the dairy industry 2 

Mr. Norton. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Poage. I think that we have to go so far as to change a lot 
of thinking and a lot of practices in this country that only public 
sentiment can do. For instance, I walked into a hotel in Waco last 
fall and noticed on their menu coffee was 10 cents, tea 10 cents, and 
milk was 13 cents. I complained to the manager, and he said he did 
not know why they had it at 13 cents. He changed it. 

I was in there recently, and he is selling milk for 10 cents. That 
is not an important item, but all over this country the hotels and 
restaurants of this country have discriminated agi Linst milk ever since 
you and Ican remember. In the first place, they do not like to serve it. 
It has been difficult for them to serve because they have not had 
methods of keeping it as conveniently as they should. We are making 
a lot of progress in that respect. 
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The way to keep milk and serve it conveniently and maintain the 
sanitary standards have greatly improved in the last few years, which 
makes it cheaper for the restaurants to serve milk than in the past. 

Mr. Hint. When you say they made it easier, I think they made 
it harder. As I remember in my State, you have to open a can of milk, 
a paper carton of milk right at the table, so that I could see the bottle 
it came out of before the restaurants can serve it. That is the law. 

Mr. Poace. Our State has repealed it, and fortunately, I think, has 
provided that if you meet the sanitary requirements in storage that 
you can use these containers where you can simply put a glass up here 
and draw a glass of milk as you would draw a glass of water. They 
are doing it in a great many States, whereas a few years ago most 
States had the same type law you talk about, which required that you 
serve it in the original container. 

Mr. Hitt. I think that is true in Washington. They cannot bring 
you a glass of milk in the House restaurant. They open it right there 
where you can see it come out of the bottle. When they bring ‘the glass 
they bring the bottle of sy on the side and open it up in your sight. 
That is the city ordinance in Washington. I am sure I am right. 
Why did they do that ? 

Mr. Poacr. They did it because years ago there was no other way 
to keep the milk in sanitary condition and be sure that there was no 
bad milk palmed off on the public. 

Mr. Hix. That is right. They wanted me to get Grade A milk. 
And if I saw Grade A on the bottle I had grade A milk. 

Mr. Poacr. We have now developed these containers that give you 
pretty adequate protection. I think the public is getting a good prod- 
uct, a sanitary product now, without going through that unnec rence 
expense. The packaging of that milk costs roughly 2 cents, does it not? 

Mr. Norton. I understand so. 

Mr. Poacr. That is just to put that milk in containers. When you 
add an extra 2 cents to a glass of milk, you are getting altogether out 
of the range of reason for meeting competition. I think we can greatly 
expand the use of milk drinks over the country—and I think we are 
doing it—and I think these Dairy Queens and Dairy Kings, and Dairy 
Delights and all the rest of those people are doing a good thing for 
the dairy industry. 

I drove from Texas just this weekend and stopped at dozens of them. 
They do serve a lot of dairy products that otherwise would not get into 
the market. If we could substitute some of the soda water that the 
American children drink, substitute milk for soda water in at least 
a substantial percentage of the cases, you would provide a market for 
all our milk. 

Mr. Hii. You would have your soda fountain assistants help out 
the milk business. 

Mr. Poacr. No, you would not, because it takes just as many people 
to serve milk as it does at a soda fountain. At the bottling works you 
would transfer those people to bottling milk instead of ec: arbonated 
water, and the next generation would be much better off for having 
used the milk instead of carbonated water, and the American people 
would have been better off to have sold the milk rather than to have 
sold a foreign product, produced in India or somewhere else. 

I do not know where cokes come from, but they are not, as I under- 
stand it, farm-grown products. At least we do not grow any in my 
part of the country. 
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Mr. Norton. Most of you gentlemen were here when Mr. Waltz 
testified on our self-help program earlier this year. I do not know 
whether that is 2 ounces or not, but that is as close as I can guess it. If 
we can increase the consumption of milk just this much [indicating], 
1 do not think that would put anybody out of work. If we could just 
increase it that much— 

The CairMan. You mean per capita per day / 

Mr. Norron. Per capita per day, yes, sir. If we could do that that 
would be the end of our surplus problem. I hope we can do that. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you entirely. What I am suggesting is 
that it seems to me that we are riding a dead horse when we keep talk- 
ing about saving the milk producers with butter because American 
people are not going to eat the butter. They will possibly drink the 
milk. I think there is a good chance that the »y will. And I think we 
will have done something to improve American dietary habits if we 
can accomplish that. 

All I am suggesting is to put the emphasis where we can get results 
rather than putting it where we simply throw it down the drain. 

Mr. Norton. I think Congressman Andresen will agree with me on 
this: We should have a small surplus of milk. You get just as much 
pricewise the other way with a shortage as you do a maximum price 
at a support level, regardless of what it is, with a surplus. Butter 
and powder will always be the place that this surplus milk goes, 
because it is the only commodity that can be stored for any length of 
time. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not know whether Mr. Andresen will agree with 
you or not, but I will not agree with you at all except that we should 
have just such surplus as will not affect the market. But whenever 
you get a surplus that depresses the market then I am not for a 
surplus. 

Mr. Nom 7roN. That is all that Iam saying. You are going to have 
about that much surplus. But when you do, you are going to have 
some butter that is over and above that that is normally consumed. 
There is no other place for it to go. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you mean to say that in the spring of the year you 
produce more milk than you can sell? 

Mr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. That is perfectly true. You cannot have enough milk 
to supply the public in January without having a surplus of fluid milk 
in May and June, of course. I think that is perfectly obvious. 

Mr. Norton. And you will get some butter out of it. 

Mr. Poace. You have to do something, you have to process that 
surplus that comes on in the spring and summer. Obviously it ought 
to be processed and obviously it ought to be made into butter and 
cheese, and into other manufactured products. 

But I do not know of any reason in the world why you have to take 
December milk and make butter out of it. 

Mr. Norron. I don’t, either. I mean if you are in about as close 
balance as you can get, where your sales of fluid milk, your sales of 
cheese, your normal sales of butter and nonfats are about equal. You 
always have, if you keep a level price, a surplus of milk at one time 
of the vear that you must put into butter or cheese. 

Mr. Poacr. That is very correct, but you ought to be drawing off 
of that surplus every fall and winter, you ought to be eating butter 
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and cheese that was made from the preceding spring and summer’s 
surplus flow of milk, rather than be making your butter and cheese 
from the December and January milk flow. Your December and 
January milk flow—I am not suggesting that you can use that 56 
percent that is not going into fluid milk as fluid milk for a good long 
time, but you can greatly increase that percentage. 

f you can increase it 10 or 15 percent you have solved your problem. 
All I am asking is to try to increase that percentage that goes into 
fluid milk enough so that you will strengthen this market, not enough 
that you will wipe out the production of butter or wipe out the pro- 
duction of cheese, but that you will wipe out this burdensome surplus, 
this surplus that kills our price. Iam not in favor of any surplus that 
kills price. 

Mr. Norron. Last year only 9 percent of an increase would have 
done what you are saying. That would have solved our problem. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Norton, you spoke about an increase of 10 
percent inthe acoenal ion of butter if the support price were reduced. 
If that continues, is that enough to absorb the current butter supply ¢ 


Mr. Norton. No, sir. I think the butter production is running about 
21 percent above the consumption. 

The Cramman. So that leaving the accumulated stocks entirely out 
of the picture, you would have to increase consumption by 21 percent 
to absorb current production 4 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. We have only about an 8- or 9-percent increase in 
the production of milk over the 10-year average. So if you absorb 
that—I do not know what that is in terms of butter—I understood 
Mr. Norton to say if we increased butter consumption 21 percent, that 
would absorb the current butter production. I did not intend to go 
any further than that. 

Mr. Norton. I think that is right. 

Mr. Poacs. Excluding the cheese. 

The Cuamman. I am talking only about butter. 

Mr. Andresen ? 

Mr. Anpresen. While I for one am not ready to liquidate butter 
off the consumers’ tables of this country, it may be a luxury which 
I predicted 4 or 5 years ago, but nevertheless there will be people 
who want butter in preference to some other commodity. We must 
recognize that we have a problem in dealing with both butter, cheese, 
and powder. Powder is a relatively new commodity on our market. 

In the past, prior to the time that the Government urged the use 

of skim milk, and the Government built plants over the country to 
use skim milk and put it into powder, we did not have much of a 
problem with our skim milk. It was fed to the hogs and to the chick- 
ens and to the calves on the farm. But we have a new situation which 
hi as developed. 

For another thing, we have the production areas around the large 
consuming areas that are protected now by milk marketing agree- 
ments and orders where they have increased their production of milk 
over and above the needs for fluid milk in the area, and a lot of this 
milk goes into butter and cheese. Is that right? 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. So we have storage areas for milk going into man- 
ufactured products. Those areas have lost a considerable portion 
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or a percentage of their production to the fluid milk marketing areas 
where they are using that surplus milk for the manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese. 

The blended price paid in these milk market'ng areas is consider- 
ably higher than the price that is received in the manufacturing 
areas, 

I am mindful of a situation in my own area where, for the month 
of April, they are paying $2.70 a hundred for 3.5 milk, and you can 
find the same milk in the New York milkshed, for instance, to be prob 
ably $1 higher or more for the blended price. Is that correct? 

Mr. Norron. I haven’t any idea what the blend price in New York 
is, Congressman. 

Mr. Anpresen. It was over $4 a hundred. 

Mr. Norron. I have not read what the blended price is. I do know 
what the class A price in Chicago this next month—that is $3.10 a 
hundred. I do not imagine that the blend price will be much over 
$2.90. 

Mr. Anpresen. If the class A price is $3.10, that would mean that 
the blended price would be close to $2.70 for the total milk supply 
sold in grade A milk. 

I was trying to point out that because of the advantage in the 
blended price in these milk marketing areas, the farmers there can 
afford to sell all of their milk because they get a higher price compared 
to what they get in the manufactured milk areas. 

I recognize, as you do, that we have a problem. When you sug- 
gest that we get the consumers to drink a third of a glass more milk, 
I think that is one solution. What are you doing about it ? 

Mr. Norron. What are we doing about it ? 

Mr. ANprEsEN. Yes. 

Mr. Norton. As you know, our activities toward the advertising and 
research line are fairly restricted. However, I think the best we can 
do is attempt to show—the other night, I believe you were there— 
what the vending machine could do. We have also offered to handle 
our own surplus, at no expense to the American taxpayer, through our 
proposed self-help bill which has been introduced by Representative 
Westland recently. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is the industry buying vending machines and install- 
ing them in depots, public schools, and factories ? 

Mr. Norton. That was the 14th of April. We are not many days 
down the road. I think the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation have already, as a result of that, procured quite a number of 
those vending machines and propose to use them in those outlying 
locations where milk is not available. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I notice in my district, in one town, a local member 
put in a vending machine in his factory. 

Mr. Norton. That is all to the good. 

Mr. AnpresEn. I think some of these millions that are collected from 
the producers to pay for advertising ought to be spent in that direc- 
tion, and also television. I can mention a lot of new methods of adver- 
tising that really started the people asking for milk and butter. 

I know that the Advertising Council does not agree with me. But 
certainly when I see the Safeway Stores using television 2 or 3 times a 
week to advertise Sunnybank oleomargarine as being one of the finest 
products, churned in whole milk, if you please 
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Mr. Hux. How about all these ball games, for example? 

Mr. Anpresen. If they would only do it. But it gets under my hide 
that these stores in Washington go on television and we see them 
advertise oleo and a lot of other synthet 1c products. I am hoping that 
your industry may try to use that means of advertising so that you 
can create the demand that these large sellers of oleo are cre: iting, do 
some advertising and sell butter. 

Mr. Norron. I am sincerly hoping they do. I tried to advocate 
throughout the country that the money that is being collected from 
the producers be used in the local areas to increase their consumption 
of dairy products. 

Mr. ann sEN. They can do it in the large consuming areas? 

Mr. Norron. There is a lot of milk sold there. I have covered those. 

Mr. Anpresen. You will not find the problem as acute in the small 
areas. They eat butter and drink milk, more than we do in this area. 
L was not going to argue this, but Congressman Poage got me started. 
I understand he is a dairyman, too, and I have high sympathy for him. 

I want to talk to you about this. Have you been in Asia? 

Mr. Norron. Yes, sir. I became quite ill in Pakistan and returned 
to this country. 

Mr. Anpresen. You got as far as Pakistan? 

Mr. Norron. 1 am apparently not a foreign traveler. I have only 
been out of the country twice and they wheeled me back both times. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am sorry to hear that because I expected you to 
come back with some new ideas. Maybe you have some new ideas on 
how we could find new markets for at least milk powder. 

Mr. Norron. I worked 6 days in Kurachi, and while I certainly 
have not written my first book tio it, yet I think there are some 
very definite things that we can do there for the expansion of that 
market for dairy products. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do they use milk there other than camels’ milk? 

Mr. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Buffalo milk, too? 

Mr. Norton. Buffalo milk. And there are some cows there that 
they use milk from. Of course one of their big problems is refrig- 
eration. I understand that FOA is at this time building some refrig- 
erating plants over there to supplement that partic ‘ular item so that 
milk or any other perishable item can be kept. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you see any hope in the near future that we 
might expand the market for at least milk powder-—— 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. In foreign fields, so as to get rid of the surplus 
we have? 

Mr. Norton. I don’t think we can hope, from the little that I 
saw, to move into a country such as Pakistan and change their entire 
habits. It seems to me, Congressman, that the best we could do would 
be to start with a school-lunch program, something of that nature. 
You certainly could not start with a 50- or 60-year-old man and con- 
vince him that he should drink milk for his health. He is not inter- 
ested. I do not think he would acquire a taste such as we have for 
milk. 

Mr. AnpresEen. Does it lack butter fat content? 

Mr. Norton. No, sir, it does not lack any butter fat content. It 
has an overabundance of taste. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Of course you cannot put cows out on grass where 
you find wild onions without getting a taste of it in the butter and 
the milk. 

Mr. Norron. They very likely do just that. As far as their taste 
is concerned they find nothing wrong with it at all. 

Mr. Anpresen. What you are trying to say is that you have to 
start with the younger generation and develop them. 

Mr. Norron. That is right. Your market is fairly limited in that 
event. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is certainly a long-range program. 

Mr. Norvon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprESEN. Somebody should undertake that. Do you think 
that should be done by the Government or by the dairy organization 
or some private industry ¢ 

Mr. Norron. L think it is a combination of private industry and 
Government. It cannot be anything else. I do not think private in- 
dustry will te ake it on. I do not think they will take it on for the very 
fact that the best they can get is currency of that country. 

But they will take it on. I think, as the Assistant Secretary pointed 
out, if we can secure funds to guarantee an exchange currency for 3 
to o years to get this produc ‘t moved into those channels so th: it. the 
tastes are acq juired, you Wl ill then find it—it m: iV not be importe rs of 
this country who have gone over there to set up their business, it may 
be importers within the sterling block that do the exchanging, but in 
any event, if it is milk, that means that that country is acquiring the 
milk taste and some time along the road it is going tob wild. 

The shortage will come likely in countries that are trying to import 
into this country. If that is so, that is good, too. I would be for any 
thing that would hold that out of the way. If we can expand markets 
so that the imports are likely not to be hammering at us here, I would 
buy that one, too. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. What would be wrong with having the Department 
of Agriculture employ some good, experienced salesmen to go to these 
countries to try to develop the markets just as they are doing for to- 
bacco or for citrus fruits 

We have re presenti itives in E ngland now, selling—I think the y sole l 
over $214 million worth of canned peaches because it was difficult to 
sell them here in the United States. They went to England and sold 
them,twomen. They sold $214 million worth. 

Has your organization ever tried to get the Department of Agricul- 
ture toemploy salesmen to go out and sell dairy products ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir. We tried to get them to put them on. We 
suggested the men and we had the men come down here at their own 
expense to be interviewed. I have hopes they will put them on. Fel- 
ture to employ salesmen to go out and sell dairy products ? 

Mr, Anpresen. I know that I started to talk this a year or two ago. 
I talked it over with you when you were with the Department. But 
you are not making very fast progress on that. 

Mr. Norton. I would not want to be critical, I guess but I do not 
think the Department is making very fast progress on selling these 
commodities abroad either. Let’s take the product cheese. I have not 
tried this, and I may be 150 percent wrong, but it seems to me that if 
a real effort were made that at a price cheese could be sold to the United 
Kingdom. We sold it before. 
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Mr. or nN. At 15 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. Norton. That is right. We sold the cheese. I had 250 million 
pounds of cheese as I recall and my one objective was to get loose 
from it. 

I think you have to let it go at whatever price you can get. I have 
also been in the position of trying to give it away and I could not 
give it away. So I do not agree with one of the witnesses tod: ay that 
you cannot use a combination of programs. If you are trying to get 
rid of something that you have too much of, if you can give it away— 
and some of these countries have a pride of ownership, too; they may 
feel they want to pay a little something for it, and 1f they do, I am 
in favor of giving it, selling it, anything to get it off of this market. 

Mr. Anpresen. I notice in the first 23 di iys of April the Commodity 
Credit bought seven million and some hundred thousand pounds of 
butter under the lower support price and 23 million pounds of milk 
powder and 41% million pounds of cheese. 

So that in spite of the lower support price the Government is still 
in the market, as some of us contended they would be. I did not par- 
ticularly believe that the reduction in the price of butter or cheese 
would materially increase consumption. 

Do you have any data on the increased consumption of butter or 
cheese since April 1? 

Mr. Norron. I mentioned to Congressman Hope that the best we 
could get would be about a 10-percent increase in the consumption 
of butter. 

Mr. Healy tells me I am a little high on that from his survey of yes- 
terday. Of course with the first impact of this lower price— —and I 
think there were some pretty good bargains; either there were some 
good loss leaders put out the first few days—— 

Mr. Anpresen. At 57 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Norron. Yes: or it was the poorer erade butter, I do not know 
which, but one or the other it had to be—I think our consumption was 
heavier in those few days, not only from that, but from the adver- 
tising that was received in the 8- or 9-cent drop that butter was going 
to take. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know one lady that bought 200 pounds at 57 cents 
a pound, and the next day it went up to 67. 

Mr. Norton. She has lost herself from our market temporarily, 
anyway, and or average then is going to go down. Mr. Healy tells 
me it is more like 5 percent than 10 percent, as he found yesterday i in 
talking with folks in Chicago. 

I stand corrected. I read a good deal about the various locality 
increases, percentagewise. 

Mr. Anpresen. Have you any way of checking with the cream- 
eries ? 

Mr. Norton. Yes, sir, we could; but I do not believe that we would 
be in a good position to give you accurate information, Congressman, 
until after this month is over, because mind you, the entire pipeline 
was empty the minute the support program changed. That increase 
going into the pipeline certainly does not mean anything. 

It does not mean anyone has increased their consumption of butter 
at all. They are just getting it back out to the consuming channels. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course, the pipeline had to be filled up again. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 
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Mr. ANpresen. You probably would be better able to check for the 
month of May. 

Mr. Norron. Yes, sir; which I will be glad to do and give you the 
information, 

Mr. Anpresen. When you do check on that, I wish you would alse 
check to find “9 what the farmers received for their milk, both as fluid 
milk, grade A, and milk for manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Norron. I will do that. 

Mr. AnprEsen. Then we will have the benefit of your findings ? 

Mr. Norron. We collect those figures each month from the vari- 
ous larger markets throughout the country. We do not go into the 
smaller areas but we will if you would like. We can check from each 
one of our members. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think that would be a good idea for us to have 
that information. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHairman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Poage ? 

Mr. Poace. I would like to ask Mr. Norton if he would give me an 
elementary lecture in dairy economics, because I do not understand it. 
When the support price on butter dropped 15 percent it came to about 
6614 cents. 

Mr. Norron. 6614 was the average. 

Mr. Poacr. The price of milk dropped approximately 20 percent, 

least in my area. Did it drop that much over the entire country / 

Mr. Norton. No. Did you say 20 percent ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Norton. That is about a. 

Mr. Poace. Why would there be the difference in the drop i in butter 
and milk? Was that partly due to the seasonal situation? If butter 
dropped 15 percent, why did milk drop 20 percent ? 

Mr. Norron. You have your combination of prices that you get 
from your milk. You have butter plus your powder. So you would 
have to add those two prices together to see what percentage they 
dropped. I think that will show that they dropped about the same 
percentage as milk dropped. Or your percentage that cheese dropped 
would give youthat. That is the use of whole milk. 

Mr. Poace. Did the price of cheese drop 20 percent ? 

Or did it drop 15, too? I thought the drop was 15 on the cheese 
and milk powder and butter. 

Mr. Norron. I cannot answer your question, Congressman. I am 
sorry. The milk going into both uses would drop approximately 
the same. Either that or the margin would account for the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Anpresen. I can understand if you dropped the support price 
15 percent on those commodities that were supported, and of course 
fluid milk was not supported but the processed products were sup 
ported, and did maintain your fluid milk market. 

Why should the price on fluid milk drop more than 15 percent? 
I can understand why it would drop as much as the support price. 
Why did it drop more 

Mr. Norron. Mr. Healy points out, and it makes it worse, that the 
price actually dropped about 17 percent because you were figuring 
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90 percent as the 100 percent. Fifteen percent of that would amount 
to about 17 percent of the whole. 

You have mentioned the seasonal drop. But I still cannot tie the 
seasonal drop in with any equality between the two because in either 
event they will season: illy ‘drop both w ays. 

Mr. Poacr. What I am trying to get at—and I am not trying to 
tie you up 

Mr. Norvon. No,no. I wish I could answer you. 

Mr. Poace. Frankly I cannot understand why the differential. I 
wondered just what relationship there is between that price of butter, 
Cc heese and milk powde r. 

Mr. Norron. There has to be an answer. Let me get it for you. 

Mr. Poacr. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Norron. Lam sorry I cannot answer it now. 

(The data referred to is as follows :) 


The Department of Agriculture announced that it would support the price 
of manufacturing milk containing 3.95 percent butterfat at $3.74 per hundred- 
weight during the 1953 marketing year. This was designed to return 90 percent 
of parity to producers. In order to return 75 percent of parity to producers 
during the 1954 marketing year, the Department announced that it would support 
the price of 3.95 percent manufacturing milk at $3.14 per hundredweight. As 
you can readily see, these prices are calculated, using methods available from 
the Department of Agriculture, to the exact penny and should reflect the reduc- 
tion in parity desired by the Secretary. 

The support purchase prices for manufactured products, however, are not 
as readily calculated. The cost of manufacturing the product, handling, etc., 
must be calculated and the product price set at a level which will return the 
announced price to be paid to farmers—the price representing the percentage 
of parity to be returned. 

Last year, when the Department announced a 90 percent level to be paid 
farmers for manufacturing milk, the established product prices returned only 
84 percent of parity. This was caused by an increase in container, labor, and 
handling costs. During the year, therefore, the Department should have raised 
the product prices if the program was in fact going to return 90 percent of 
parity to the producer. This was not done and the producer received only 84 
percent of parity. Therefore, in calculating the 75 percent level this year, the 
processing component of the product prices was increased proportionately so 
that these prices might be sure of returning the announced 75 percent level to 
farmers. This accounts for the difference in percent of reduction between the 
product prices and parity level prices. On this basis, of course, the percentage 
decline would not be as great in the product price as the percentage decline in 
the price of milk which represents the parity support level to be received by 
the farmer. 

Another interesting point is that retail prices did not reflect the full amount 
of the decline in farmer prices. This is a common happening since retail prices 
seldom, if ever, are permitted by dealers to fully reflect declines in farmer prices. 
There is no control, as you no doubt know, over retail prices. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lovre. I thought, too, that the increased consumption, testified 
to, was a little higher, that is, the 10 percent increase in consumpion 
due to the drop of the sup post from 90 to 75 percent. If your sugges- 
tion is put into operation how much do you think consumption will be 
increased by that method ? 

Mr. Norton. At one time, Congressman, we felt that the consump- 
tion would have been increased by 25 percent, if the price of butter 
was put down to the 56-cent level. That is 46 cents to the printer. We 
feel now that with the conversation that has gone on, the adverse pub 
licity, the continual conversation that this price has got to go down, 
that likely the 56-cent Jevel would increase it about 20 percent. 
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Mr. Harvey. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lover. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. I might point out, with regard to the price at which 
butter will move, that when the committee was in the Northwest—and 
I very much regret that I did not get the definite details—it was 
brought to our attention that one of the large retail food merchandis- 
ing establishments, a chain establishment in that area, conducted 
little experiment along that line. Without any special advertising or 
fanfare they started marking their butter down a nickel a pound every 
day until they could see what would happen. 

Their report to me was that in some stores at 50, and some stores at 
55 cents, it moved out quite freely. 

Whether that would prevail over an extended period of time or 
whether it would prevail nationwide if such a program were inaug- 
urated, of course remains unanswered. But I simply refer to that as 
one little experience that was conducted by one large food chain store. 
It does indicate to me at least that there is a price at which butter will 
move out. 

Mr. Norron. Under this plan we would propose that if the 56-cent 
level does not do it, to move it on down until it did move the quantities 
we hope to. 

However, the gimmick in this that seems desirable, too, is that if it 
does start to move and your supply has gone out, that to counteract the 
terrific change in price that comes from a 40-cent level to a 70-cent 
level—and you just freeze up buying right away—the Government 
could then slowly move on up as the stocks diminish to the point of 
the support le vel. 

That is a desirable feature in my opinion, too, because we have gone 
through one of these businesses during the last war where the price 
of butter under OPA was held at a level of around 47 or 48 cents, 
and all of a sudden we woke up with 75-cent butter and the reaction 
was a long way from being good. 

We hope i in this ws ay to accomplish that purpose in slow steps rather 
than to just jolt it out and come back with it. 

Mr. Lovrr. Have you encountered any opposition to your sugges- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture, the trade or anyone else? 

Mr. Norron. aoe I do not think the Department has expressed 
any difficulty with it. Certainly there are details that have to be 
worked out with this ‘ ogram or another program. 

I guess the easiest program would be to write the producer a check, 
Congressman, and have it over with. We have 356 million pounds 
of butter. There are other plans that have been discussed. I think, 
too, we must make up our minds, at least in the years that I ran 
dairy programs in the Department, I never found any one program 
at its inception that did not have bugs in it. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lovre. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. What do you think about the program that writss 
the producers or creameries a check? That has been proposed to the 
committee. 

Mr. Norton. I do not care for it. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the objection to it ? 

Mr. Norron. That if you want to have a complete subsidy to the 
producer, that is one thing. The plans I have heard is what we call 
subsidy to processing plants. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Most of the processing plants or a good many of 
them represent the farmers in the nature of cooperatives. 

Mr. Norron. They do. There are a good many that do not, too. 

Mr. Anpresen. If we look over the short history of what has hap- 
pened to butter, we find that in 1939 the consumption of butter was 
1714 pounds per capita. After the war the consumption was down 
to 1014 pounds per capita. As we know, during the war a subsidy 
program to producers was involved where the producers got around 
17 cents a pound, 

Some of us call it a consumer subsidy because they did not let the 
price go to the market demand price. But it was said that we had 
to change the habits of the American people in order to get more but- 
ter to our soldiers in foreign fields and to our allies, including Russia. 
And butter was taken out of consumption in this country. 

The American consumers had little yellow stamps they could use 
to buy butter and meat, and consequently they were limited in the 
amount of butter they could buy, and the reason was given that we 
had to ship it out of the country. 

Then the public began using more oleomargarine, as you know. 
Oleomargarine consumption went up. In 1950, as the gentleman 
knows, the colored vellow oleo was the issue: whether or not olemar- 
garine could be colored yellow. It took a law to do that. Butter con- 
sumption went down to around 8 pounds per capita last year, and 
ole ernie went up, W ith the ye ‘low color added to it to make it 
look like butter. Then we lost another two and a half pounds per 
capita on our market. 

It is predicted for 1954 that butter consumption will be less than 8 
pounds per capita, and oleo consumption is going up to take up the 
difference, 

All of these things were done by either a legislative body, Congress, 
or by some administrator in one of the Government agencies. So it 
is not the fault of the dairy farmers that we find butter in the situation 
it is in today. 

It is the fault of the Government itself, or the Congress that has 
legislated butter out of existence. Certainly we cannot expect 15 cent 
cottonseed oil to be a competitor with 65 or 70 percent butterfat. All 
the dairy farmers would be out of business, which T think is what the 
oleomargarine companies want to do. They want to have the spread 
market for oleo—that is why they wanted to color it vellow, to fool 
the people—and then let the consumers of the country drink the fluid 
milk. That is what they were working to do. 

It seems to me they did a pretty good job in trying to liquidate the 
dairy industry. There is ample reason why the Government should 
finance a program to compensate the dairy farmers, at least in the milk 
marketing areas, for the loss they have taken because of some Govern- 
ment act during the past 10 or 12 years. 

Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Norron. I think the Government, through the support pro- 
gram, is attempting to do just that. 

Mr. Anpresen. One reason I offered the Government support pro- 
gram was to try to save something to keep a great industry going in 
this country, and that is the dairy industry. When a group here pro- 
posed that we should pay out a subsidy, whether it be to the plants 
or to the producers to make up for something the Government did to 
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them, it seems to me there is justification for such a program although 
it is difficult for me to agree to any principle of the Brannan plan. 

I would like to have your further comment on that, if you would 
like to suggest something to the committee. 

Mr. Norron. I do not know that I follow you. You say it is hard 
for you to advocate the Brannan plan / 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Norton. Well, I join rae. 

Mr. ANpresen. But there is justification for it when you consider 
what the Government has < to the dairy business, or at least a part 
of it, during the last 8, 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Norton. I think that we take the vie w, Congressman, that there 
is certainly justification for Government help. I do not know that 
we have ever been for anything but that. I think that we have dis 
cussed the lowering of the support level about as loud and long as 
we could. We felt that the support program, at the level we had last 
year, Was a satisfactory solution to our ills at the moment, coup led 
with some of the things we have suggested here today. 

Mr. Anpresen. Coupled with getting rid of some of the surpluses 
in the hands of the Government ? 

Mr. Norron. Such as we would like to do under our self-help pro- 
gram which we are not discussing. But those same outlets we are 
advocating today. 

Mr. ANpreseN. I am pointing out that some people are blaming 
the diary farmers of the country for the dairy situation. 

Mr. Norron. I agree with you entirely, and have stated that many 
times. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to point out again that is is not the 
dairy farmer that is responsible for this, but what the Government 
did to the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. If we want to keep a healthy dairy industry in the 
country, which I think is the most important part of our American 
economy, both for business and labor and manufacturing, and for 
the health of the people, I think we ought to take a greater interest 
as Congressmen and as Government agencies to do something to help 
the dairy industry survive and to keep it healthy and strong. 

I know you do not disagree with me on that. 

Mr. Norton. That is mens I do not. 

Mr. .Anpresen. Along in February of this year we have heard a 
great de: al about a new conan im to dispose ot these surp yluses in Gov- 
ernment hands. I have seen repeated statements every week from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that he was coming up with a program, first 
to be announced on April 1, to dispose of the surplus butter and 
cheese. 

Now we are reaching May 1. Do you know what that program is? 

Mr. Norton. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Anpresen. Has your association been consulted at all as to the 
program which the Secretary is going to announce / 

Mr. Norron. We have been asked in the past, Congressman, to pro- 
duce programs for them that we feel would work, which we have 
done, and transmitted them to the Department of Agriculture. This 
program we have suggested is the same one that is in my testimony 
here today. 
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Mr. Awnpresen. Is that the program which the Secretary will 
announce ¢ 

Mr. Norron. I do not know. As TI understand—and I was at the 
meeting at which this informal opinion was given, and we were grop- 
ing for an idea when we asked the various questions concerning dis- 
posal of dairy products, mainly butter—this particular program is 
the only one that they would consider as a legal possibility. 

In other words, the other programs mentioned had no basis for 
legality, according to Mr. Loos, who was then the Solicitor. ‘That is 
why we designed this program this way. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not happen to agree with Mr. Loos’ opinion 
as to the reason why the Secretary had to reduce the support price to 
iv percent. 

Mr. Norron. I do not think that Mr. Loos told the Secretary that 
he had to reduce the support level to 75 percent. I do not know that 
I read his decision properly. But the way I read it I do not find in 
there that there is a legal opinion that says that the price support level 
must Goto io. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is at least what the Secretary has predicated 
his decision on, because the law provides that the support price is to 
maintain an adequate supply of milk in this country. 

Mr. Norron. I do not find in the law any definition of adequate 
supply. 

Mr. Anpresen. There is no law. 

Mr. Norron. Therefore I fail to see how the Solicitor can deter- 
mine what an adequate supply is, or inform the Secretary what a legal 
adequate supply consists of. 

Mr. Anpresen. | argue that the per capita production of this coun- 
try, as of now, was lower than it was in 1945, and that is also true 
as to the per capita consumption. If we were to have an adequate 
supply of milk we ought to have about 2 million more dairy cows 
producing milk to take care of the needs of the people. We have 
a little over 22 million head of dairy cattle in the country, producing 
milk at the present time. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Excuse me, Harold. I did not mean to take all this time. 

Mr. Lovre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norron. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we also are at- 
tempting to find out whether dairy cows are being added to sustain 
an income because of this drop in support. ° 

We find very generally throughout the country that farmers are 
keeping their older COWS, thei Ir poorer COWS, and milking them, in- 
creasing the supply of milk, so that their level of income can be 
sustained. 

Mr. Anpresen. There are some cows that should be culled, because 
these cows that they have now are producing the highest production 
per capita cow that we have had at any time in the history of the 
country. 

I know furthermore they are keeping their heifer calves and they 
are going to produce a larger amount of milk in order to maintain 
their income under the lower supports. 

Mr. Lovrr. Do I understand correctly, in order for a farmer to 
have parity of income it will be necessary for him also to have parity 


of price ? 
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Mr. Norron. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Norton, for your 
statement and the help that you have given the committee. 

Mr. Norron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. The next witness is Mr. John Riggle, representing 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RIGGLE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Riceir. Lam John J. Riggle, secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, which is a conference organization of 
farmers’ associations which market farm products, and purchase 
farm-production supplies tor their members. 

American agricultural products seem to be caught in a squeeze in 
competition for dollar exchange in foreign-trade transactions. 

In the first place, we have more world competition than many in 
dustrial products, in the production of agricultural commodities, par- 
ticularly those unprocessed products such as the basics, some fruits and 
wool, and processed and semi-processed products, such as dairy and 
poultry products, and meat and the byproducts thereof. 

Production of many of these commodities is increasing in many 
countries under the stimulus of internal market controls, and scien- 
tific production methods, including mechanization, which is being ex- 
ported from this country as technical help, farm mechanization, and 
water development. Ali this competes with the market for export of 
agricultural commodities from this country. 

Even with advanced mechanization and technology, many of these 
countries have a lower wage and income structure and can undersell 
farm producers in the United States in the markets of industrial coun 
tries which buy food materials and fiber to supply their mills and 
consumers in both domestic and foreign trade. 

So on a competitive-price basis, foreign purchases of these products 
by industrial nations tends to go to other raw-material producing 
countries. 

Another collateral reason is that these competing agricultural pro 
ducing countries are more of a market than we are for the manufac 
tured goods produced by other industrial countries, insofar as speci 
fied goods are available. Other industrial countries, needing outside 
supplies of agricultural products, tie in the sale of their manufactured 
products with the purchase of raw materials, by State trading, bilat- 
eral trade agreements, barter, variable exchange rates and other con- 
trols, quotas, and tariff preferences. 

Foreign countries have had more dollar exchange than ever before, 
but have carefully rationed it to supply a variety of needs. Dollars 
have been required and used in trade between other foreign countries, 
rather than their own currencies. In addition these dollars have been 
in demand for private and public reserves, along with gold. So that 
dollar exchange created by American purchases abroad is not all avail 
able for purchase of American goods. It may indefinitely be tied up 
in reserves and trade with other countries before it manifests itself 
in purchase of products from America which it cannot obtain from 
other sources. 
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The use of dollars in foreign trade is generally rationed by other 
governments to encourage the “we: 8 rt of various woods and commod- 
ities and discourage others; and also as between sources of supply. 

Coupled with the trade preference areas such as many nations, 
including our own, have set up, this strictly limits the opportunity for 
the sale of many American agricultural produc ts. 

Our trade pre ferences are with countries product Ing prim: ary prod- 
ucts, thus favoring industrial exports, and the European industrial 
areas, purchasers of 2 imary agricultural products, have established 
trade preference areas, in which raw material supply areas and their 
industrial e Xport areas are ¢ ‘“omple mentary to eac h othe r. 

Production in the United States is widely diversified, and includes 
a variety of primary products, such as agricultural commodities, and 
industrial products; so that our foreign trade pre ference areas do not 
nearly absorb our highly developed farm production, which is in 
immediate excess to domestic needs. 

Our prospects of adequate outlets lie in cutting across formal and 
informal trade preference areas established by other national groups; 
and by economic development a investment to build wage 
income and consumption increases in products processed from agri- 
cultural commodities among scasieiatd customers in underdeveloped 
areas. 

A necessary incentive to these approaches is convertibi lity of cur- 
rencies. The way to attain conve srtibility of currencies is to begin to 
utilize other than dollar exchange. Convertibility steps will breed 
stability and confidence in the affected currency, so that other coun- 
tries, seeing a.currency is exchangeable for dollars even in a limited 
way will accept it, and a cumulative effect on convertibility will follow 
if conditions are favorable. 

H. R. 8267 and companion bills supply the initiative and first steps 
toward use of other than dollar exchange. Agricultural products are 
low on the totem pole in use of dollar exchange. If the bill would do 
no more than increase the market for our excess agricultural com- 
modities, it would serve a purpose. 

Actually, under favorable conditions and sympathetic administra- 
tion such an approach might be the necessary incentive toward wide- 
spread strengthening of a number of foreign currencies in foreign 
trade, and a breaking down of agricultural trade preferences. 

Therefore, we support the principle and purpose of H. R. 8267, and 
its companion bills. 

The Caiman. We thank you very much, Mr. Riggle. Mr. Me- 
Intire ? 

Mr. McInrire. Mr. Riggle, I wanted to get your opinion on about 
the same pro} osition that H. R. 8267 provides for FOA as the admin- 
istrative vehicle for the development of this program. 

Do you think that it not being a part of the Department of Agri- 
culture that there is any conflict at all in developing this instrument 
along side of the program of the State Department’s foreign trade 
policy under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ¢ 

Are they compatible and do they operate in the same climate or 
are they in conflict seriously with each other ? 

Mr. Rieeie. I suspect that the application of this program would 
make some adjustments in policy necessary within the administra- 
tion. To the extent that that is necessary, I think it might be all to 
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the good, that there would be some policy adjustments between the 
different bureaus. I am sure that most programs entail some such 
adjustments as that, each new program. 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be fair to make the observation, and 
would you concur in the observation, that there would have to be a 
very close working relatio iship between FOA in administering its 
responsibility under this act and the State Department, perhaps more 
close than has seemed to be the case in past years as reciprocal trade 
agreements have been negotiated / 

Mr. Rieevr. 1 think that is a fair assumption and probably in the 
works. I think that the different departments of government should 
have considerable influence through their programs on our fore 
policy, particularly our foreign economic policy and particularly t 
should have considerable place in our foreign policy as such. 

Certainly the agencies of the executive diana should get 
together and recognize the weaknesses in the present program, that 
agriculture is in a weak position, that it perhaps needs more sympa- 
thetic consideration, and that the adjustments if necessary should be 
mace to get effective action in this particular field. 

The executive department has gone to a considerable distance in 
bringing this foreign agricultural trade problem out in the open. 
Now, not to do too much about it, would seem to me to be just a 
gesture. There are, it seems to me, a lot of collateral things that need 
to go along with it. 

One is the agricultural attaché bill which has been before this 
committee, I believe. Another is this matter of fostering a more 
balanced type of economic development in these underdeveloped 
areas. 

So that not only do they increase the production of foodstuffs and 
fibers, but the consumption of them also. 

Quite often when they have increased the production of these com- 
modities in these countries they immediately have been made avail- 
able for export rather than for consumption in the same countries. 

That in my opinion is not the objective that we have in mind. I 
think our program in that respect has been very unbalanced, that the 
thing that has brought strength to countries in the more developed 
areas has been a balance between the production of the primary prod- 
ucts and the processing, manufacturing, and industrial development 
that followed. That has been sadly lacking, I think, in some of our 
foreign economic programs. <A balance of enterprises, of course, 
brings payrolls and added income into these countries and makes for 
larger consumption. 

The "y not only are able to produce more but consume more. The 
things that they are then able to produce in surplus will move into 
international trade to their benefit, but when they are stinting their 
own consumption of certain products to sell in foreign trade in order 
to get what has been the dominant exchange in the world, the dollar 
exchange, to buy some of our mass production products, mostly used 
by a few people at the higher level of income, I think that there has 
been very little progress made in economic development in those 
programs. 

So I would say that this is one of a collateral group of measures 
which should go toward solving or to working on this whole prob- 
lem which is one of more balanced production and consumption in 
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. lot or these areas; and as has been stated before this committee, a 
country that has a balanced production of primary products and man- 
ufactured products has usually a higher level of income, a higher level 
of consumption, and has always been a better customer of ours in 
foreign trade. 

So this is a step in the right direction, I think, and some of the prob- 
lems that arise in connection with making these exchanges convertible 
are merely a matter of moving into it, giving sorne assurance that 
these currencies will be accepted. 

For instance, in considering this Mexican change in the currency 
valuation, perhaps if some of their currency had been accepted they 
might not have had to devaluate quite so quic kly. 

I think the policy of this country in connection with its foreign eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and so forth has been to make dollar exc change 
the dominant exchange of the world and the one that the rest of the 
countries have looked to not only for trade with this country but also 
trade among other countries, among themselves, so that the mere 
moving of our country into the field of making some of these more 
stable currencies convertible, probably with some agreement with 
them guaranteeing values for a period of time in order to get the thing 
started, would tend to strengthen the whole system and tend to move 
the convertibility possibilities more to the front. 

The ¢ - AIRMAN. Are there any further questions ? 

I might ask Mr. Riggle if his organization has given any thought 
to the bills we have before us which would provide for broadening 
the distribution of commodities in this country. You confined your 
statement to the disposal of commodities abroad. Have you given 
any thought to the othe raspec ts of it? 

Mr. Rieeitr. We have not developed any policy because some of 
these things have come along recently, but we have in the past, as 
perhaps you know, favored the use of section 32 funds to get wider 
distribution of some of these products. There are certain limitations 
to that. Of course one of the problems before the committee perhaps 
is to broaden some such procedure, maybe not limited to section 32 
funds, to accomplish some of that distribution. 

We have of course a feeling that those apportunities are somewhat 
limited and that the primary opening to move these commodities is 
through the regular channels of market by sales promotions which 
have been discussed here in connection with dairy and other products. 

[ think we witnessed last year, when the beef people were being 
confronted with the surplus, a drive in the market to move the beef 
to the consumers, and immediately the sales in some stores moved up 
to 56 or 66 percent and they have leveled out at a higher level con- 
siderably. 

The same thing has happened to temporary surpluses in some other 
commodities from time to time, canned products and some other 
things. 

So that we have a feeling that for the long pull, those are the meth- 
ods that are going to be successfully used. 

As far as the surpluses are cone erned, the caution that some of our 
people have in mind is that they should not affect the market pricing 
system to the extent that they create distressed prices. On the other 
hand, we have people who are in favor of moving the surpluses into 
the market as rapidly as they take them without breaking the price. 
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But the same problem has arisen as arises with respect to the cis 
posal of the dairy surplus, and that is this matter of a change in price 
which later has to be readjusted to the level of market when the pro 
duction and consumption are more normal. 

I do not know that I have answered your question exactly. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, you have 

Mr. RIGGur. We have be en in favor of t] ie disposal prog ims where 
we use section ©2 funds to furnish surpluses for use in school lunch 
and certain institutions and so forth. We believe that the major effort 
probably should be made in 
to that type of thing. 

The Cnarrman. There was a suggestion made yesterday by Assist 
ant Secretary Davis that the Commodity Credit Corporation be given 
authority to use funds to package and to pay part of the distribution 
costs, that is transportation costs, on some of these commodities which 
it might distribute domestically. 

Would you favor something of that kind? 

Mr. Rigerr. We have not any particular policy on that angle of the 
thine. So Iam not able to mae . statement on it. We have in the 
past favored the dist ributio n ot hese omeennasne : through ( LRE 


the other direction. There is a limit 


and some of the other organizations t] I understand are interested 
inthis particular feature that you are t: tH king about. 

The Cuarrman. I was thinking more particularly of the distribu 
tion in this country of commodities to indigent people, and people re- 
ceiving old-age assistance, where the commodity has to be processed 
and packaged and the cost of transporation has to be paid by someone 
to a central location in the States before it can be distributed. 

There was a suggestion made by Mr. Davis that it would help if we 
gave Commodity Credit the authority to spend CCC funds for tha 
purpose. 

Mr. Riaaue. I think that, for the distribution of those commodities, 
in a minor way, in those particular channels, that perhaps there would 
be no objection to that. 

The CuatrMan. If there are no further questions the committee will 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Sycraoqgsany at 4:15 p. ™., the committee was adjourned, to recon 
vene at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 29, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, APRII 29, 1954 


Ilouse or ReprEsSENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Dd, ( 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. The House is 
meeting at 11 o’clock today, so we will have to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with our program. 

We will try to come back this afternoon if we do not finish this 
morning. 

We have the Maid of Cotton coming in at 11 o’clock. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Herman Fakler, representing 
the Millers’ National Federation. Mr. Fakler has been before the 
committee on many occasions. We are always glad to have him, and 
we will be happy to hear from you now, Mr. Fakler. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN FAKLER, VICE PRESIDENT, MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Faxter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Herman Fakler. I am vice president of the Millers’ National 
Federation. The federation is the national trade association of the 
wheat flour milling industry of the United States. Its members pro- 
duce approximately 85 percent of the total wheat flour produced in 
the United States. Its member mills are located in 36 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

I am authorized to appear before your committee, on the subject 
matter under consideration, by the export advisor y committee of the 
federation under general authori ity granted by our board of directors. 
The export advisory committee at a meeting held on March 25, 1954, 
considered the proposal made by the President of the United States 
in his budget message to Congress, in which he stressed the desirabil- 
ity of utilizing part of our accumulation of farm products— 
to assist in strengthening the economies of friendly countries and otherwise 
to contribute to the accomplishment of our foreign policy objectives. 

The export advisory committee endorsed the general principle of a 
proper disposal of surplus agricultural commodities and approved of 
action in connection with testimony to be given at hearings that may 
be called dealing with this subject. 

I listened with very great interest to the testimony offered by Mr. 
John H. Davis, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, before this com- 
mittee on Tuesday morning. I believe the recommendations presented 
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by Mr. Davis are in harmony with the objectives of the flour milling 
industry and, therefore, I believe I am in position to endorse, in be- 
half of our membership, what Mr. Davis has recommended. 

I am not going to attempt a detailed discussion of the various bills 
which have been introduced in the House of Representatives and 
which are pending before this committee, but will endeavor briefly to 
indicate our keen interest in the subject matter and our desire to co- 
operate in every possible way in the promotion of our export trade in 
wheat and wheat products, including wheat flour. 

As evidence of our sincere and intense interest in developing new 
markets and in ae existing markets for wheat and wheat 
products, IT should like briefly to outline four areas of activity in 
which our industry is presently engaged. 

First. Our industry has been honored by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in his selection of two persons from the industry to serve on the 
official agricultural trade missions which have been sent abroad by 
our Government. Mr. A. B. Sparboe, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is 
chairman of our export advisory committee, was selected to be a mem- 
ber of the mission sent to Latin America. Mr. Gordon P. Boals, of 
Washington, D. C., who is director of export programs of the fed- 
eration, was selected to be a member of the mission to Asia. We are 
privileged to have an opportunity to make this contribution to the 
general program of the President and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Second. The Millers’ National Federation has just recently entered 
into a cooperative project with the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the objective of which is the expansion of foreign markets 
for United States wheat and wheat products in the Far East. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Department has made available 
a grain marketing specialist, Mr. E. O. Pollock, to carry out the work 
provided for in the agreement in behalf of the Department, and the 
federation is furnishing the services of Mr. Boals, our director of 
export programs. 

The initial approach to the project consists of a trip to all or most 
of the following countries: Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Singapore, Malaya, Indonesia, India, Ceylon, P akistan, 
Indochina, Thailand, and Burma. Some of these countries are being 
visited by the agricultural trade mission, and the other countries will 
be visited by the representative of the Department of Agriculture and 
Mr. Boals. 

The specific objective of this trip will be to develop proposed area 
and individual country projects designed to expand foreign outlets 
for United States wheat and wheat products. 

Third. One of the first new projects organized by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation when its export program division was est: ablished 
in 1952 was research with a variety of wheat products at Women’s 
Christian College at Madras, India. Several important factors con- 
tributed to the formulation of this project. 

These factors included (1) a continuing world rice problem, notably 
as regards uncertainties of supply and sharply increased prices, (2) 
the difficulty of effective utilization of wheat as grain or the usual 72 
percent-extraction flour in many sections and particularly the rice 
deficit areas of southeast Asia, (3) the increasing cereal import needs 
of the heavily populated areas of Asia, (4) the growing surpluses of 
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wheat in the United States, (5) the expected important role that the 
United States could and should play in meeting emergency food needs 
of that area that might arise from unfavorable weather conditions, or 
political or military developments that might neutralize or cut off rice 
supplies from Burma and Thailand, and (6) the availability of a 
western educational institution in the area with a very competent staff 
for dealing with food nutritional matters. 

Contact was made with the head of the college at Madras and a 
research and extension project with wheat products was jointly spon- 
sored and is being continued by the Millers’ National Federation and 
the Oregon Wheat Commisison. The college had already done a great 
deal of applied research and extension work for the Indian Govern- 
ment with the use of grains during the food crisis period following 
World War IT when a wide variety of cereals were sent to that country 
to meet its needs. 

Out of that experience and also the India aid program of 1951, it 
was very evident that local customs and living conditions appeared 
to favor the use of considerable wheat in some form other than as 
whole grain or 72 percent-extraction flour. On the other hand, high- 
extraction flour, or atta, as locally consumed presents certain problems 
of handling and keeping fresh under prevailing high and humid tem- 
peratures of that area. 

Accordingly, the federation has during the past 2 years sent a large 
number of samples of a special type wheat product to be tested at 
Madras. Before being milled, the wheat is treated in a way which 
enables a high-extraction product to be obtained and one that consists 
of crystalline-type particles. They may be coarse or fine, depending 
upon the milling and end use. The tests made at Madras indicate an 
unusual keeping quality, and that the product is a practical one for 
distribution direct to consumers for use in homes. It has been tested 
for use in many native dishes, especially those involving rice, and the 
results have been reported quite satisfactory. Also it appears to be 
suitable for making chapattis which is a common form of using wheat 
in many countries in southeast Asia. 

The following brief comments about this wheat product are based 
on information received from our project supervisor : 

Wheat received in this manner has a number of values; i. e. (1) There is no 
loss in volume for food use—when wheat is distributed here in the form of 
grain and is ground in the home or small local mills, one gets from one-half to 
three-fourths in broken wheat and the rest in the form of flour, husk, etc. There 
is much loss in effective food values when wheat is handled in that way which 
would be avoided if it could be distributed in the product form sent to us. (2) 
The medium and coarser types can be cooked as rice either alone or mixed with 
rice and the finely ground wheat can be used to make a larger number of local 
food dishes. (3) This wheat product appears to have unusual keeping qualities 
and retains a fresh taste better than anything tested heretofore. We have had 
some samples on hand for several months, including the hot summer monsoon 
period, before noticing any signs of deterioration. Wheat as grain usually be- 
comes infested or musty when stored for any length of time locally. 

At the present time United States facilities to produce this wheat 
product are limited. Having carried forward this experimental work 
for 2 years, we are now taking steps to develop facilities to produce 
the product on a commercial scale and to develop areas in the Far East 
in which an intensive introductory and distribution program can be 
conducted. It is contemplated that while Mr. Boals and Mr. Pollock 
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f FAS are on their present trip in that area, 2 or possibly 3 countries 
will be selected for this commercial promotion program 1n order to 


test out on a broader scale the onsumer acceptal ce of the product. 
We will then be in position to determine the usefulness of the product 
‘ nad to develop the hecessary Ce mmercial production facilities In the 
| ited States to produce it in large quantities. We are of the opinion 
that there a large potential demand for wheat products of this 
character in Asia and that United States wheat in that form can be 
used more e ffectively to meet food needs in that area than 1f wheat were 
sh pp d inthe form of whole erain. 

eee In addition to the work we are doing in developing new 

‘at products and new markets for such products, we are at the same 
time carrying on aggressive activities with respect to the export of 
ee flour from the United States. Our mill agents in foreign coun- 
tries are constantly on the job and the industry is working closely 
with the Department of Agriculture in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the export program under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and the supplementary non-IWA program inaugurated by the 
Department last fall. 

Of course, the Gavelapment and maintenance of exports of wheat 
flour depend upon the aggressiveness and ingenuity with which the 
exporting mills and their : agents carry on their activities. I can assure 
you they are constantly on the job. However, under existing condi- 
tions. we also need the assistance of Government agencies. We are 
pleased to acknowledge the helpful cooperation our industry has 
received in this matter from the Department of Agriculture, the 
De ‘partment of Commerce, and the Foreion Operations Administra- 
tion. 

We wish to recommend to your committee that, in the consideration 
of legislation to carry out the President’s proposed program, adequate 
provision be made for the utilization of the products of wheat as well 

vheat itself. Our experience has clearly demonstrated that wheat 
products create and assure a more continuing demand for wheat from 
the United States. 

If I may interpose at this point, Mr. Chairman, there is very definite 
indication as a result of recent oe neces we have had with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation that by the exchange of wheat for flour, 
it can be done at less cost than furnishing of wheat. 

We wish further to recommend that to the maximum extent, the 
facilities and know-how of commercial establishments be utilized to 
facilitate the handling and processing of the commodities and their 
products. ‘These establishments are thoroughly familiar with all of 
the problems involved and experience has shown that they can act 
promptly, effectively and efficiently in meeting emergency situations. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you, Mr. Fakler. 

I am very pleased, and I am sure a aiid is pleased with this 
account of what the milling industry is doing toward developing an 
export market for wheat produc ts. 

Let me ask you at this time, what percentage of our wheat exports 


at the present time are going out in the form of manufactured 
products ¢ 
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Mr. Faker. I would say for the first 9 months of the 1953-4 
year, the indications are the percentage is approximately 16 in the 
form of wheat flour. 

The Cnuatrman, Is that a normal percentage compared with the 
period since the war? 

Mr. Faxier. No. In other periods, and particularly in the period 
immediately following the war, World War II, Mr. Chairman, the 
percentage of flour was very much higher than that. Sometimes it 
ranged as high as 25 percent to even 40 percent of our total wheat 
exports. That was due to the tremendous demand for food abroad 
and our inability to service that demand entirely with wheat. 

The Cuatrman. In the meantime, however, the importing nations, 
I assume, have gotten back to a more normal condition as far as their 
own processing plants are concerned, and their ability to process 
their wheat ? 

Mr. Fax.ier. That seems to be the general situation. I noted the 
question asked Mr. Rossiter on Tuesday with respect to the reasons 
for the decline in exports of wheat and wheat flour this year. I am 
inclined to agree with his answer that the importing countries pretty 
largely are eating into their reserves at the moment in addition to 
the eS that to some extent there is a better ¢ rop situation. 

The Cuairnman. What percentage of our total manufactured prod- 
ucts of wheat are going into the export trade at this time? 

Mr. Faxtrr. Of our total crop? 

The Cnarrman. Of our total manufactured products. What per- 
centage of the manufactured products, flour, and other processed prod- 
ucts, Is going into export, and what percent is consumed here at home 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Faxter. I am not very good at mathematics on the cuff. T ean 
say this, of approximately 500 million bushels of wheat which was 
consumed domestically, approximately 30 million to 35 million was 
ee in the form of wheat flour. 

The CratrmMan. That compares with about 500 million bushels 
consumed domestically ¢ 

Mr. Faxurr. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Is the export trade in flour a trade that is partici- 
pated in by a large part of the industry, or is it confined to certain 
millers who are specialists in that type of business ¢ 

Mr. Faxtrr. Pretty largely it is a specialized form of commercial] 
activity. One must have an experienced staff in the export depart- 
ment in the home office, and one must maintain active and ageres 
sive agents in foreign countries, so necessarily the number of mills is 
limited. 

We have in our association at the moment roughly 70 milling com- 
panies out of a total membership of a little over 200 who are actively 
interested in our export program and are doing export business in 
some volume. 

The small, medium-sized mills who like to engage in export busi 
ness can do so through export agents here in the United States who 
are set up for the purpose of acquiring flour from mills and then 
assembling an order and shipping it out and doing all the necessary 
export work. 
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The Cuairman. Lam asking this question just for my own informa- 
tion. 

Is the manufacture of wheat for export something that is under- 
taken definitely as a particular line of business by the milling com- 
panies t hat are engaged in it, or do they process the wheat in line with 
what they think the market demands are in the country to which they 
will export, or is the business more or less incident to marketing 
in this country? What I am getting at is, do they know in advance 
they will export a certain percentage of their wheat, or do they expect 
to export a certain percentage of it / 

Mr. Fakuer. Essentially the milling of flour for export is no differ- 
ent from the milling of flour for domestic consumption. It is milled 
‘ntirely to the specifications of the requirements of the purchaser so 
that the process e sentially is no different, if that is the point of your 
question. Lam not sure that I got it. Probably I have not answered it. 

Phe Cuairnman. I think that answers the question. 

Mr. Fakuer. I might add it is not incidental. It is a very definite 
part ofa mill program of pre duction as well as marketing. 

The CuarrmMan. It is processed especially for export in those cases ? 

Mr. Fakuer. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. To meet certain specifications of the market 
demands / 

Mr. Faxuer. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. I take it from what you have said in your statement 
that most millers in the export market have their own salesmen who 
make these deals rather than operate through brokers; is that correct 4 

Mr. Fakuer. The majority have their own agents in the foreign 
countries in which they are operating. There are others, as I said 
before, who operate through brokers who are flour agents who are 
located in this country, who in turn have agents in foreign countries. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to compliment you, Mr. Fakler, on your 
excellent statement. 

Mr. Fakuer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am sure the cooperation you are receiving from 
the executive branch of the Government is at least partly, if not 
largely, due to the aggressive work of the witness who is now address- 





ing us. 

Mr. Fakuer. Again I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. The few questions I will ask will relate to what 
the situation was before World War II and the present time. 

Prior to World War II many of the milling companies, including 
the small millers, used to secure and ship a lot of flour to Holland and 
other countries of the world, including Cuba. 

What has been the effect of the Marshall plan on our exports of 
flour to Holland, for instance, since World War Il? We want these 
countries to become self-sufficient and we want them to have their own 
mills grind their flour. Has that had any effect upon our export busi- 
ness in flour ? 

Mr. Faxuer. It has had a considerable effect. I am not certain 
that your particular reference to Holland relates particularly to the 
construction of new mills. They have a substantial milling capacity 
there in that country, and naturally they want to utilize it to its 
maximum. 
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Mr. Anpresen. The reason that I mentioned Holland is because, 
as the gentleman knows, I have several mills in my district, and very 
frequently prior to World War II, and even now they receive cab les 
from Holland asking for quotations on certain types of flour. Un- 
fortunately, the mills in my district do not get any of the business, 
but nevertheless they submit the quotations and spend the money 
trying to develop that business. 

There were instances after the Marshall plan went into opera- 
tion where certain countries developed their own milling industry, 
or rehabilitated their mills that they had before, and they also re- 
ceived aid from the American know-how. There may be some mem- 
bers of the milling fraternity in the United States who helped these 
countries get the know-how to mill the 72 percent extraction flour. 
What effect has that had on the present export business / 

Mr. Faker. A substantial effect, and we have analyzed that en- 
tire situation very carefully and prepared a booklet entitled, “Flour 
Milling in Importing Countries,” in which we have analyzed the fac- 
tors which play a part in the establishment of a milling industry in 
a country whid +h is an importing country and does not produce its own 
wheat. We have also analyzed it from the standpoint of those coun- 
tries that do produce some wheat. 

I would be very happy to make this pamphlet available to the mem- 
bers of the committee, if you think it would be of interest. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is it very long? 

Mr. Faxuer. I do not think that you will want to insert it into the 
record, although it is not too long. I would be very happy to give 
you copies and furnish individual members copies. First, the text is 
in English, then Spanish, and also in French. It has reecived a wide 
distribution in the Department of Agriculture, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and now through FAO and through our own 
mill agents throughout countries of the world, and it presents the 
facts with regard to the economics involved in the establishment of 
the milling industry in a country which is essentially an importing 
country. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like very much to have ae “opy. 

The Cuarrman. How long isthe English version ? 

Mr. Faxier. The English version is a little over 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Perhaps that wouid be rather lengthy to go into 
the record. I believe if you would make some copies available to the 
committee so that the members who desire to have them can have 
them, that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Faker. I will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Anpresen. Can you give us some idea as to the decrease in ex- 
ports of flour prior to World War IT and the present time? 

Mr. Faker. I do not have the detailed statistics, but IT have before 
me an extract of an article I prepared for the Co-op Grain Quarterly, 
the spring issue of 1953, in which IT utilized a chart which was pre- 
pared for us by the Department of Agriculture showing the relative 
exports of wheat and wheat flour, and immediately before World War 
IT our flour exports were actually higher than our exports of wheat, 
and roughly I would say in the neighborhood of—and this is given 
in long tons—1 million long tons of wheat in the form of flour were 
exported in the few years immediately before World War IT. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Would it not be more than that? One million long 
tons would be about 37 million bushels. What proportion of our 
domestic production of fluor would that be ? 

Mr. Faker. The long tons would be approximately 50 million 
bushels, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then you have lost about 15 million tons, or the 
equivalent, in flour ? 

Mr. Faker. Predicating it on the experience of the first 9 months 
of this particular year. 

Mr. Anpresen. But the development of the milling industry in 
some of these importing countries has had its effect upon the sale of 
export flour after World War II? 

Mr. Faxver. I think very definitely it has played an important 
part. 

Mr. Anpresen. One of the best customers that the millers used to 
have in this country was in Cuba. 

Mr. Faker. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. Where we supplied virtually all the flour. I do not 
know what the figure was, but Cuba was considered our best export 
customer. 

Now, as the gentleman knows, the milling business under subsidiza- 
tion of the Cuban Government has been established in Cuba with 
American ingenuity and probably some American capital. How ex- 
tensive is that operation in Cuba, and what effect has it had upon ex- 
ports of flour to Cuba ? 

Mr. Faker. The best figures available to me indicate a produc- 
tion of the mill that has been constructed in Habana can supply about 
two-fifths of the total flour needs of the country. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I recollect, the main promoter of the Cuban 
flour production is a member of your association. 

Mr. Fakuer. He is. 

Mr. Anpresen. Can you give us some idea of how much further he 
will expand the flour-milling facilities in Cuba ? 

Mr. Faxcer. I have no idea. I have not discussed the matter with 
him recently and I have no _ what his plans for the future may 
be, and perhaps he would not be disposed to reveal them to me. In 
any event, I know that - is having difficulty with his present opera- 
tion, particularly with the disposition of the byproduct meal feed 
that results from the milling of flour. There is not a sufficient 
demand for that mill feed in Cuba. 

Mr. Anpresen. He may have to start a dairy industry down there. 

Mr. Faxuer. Consequently, to meet the situation, the mill feed 
must be reexported at very low prices, which I think must result in a 
higher price for his flour in Cuba. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just where does he buy his wheat—from Canada 
wr Argentina ? 

Mr. oe At the moment Cuba has a quota under the interna- 
tional wheat agreement, and the Government of Cuba by resolution 
has sineinehd 80,000 tons of that quota—a total of which is in the 
neighborhood of 200.000 tons—for this mill. 

Now, the mill does not have to buy the wheat in the United States. 
It can buy it either in Canada or the United States. 

Mr. Anpresen. Or Argentina or Australia. 
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Mr. Fakuer. Wherever the price would be most advantageous to 
the mill. It gets a complete waiver of import duty on the wheat 
wherever it comes from. 

Mr. ANDRES! n. Also he is tax free there for a certain number of 
years ¢ 

Mr. Fakuer. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. An has every advantage to promote and expand 
his industry as against competition from the United States ? 

Mr. Faker. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That woes also for imported wheat from other 
countries outside the United States ? 

Mr. Faxier. Ccrrect. 

Mr. Anpresen. Can you give the committee some idea to the 
amount of flour or wheat equivalent, we used to furnish Cuba prior 
to this new installation / 


Mr. Faker. I am sorry. I do not have that figure readily avail 
able in ni mind, Mr. Andresen. | un sorry that I did not b ne the 
historic figures alone with me. I would be very olad, indeed, to 


supply that information to the committee if it would be of interest. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you supply it for the record at this point? 

Mr. Fakuer. Do you wish it just for Cuba? I can give the commit 
tee a complete tabulation of our exports of flour over a considerable 
period oO} years by countries, 1f that would be of interest to the 
committee. 

Mr. Anpbresen. That would be of interest to me, and I think to the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Faxkuer. I will be very elad indeed to supply that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Mr. ANnpresen. What is the milling industry, through your organ- 
ization or otherwise, doing in the other Central and South American 
countries to expand the flour business ? 

Mr. Faxter. I do not know that I can give you a detailed answer 
to that question. I know the mill agents in those countries are con- 
stantly at work developing business. For a time we were handicapped 
under the International Wheat Agreement by reason of the quotas 
being fixed, and once the quotas were filled we were unable to sell any 
further flour in that particular country, but Canada, with its price 
system, could continue. 

Now, our Government has met that situation by the supplemental 
non-IWA program, which was inaugurated in December of 1953. 
which permits us to obtain wheat from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at a discount, related to the [WA subsidy, and permits us 
to meet the Canadian competition in the Latin American and South 
American countries. 

I have before me the latest figures on that. Since this program has 
been in operation we have been able to export 3,395,968 bushels in the 
form of wheat flour over and above what we could have done without 
this program. That has largely gone to the flour-consuming areas of 
Latin America. 

Mr. Anpresen. The provision to which you refer is for additional 
grants or subsidies that are paid in order that we can compete with 
Canadian wheat and wheat from other countries ? 

Mr. Faxter. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have just one other observation. I take it that 
the millers of the country generally agree there is a good potential 
market in Central and South America. 

Mr. Faxter. Very definitely so. It is one of our traditional mar- 
kets and we are certainly going to do everything we can to continue 
to have that market and expand it to the extent that we can. 

Mr. Anpresen. Can you give us some idea as to the drop in the 
consumption of flour and bread in the United States in the saad 10 
or 15 years ¢ 

Mr. Faker. I would like the privilege of correcting these figures 
if I find that Iam wrong. The present per capita consumption in 
the United States is about 130 pounds. Ten or 15 years ago it was 
in the neighborhood of 150 pounds, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly. About 25 years ago it was about 200 pounds per capita. 

Mr. Anpresen. So there has been a gradual decline in the con 
sumption of flour and bread ? 

Mr. Faxter. That is correct. 

The CHaimman. The increase in population has just about been 
compensated, for our total consumption has remained about the same ? 

Mr. Faxter. Our total production of flour for domestic consump- 
tion has remained relatively stable over the past 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Anpresen. Perhaps I am not correct, but I understood that 
between the year 1900 and the present time the use of wheat in this 
country has remained about the same, about 700 million bushels for all 
purposes. 

Mr. Faxter. For all purposes. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. And our population has doubled, or more than 
doubled in that period. 
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Mr. Faxter. Of course, we have had the competition of a lot of 
other foods that have become available and the capacity of the human 
stomach is limited. 

Mr. Anpresen. You do not mean to tell me it is limited as far as 
bread is concerned? How many more slices of bread would our 160 
million people have to eat a day to keep our mills running! 

Mr. Faxuer. I would not be able to answer that. 

Mr. ANnpreEsEN. I suppose if they ate three slices more a day that 
would have an effect ¢ 

Mr. Faxuer. It would have a tremendous beneficial effect, I assure 
you. 

The CHarrman. I know that your organization has done a great 
deal in making an effort to increase the per capita consumption of 
wheat in this country, or prevent the decline from continuing at its 
present rate. 

In your opinion, what are the possibilities of increasing the per 

capita consumption of wheat in this country ¢ 

Mr. Faxxer. With a better understanding of the proper place of 
bread in our diet, I think that we can increase it. In that connection, 
we have to overcome what has grown up to be an important factor, and 
that is, the feeling that bread is fatte ning. 

We have conducted a great deal of research on that particular sub- 
ject through experts, and we find that in a well-balanced diet one can 
eat bread at all three meals and still not gain weight. 

The Cuarrman. And you are making that information available ? 

Mr. Faxter. Yes, through our Wheat-Flour Institute in Chicago, 
and we have in the field six trained home economists who are working 
with schools and organized groups throughout the entire country to 
bring that story to them. I think it is hav ing some effect. 

Mr. Hix. We do not exercise as much now as we used to. We used 
to walk and now we ride. 

Mr. Faxver. I think a change in our living habits has had something 
to do with it. Bread is essentially an energy-producing food. 

Mr. Gotpen. A few moments ago, in answer to a question by Mr. 

Andresen, you said that there had been an arrangement with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation whereby wheat could be obtained and 
sold to the Latin American countries upon a basis that would enable 
ue to compete with Canada and other wheat-producing countries. 

Mr. Faker. That is correct. 

Mr. Goupen. Now, does that arrangement extend to the other sec- 
tions of the world that buy wheat, or are we limited only to making 
that arrangement with the Commodity Credit Corporation to the Latin 
American countries ? 

Mr. Faxter. Oh, no. I was merely emphasizing Latin American 
countries in response to Mr. Andresen’s question. Flour milled under 
that program can be shipped to any country outside of the program 

under — international wheat agreement. 

Mr. Gotpen. That has enabled us to sell over 300 million bushels 
of wheat ? 

Mr. Faxuter. Approximately 3,400,000 bushels of wheat in the form 
of flour since December of 1953. 

Mr. Gotpen. Now, from your study of this whole question do you 
think it would be beneficial to the wheat producers and the country if 
we had a two-way system whereby we could price our wheat for local 
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consumption on one basis and have a lower price so that our wheat 
could compete upon the world market ? 

Mr. Faxter. I am not presently prepared to endorse a two-price 
system for wheat; but as we have studied it, we do think it has merit 
on the point that you have made. It would allow wheat generally to 
move at world levels. There would have to be some arrangement, of 
course, to assure the farmer a return on that portion of his production 
which went for domestic consumption, if that was the will of Congress 
and the administration to have such a program. But it certainly would 
allow the wheat to move freely at a world price at competitive prices 
with other countries, and would have the still further advantage of 
relieving the Government from paying a subsidy on our exports. 

Mr. Gotpen. Unless we follow up “the agreement and temporary 
arrangements that we have with the (¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation, 
or adopt the two-price system, is there any way in the world for us to 
participate in the worldwide market for wheat ? 

Mr. F’akrer. So long as we have our present price support program, 
Mr. Golden, we must have some other assistance to continue to compete 
with foreign countries in our exports of both wheat and wheat flour. 
It is inevitable. 

Mr. Gotpen. As long as we are in this position, does not it enable 
other countries like Canada to ship competing grains in here, which 

“auses us to build up additional wheat under the price-support pro- 
gram in our storage ? 

Mr. Faxter. Well, I am not sure that the importation of other 
grains—and I imagine that you have reference to grains other than 
wheat ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. 

Mr. Faxuer. Would have any particular effect on the consumption, 
or the production, of wheat and wheat flour, or the marketing. It 
would have an impact on the feed market. 

Mr. GoipEN. Does not some portion of our wheat go into feed ? 

Mr. Faxuer. Yes. Some is fed locally on farms. 

Mr. Goupen. If we allow oats and other grains of that kind to 
come in here from Canada, would not that put more wheat in a posi- 
tion to where the Government would have to take care of it? 

Mr. Faxier. As I understand it, wheat is not generally fed to ani- 
mals which consume the other types of feed grains. Wheat is used 
largely for poultry feed. 

Mr. Goupen. A good many of the byproducts of wheat are used 
for feed. 

Mr. Faxuer. Bran is used very extensively. 

Mr. Gotpen. In the place of flour. 

Mr. Fauxer. In the mixture of prepared feeds. 

Mr. Gotpen. In other words, do you think that we need general 
protection from the importation of grains to this country as well 
as a program to help us get some of this wheat onto the world market ? 

Mr. Faker. I am not sure that I am a sufficient authority on the 
question of feed grains to express an opinion on that. I am sorry. 
I would like to, but I do not believe I am sufliciently expert in that 
field. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to get back to the part of your testi- 
mony that deals with processing of wheat for export into other coun- 
tries. Do I understand correctly that this has now gone pretty well 
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through the expe rimental stage, the pilot plant stage, and is now to the 
point of moving out in commercial operation? Is it an expensive 
process, or will it be relatively inexpensive if we put it on a commercial 
basis ¢ 

Mr. ginger If you put it on a commercial basis in commercial 
volume it should be no more e xpensive than the production of wheat 
flour. Me some cases it might even be a little sae It requires spec ial 
equipment, so if a company is geing into that it will require special 
equipment because the whe at, in the first instance, must be cooked. 
Then it is dried and browned, so it is the cooking and drying equip- 
ment that would have to be installed in order to produce the produce t. 

Mr. McInvire. And the wheat would not have to be substantially 
cheaper in order to meet this market ¢ 

Mr. Faker. No. 

Mr. McInrire. And the product is much more adaptable to use 
for foods in line with their own cooking practices, their traditional 
practices, than is the regular flour; is that correct 

Mr. Faxuer. That is correct. That has been our experience. 

Mr. Anpresen. What has been the effect upon the consumption of 
flour since the Government and the milling industry agreed to inject 
some new vitamins into the flour ? 

Mr. Fax.er. Volumewise I think it is a benefactor in correcting 
the downw: ard trend of Geum in this country because of the 
added nutritive value to the bread and flour because of these added 
nutrients. We are told by medical experts, including Dr. Henry 
Sobrell, the Director of the National Institutes of Health, that in 
their experience the use of enriched flour in bread has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the health of our Nation. At one time where 
they found many cases of pellagra they have been unable to find any 
at all at the present time to even study. 

Mr. Anpresen. Now, when you buy your wheat and put it into a 
mill, do you put the w heat through a washing process so the wheat, 
before it goes into the flour, is absolutely clean and free from any 
extraneous matter ¢ 

Mr. Faxuer. There are various methods of cleaning wheat, Mr. 
Andresen. Some mills do employ a washing procedure. That is 
particularly true out in the Pacific Northwest, and it is true in other 
areas. Other millers adopt other cleaning equipment. 

Mr. Anpresen. So this charge we have heard that there may be 
extraneous material in the flour is not very well founded ¢ 

Mr. Faker. Not so far as the mills are concerned. The mills are 
making every effort, first of all, in the selective purchas se of sound, 
clean wheat, and then in the employment of extensive cleaning pro- 
cedures. 

Now, there is one factor over which the milling industry has no 
control, and it does result in what we might call some insect frag- 
ments—and L will have to be frank in answering your question— 
that do get into the flour, unfortunately. That is a problem we are 
studying now and trying to whip. The weevils that affect wheat 
have the faculty of boring a hole into the berry, or kernel, laying its 
egg there, closing the hole, and then the insect will develop inside 
the be srry or kernel. 

Mr. Anpresen. It would be the same as the boll weevil in cotton- 
seed ? 
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Mr. Faxter. It isthe grain weevil. 

Mr. Anpresen. They belong to the same family. 

Mr. Faxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Before the flour comes out as a finished product, 
it goes through a heating process, which destroys the contaminating 
effect of insect particles that might get in. 

Mr. Faker. Even in the production of flour it is subject to sud- 
den aeration, and those lighter things, after the wheat has been packed 
in the first instance, are blown off to some extent. We are certainly 
working as hard as we possibly can to eliminate that, but so far as 
the other contaminations to which wheat is subjected—rodent 
contamination—the millers can clean all that out. There is nothing 
of that in the flour that I buy at the grocery store. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is there any Government standard or specifica- 
tion, which allows a certain tolerance on other matters that might go 
into the flour ? 

Mr. Faxrer. No. There is no specific tolerance whatever. The 
Food and Drug Administration sets up very high standards, but they 
are not revealed; we do not know what the standards are; but we have 
to be sure our flour is absolutely clean or the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration will be down our necks. 

Mr. Anpresen. If the customer would find it was not clean, you 
probably would have a loss of customers. 

Mr. Faxurr. Yes. We have the utmost desire to uphold the in- 
tegrity of our end product. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much for your helpful statement and the information you have given 
the committee. 

Mr. Faxier. Thank you. 

The > \IRMAN. The next witness is Mr. W. F. Brooks, represent 
ing the National Grain Trade Council. I think you understand we do 
not know how long we can hear you, Mr. Brooks. We expect to have 
a very delightful interruption soon, and then we expect to have an- 
other interruption which will be a quorum call, which will be more 
serious. But I think you might as well start. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. BROOKS, SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL, NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 


Mr. Brooks. I shall be delighted to be interrupted by the delight ful 
interruption. 

My name is W. F. Brooks. I am secretary and general counsel for 
the National Grain Trade Council. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is informed that the Maid of Cotton is 
here, so it might be well to have you suspend now. 

Mr. Brooks. I might say I could not yield to a more proper or 
pleasant occasion. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MAID OF COTTON (MISS BEVERLY PACK) BY THE 
HONORABLE KEN REGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


The CHarrMan. Spring is always a delightful season in Washing- 
ton, as we all know, and this committee has for the last few years 
looked forward to the time that was even more lovely than it would 
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otherwise be, and that is the occasion of the visit of the Maid of Cot- 
tion. We are most happy to day to have this interruption in our pro- 
ceedings by the Maid of Cotton. I want our own distinguished 
Member of Congress to present her this morning, if you will, Mr. 
Regan. 

Mr. Recan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is my great privilege 
and honor to present the Maid of Cotton, Miss Beverly Pack, from the 
town of E] Paso, Tex., where we grow not only wonderful cotton but 
beautiful girls. 

Miss Pack. Thank you very much. 

I would first of ali like to thank you all for having us here this 
morning. 

As most of you probably know, we are on a 6 months’ tour in which 
we cover 50,000 miles. We have been touring the South and Southwest. 
We flew to Europe on March 30 and visited England and France, and 
from here we will visit cities in the East and go to Canada for several 
weeks. I assure you it is a wonderful, wonderful experience, but I 
do realize also the responsibility of being the Maid of Cotton, and 
I certainly appreciate the privilege of directing my efforts toward 
serving the industry that has given me this opportunity. 

Again I say thank you all so much for having us here this morning. 

The CuarrmMan. I am sure after what we have just heard the com- 
mittee will agree with Mr. Regan that his area not only produces the 
most lovely, charming, and beautiful girls, but also some very intel- 
ligent girls who can express themselves very well and also express 
themselves well on the product the Maid of Cotton represents. 

We are very grateful to you for taking time off this busy trip to pay 
a short visit to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Miss Pack. [assure you it isa pleasure. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you very much again. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Regan. 

The Chair would like to present to the committee Mr. \. L. Durand, 
of Oklahoma, who is president of the National Cotton Council. 

The bells have rung, as you are aware, and the committee will have 
to recess. The Chair will suggest that we try to meet again at 1: 30. 
It may not be possible, but we will try to assemble at 1:30 to finish this. 

(Thereupon, at 11:10 a. m., a recess was taken.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 1:30 p. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. ) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks, I do not know how many members 
we will have here, but I understand you cannot be here tomorrow ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No, sir. I have to be in Wichita tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I think you might go ahead at this time. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. BROOKS, SECRETARY AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL—Resumed 


Mr. Brooks. [If it is all right I will read this statement and depart 
from it a couple times. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. I am W. F. Brooks, secretary and general counsel of 
the National Grain Trade Council. 
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The National Grain Trade Council, in behalf of its members, is 
pleased to submit views on the various proposals, some incorporated 
into bills, which you are considering. The objective of these proposals 
is to expand international trade in United States agricultural com- 
modities. 

A list of our members is attached and made a part of our state- 
ment. 

I should add since that list was prepared the Des Moines Grain 
Exchange has become a member. 

(The list above referred to is as follows :) 


MEMBERSHIP LIST OF THE NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE COUNCII 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso-| Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, Ten- 


ciation, Inc., Chicago, Il. |} nessee. 
American Seed Trade Association, Chi- | Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mis- 
cago, Il. | gouri. 


Barley and Malt Institute, Chicago, Ill. | Milwaukee Grain Exchange, Wiscon- 

Federation of Cash Grain Commission sin. 
Merchants’ Associations, Duluth, | Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Minne- 
Minn. | gota. 

Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- |New York Produce Exchange, New 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. York. 

North American Export Grain Associa- | Omaha Grain Exchange, Nebraska. 


tion, Inc., New York, N. Y. | Peoria Board of Trade, Illinois. 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants’ | Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Pennsylvania. 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, New York, Portland Grain Exchange, Oregon. 
Chicago Board of Trade, Illinois. Saint Joseph Grain Exchange, Mis- 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Ohio. |  souri. 
Denver Grain Exchange Association, | Salina Board of Trade, Kansas. 
Colorado. / San Francisco Grain Exchange, Cali- 


Duluth Board of Trade, Minnesota. fornia. 
Enid Board of Trade, Oklahoma. Seattle Grain Exchange, Washington. 
Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange, | Sioux City Grain Exchange, Iowa. 
Texas, | Toledo Board of Trade, Ohio. 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, Indiana. | Wichita Board of Trade, Kansas. 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange, Cali- | 
fornia. | 


Mr. Brooks. During the present session of Congress we have sub- 
mitted views to appropriate congressional committees on various 
phases of this problem. We have submitted our views to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture in connection with that committee’s studies 
on foreign trade in agricultural products. We have submitted our 
views to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in connection 
with the renewal of the International Wheat Agreement. And we 
submitted our views to this committee in opposition to the proposal 
embodied in H. R. 6016 which, had it been enacted, would have granted 
to the President broad authority to dispose of, by grant, agricultural 
commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In all of our ste itements we have expressed the hope that interna- 
tional trade in United States produced agricultural commodities 
might be expanded. We have expressed our intention to participate 
in an expansion of this trade. In all of our statements we have indi- 
cated to Congress a continuing willingness to cooperate with the ex- 
ecutive branch in developing a maximum amount of international 
trade in grain. 

In our statement submitted to the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, referred to above, we pointed out some of the international trade 
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developed by the private grain trade during the years 1951 and 1952 
which the trade had developed on the basis of sales on credit or on 
barter arrangements or for foreign currency. We pointed out that 
these transactions had not been inconsequential. We expressed the 
hope that neither the Congress nor the executive branch could dis- 
courage the continuance of our efforts by holding out to potential 
foreign buyers the possibility of their receiving, on a grant basis, an 
appreciab le share of the stock of agricultural commodities owned by 
the Government. 

We acknowledge that the stocks of grain now owned or under loan 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation are large. We know that the 
handling and management of them are not problems susceptible of 
an easy solution. And we believe that no solution will be found so 
long as persons in responsible positions in Government suggest that 
the executive branch be given broad authority to dispose of, by way 
of grant, the surplus commodities owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

On February 25, 1954, we again warned against such suggestions 
in a letter to Mr. John Davy is, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
This letter discussed two problems of mutual concern to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the grain trade and stated: 


The first has to do with the reluctance, on the part of foreign buyers, to pur- 


chase United States grain at the prices at which United States exporters can 
offer that grain. This reluctance stems from statements which have been made 
by representatives of the Department and which have come to the attention 
of foreign buyers. These statements are generally concerned with the need for 


this Government to dispose. of our stocks of grain on a giveaway basis. They 
are generally echoed, and in some instances initiated, in Congress, in which 
event they seem to be repeated by persons who foreigners regard as Department 
spokesmen 

We recognize the problem confronting the Government in view of the large 
stocks of grain which have been accumulated. We feel, however, that state- 
ments as to the availability of these stocks as gifts, reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of trade in them on any basis. We suggest that the Department 
should avoid favoring the disposal, by way of gifts, of any of these stocks. We 
recommend that if necessary, through the Export-Import Bank, credits or the 
guaranty of credits, be made available to foreign buyers that they may use these 
funds through private trade channels to obtain their requirements of United 
States grain 

I recognize that the problem is not an easy one. My feeling is that the overall 
world supply of grain is such that the sales price for these grains in interna- 
tional trade will be probably a good deal below what many people would like 
to regard as the grain’s economical value. I do not believe, however, that “mar- 
keting” of this grain by way of gifts is any solution to the problem. I am of 
the rather firm belief that such a procedure is immediately, and in the long run, 
harmful. 

For the reasons stated in this letter the grain trade opposes those 
principles presented to you this week, which would permit this country 
to embark on a giveaway program of the magnitude recommended. 

At that point I wouk | like to say that yesterday at a meeting called 
of the Grain Export Advisory Committee named by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, that committee made two recommendations, as I under- 
stand it. The first was that the emphasis be removed from the idea of 
giving away these stocks except in these instances where it is necessary 
to avoid famine and perhaps in instances where short of a giveaway 
program no food would reach people, no dried milk would reach them. 
And the second recommendation was that the prices be a little more 
realistic in view of world prices. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you think there is a market for our present 
stocks of grain within a reasonable period of time if we try to dispose 
of them along the normal channels of trade ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a very difficult question to answer, sir. We 
have the stocks. To be sure the exporting countries other than the 
United States are loaded down with grain also. In addition to that, 
importing countries, countries that are normally importing countries, 
find themselves with stocks on their hands that even on a giveaway 
basis would in my opinion tend to confound the situation. By that I 
mean the United Kingdom and other European countries have pur- 
chased grain on a State basis since 1939. Some have continued that. 
In the estimate of the Government board, in procuring wheat they 
have regarded Canada and the United States as the sole sources of 
their supply for food grain for human consumption. 

About a year ago when it was decided to return to normal channels, 
they took an inventory and found they have 1.5 million tons of wheat 
on hand in England today that had not been initially considered as 
part of the supply available for food. They are trying to mix it up 
for animal food. The Dutch and other European countries are in the 
same way. The tendency was to overbuy. 

It is my theory that as long as you give these things to people you 
create a fictitious demand. If you give away these food grains in the 
so-called undernounrished sections of the world, you find yourself 
in a situation not unlike the situation you found yourself in in Pakis- 
tan. With all good intentions the representation was made that we 
had to give 1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan immediately. When 
the program is over we find 600,000 tons were moved in, 400,000 tons 
short of what was represented as needed to keep them from starvation, 
and in addition we now find that this Government is negotiating with 
the Pakistani Government to give up some wheat for the Afghanistans 
who need it. 

The CrairmMan. In that connection I think it should be said the bill 
authorizing the sending of this wheat to Pakistan mentioned the fig 
ure of 700,000 tons and a possible 1 million tons. The testimony before 
this committee was they would need 700,000 tons and might need 1 
million. It turned out they did not need the 700,000, but I do not think 
the committee understood they would need the 1 million. The figure 
we had was 700,000. Of course, they have not taken all that. 

Mr. Brooks. And they feel now they can give up a certain amount 
of that to the Afghanistan Government and still have enough left in 
Pakistan to fill their immediate needs and any foreseeable needs. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that is true. Of course, I think the 
weather and other unpredictable factors have entered somewhat into 
the situation. I am not arguing the point with you, but I do not think 
we made quite as big a mistake as you indicated. 

Mr. Brooks. I am trying to point out that even on a broad grin 
away program I do not think you will find a solution to the problem 
here. I think at this point as far as grain is concerned surpluses are 
a fact we have to live with. W hether it is the building of additional 
storage to store them or discouraging the ample production, | do not 
know what the answer is. 

The CHairMan. In your conception of what we might do in devel- 
oping the normal channels rather than giveaway programs, would 
you include barter for strategic materials or accepting local currency 4 
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Mr. Brooxs. I would encourage both. It seems as to perishable 
commodities, partic ularly, if we can pick up strategic materials or 
otherwise and could store them at less depreciation and loss than 
perishable commodities, it would be a good thing. As to the storable 
commodities, the same thing would go, but it is my understanding 
that so far as critical and strategic materials are concerned, the 
National Security Council, or whatever agency is responsible for the 
accumulation of those stocks, has stated that their inventory was well 
stocked and that they were not particularly interested in that. Our 
people have engaged in a number of transactions of a multilateral 
nature where you move commodities into India and other parts of the 
world. Those swaps have been encouraged. They are working on 
them and have been working on them all the time. 

As to the soft currencies, we are told that the Indians, for instance, 
are willing to purchase this coming crop year, part of it this crop 
year, from 400,000 to 500,000 tons of wheat provided they can buy it 
at the minimum price under the IWA and provided the seller will 
take rupees. 

The CuatmrMan. Would you consider that to be a good deal? 

Mr. Brooks. Y es, | would. Of course if you could get some critical 
materials out of India in lieu of rupees, that would be, I suspect, 
better. 

The Cuatrman. If that were the best deal we could get, you would 
recommend taking it 4 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Coo.try. Are you taking into consideration the attitude India 
has taken with respect to the Indochina situation and her orders that 
planes taking the French into Indochina should not fly over Indian 
territory ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. I read that in the newspapers, but regardless of how 
much. I try to keep abreast of the Indochina situation and what our 
policy is, I feel there is a void there. I have not taken that into con- 
sideration but I do not think it would change my conclusion. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not think it would change your conclusion ? 

Mr. Brooks. No. 

Mr. Cootry. Suppose it develops India is hostile to us to the extent 
this first move indicates she might be? 

Mr. Brooks. At that point I would want a chance to review it. 

Mr. Cootry. When we made the sale of wheat to India the people 
from Pakistan actually told this committee, told me, that they regarded 
this as nothing but a strengthening of the economy of India to prepare 
India further for a future war against Pakistan. We sold the wheat to 
India and then we came along and gave it to Pakistan, perhaps in an 
attempt to placate the situ: ition and stabilize it somewhat. Now it looks 
like India will be hostile to what we hope will happen in Indochina, 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps if we gave her the wheat and took the rupees 
they would let the planes fly over India. 

Mr. Cootry. I understand they have certain critical materials we 
wanted. I talked to somebody about that; I have forgotten his name. 
I think, when we start to give away here: ifter, we should find out if we 
are giving to friends or foes. In the first place, I do not have much 
faith in Mr. Nehru. I do not know whether or not you have. There 
are a lot of other hungry people in the world who will be our friends. 
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Are you familiar with the work of the International Migratory Com- 
mittee now meeting in Geneva? 

Mr. Brooxs. No. 

Mr. Cootry. There are about 24 or 25 nations meeting there. It is 
an organization originally sponsored by our own Congressmen, and 
they had their opening session Monday, in Geneva. They are dis- 
cussing the movement of populations, taking thousands and tens of 
thousands of people from one section where there is unemployment and 
moving them to sections where they might be employed. During the 
first year they are moved to a new country, they must be sustained and 
fed. Iam wondering if that is not a good chance, if we are going to 
make donations, to donate. This is the second year that activity has 
been under way. I hate to think of giving food to anybody else in the 
world if we are doubtful about their friendship. 

Mr. Brooks. If you use food as an instrument of international policy, 
you have to be very careful. That I agree with. 

Mr. Cootry. You said that hereafter we shall have to continue to 
cope with the problem of surpluses. I agree with you. I do not think 
we can continue to restrict our own production, but until we can find 
profitable markets, it seems to me we do not have much alternative. 
We cannot have our storerooms bulging with food when friendly 
people are dying from starvation. 

Mr. Brooks. I agree wholeheartedly that to the extent we can do 
so we should attempt to feed people who need calories. But as I under- 
stand it, if we were to move our surpluses to India—and I pick India 
not because I picked it before, but as an example—in an attempt to 
feed them the surpluses we have now, the rise in caloric intake would 
be relatively insignificant, and unless we were to do it on a continuing 
basis, the argument has been made that it would probably not only 
be ineffective but it might be harmful because we might at some point 
have to take this away. 

Mr. Coorry. I know, but even if you relieve starvation temporarily 
it would be worth something, it seems to me. 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Cootry. I received information this morning which indicates 
the language I have been using has been wrong. I understood the 
surpluses had been accumulating the last 2 years, but I now under- 
stand it is the last 18 months. If we have been accumulating those 
surpluses in the last 18 months, I do not think we should be greatly 
distressed because certainly we can carry it in storage for a while. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you talking about the surplus of wheat ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, and other commodities. 

The Cuatrman. There are two crops of wheat that have resulted 
in that surplus. 

Mr. Cootry. Every bit of that may be a blessing to us in the near 
future. 

Mr. Atsert. What position did your organization take on the two- 
price system ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. We have taken no stand on the two-price system. I 
will say that within the grain trade and the organizations that we 
represent there is a decided feeling that it ought to be tried and 
ought to be tried pretty quickly because it holds out a possibility, if 
price be a factor—and I believe it is—that under a two-price system 
you can chew up, get rid of, move into consumption a good deal of 
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wheat that is not moving now. It is not a two-price system, I do not 
think, as we understand it. 

The Cuarrman. The program you have now, you mean? We have 
a two-price system now, as a matter of fact, but one is based on a 
direct subsidy to exports. 

Mr. Cootey. You are talking about the International Wheat Agree- 
ment ¢ 

The Cuarrman. You were not speaking of that two-price system ? 

Mr. Brooks. No. I was speaking of the plan you have spoken 
about. 

The Cuamman,. The certificate plan ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You are willing to approve that but do you think we 
should have a further alternative, that is, to take local currencies and 
use them for further benefits to the recipients / 

Mr. Brooks. I referred to the use of local currencies under the pres- 
ent situation. Whether they would have to use them under a two-price 
system, which some of our people endorse—personally I would like to 
see it tried—but whether you would have to take local currencies if our 
wheat is exported or trade it at what the world price will then be, I do 
not know. I do not think you would have to take local currencies. I 
think you could get dollars. 

Mr. Cootry. Even if you could not get dollars, do you think we 
should consider taking local currencies in exchange, as the purchase 
price of the commodity, and use that local currency either in the re- 
cipient country or for any other purpose we determine 4 

Mr. Brooks. I would recommend that. 

The Cuamman. Unless there are further questions at this point, you 
may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Just one question. 

Your principal reason for appearing before our committee is to 
advocate, and I think properly so, that much of this export business 
in which the Government has been engaged should be turned over to 
and handled by, the private trade / 

Mr. Brooks. It is twofold. In the first place, we have handled the 
great. bulk of the export business since 1949 except for some of the 
Pakistan program and other countries whose internal affairs were not 
such that they could begin to turn business back to private exporters. 
Except for those countries, the priv: ite export tr ade has opers ited 
successfully. Our purpose is to recommend that you get away from the 
psychology of giveaway and permit the private trade to mechandise, 
through their many markets throughout the world, at every oppor- 
tunity United States grown grain. Let the marketing systems that 
are here ready to function and are functioning continue to function. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you also advocate the handling of all the grain 
now through the trade that is in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. There is a question about that. 

Mr. Anpresen. There is a corner in the market of high-protein 
wheat and it is largely in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Is that not your understanding? 

Mr. Brooxs. I understand in Minneapolis they own a lot of high- 
protein wheat, yes. 
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Mr. Anpresen. And the only place you could get it would be 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 4 

Mr. Brooks. That is what I have been informed, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is it also your feeling that private trade can do a 
better job in merchandising without any expense to the Government 
than if handled by the Government either domestically or on foreign 
markets ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. It is not only my feeling; it is my conviction. 

Mr. ANprESEN. I wanted to get that on the record. 

Mr. Auserr. You are satisfied with things pretty much as they are 
going; except that you do not want the Department or the Congress 
to cause some prospective client of yours to say, “We may get this for 
nothing” / 

Mr. Brooks. I cannot say we are completely satisfied with the way 
things are going, but you are correct, as I point out later in my state- 
ment; so long as people with responsible positions in the Government, 
whether in the Department of Agriculture or the White House or close 
to it, not excluding Members of Congress, advocate a giveaway pro- 
gram, we find buyers sit back and buying slacks off. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions at this point you 
may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Brooks. And in accordance with the recommendation in the 
letter, we approve the principles incorporated in the bills, and the bills 
themselves, introduced by Congressmen Harrison, Abernethy, 
Burleson, Judd, Poage, and D’Ewart. We regret that the adminis- 
tration has not seen fit to endorse these bills and their principles, as 
well as other identical bills which your committee may be consider- 
ing. 

The CHairman. Mr. Brooks, let me interrupt you at that point. 
Are you familiar with the statement that Mr. Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, made / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

The CHarrman. While I would not say he endorsed the bills neces- 
sarily, he also perhaps endorsed some other ideas, I do not think there 
was anything in his statement that was inconsistent with those bills. 

Mr. Brooks. I find them 180° apart. 

The Cuatrman. You are referring to the fact he did also come out 
for the use of a program which might give away commodities as well 
asso 

Mr. Brooks. And we have already heard from foreign buyers, that 
“We will sit back for a while.” 

The Cuatrman. I agree with you that there is an inconsistency in 
those two positions. I think it was well expressed by Mr. Lynn of 
the Farm Bureau that you will not do much with the m: arketing pro- 
gram as long asthe giveaway program is in effect. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Auserr. Whenever you inject a giveaway idea, that deflates 
the market; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

As an example of the reluctance on the part of foreign buyers to 
purchase United States grains with FOA allocations, whether they 
be made under section 550 or from the general funds available to 
FOA or otherwise—by that I mean with free dollars—we would like 
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to point out to the committee the experience which grain exporters 
had earlier this year with the Japanese. 

At that time it was obvious that the Japanese needed and would 
continue to need wheat and barley. A Japanese trade mission was 
sent to this country to acquire and arrange to acquire necessary 
stocks. About the time of their arrival it was suggested and then 
proposed by the executive branch, that our surplus stocks be made 
available to friendly foreign nations on a grant basis. The interest 
of the Japanese mission in purchasing United States grain immedi- 
ately waned. Thereafter, when the Japanese need became critical, 
they became what may be described as “reluctant buyers” because there 
was present in their minds the possibility that if they waited long 
enough they would become beneficiaries under a gift or grant 
program. 

I might insert at this point the situation in Japan because it raises 
a number of interesting questions. They have a 1 million ton quota 
under the wheat agreement. Their normal requirement is for an 
additional million tons of wheat. The 1 million ton quota they will 
procure from the United States, Canada, and Australia. The addi- 
tional million they will procure from the United States, Canada, 
and probably the Argentine, the Argentine not being a member of 
the wheat agreement. The main staple product in Japan had been 
rice and their source of supply is being cut down gradually by in- 
roads made by Communist forces, and they had hoped to change the 
dietary habits of their people from rice to wheat. Their proposal 
was that with guaranteed credits they would purchase additional tons 
of wheat. They could not obtain from the Export-Import Bank any 
credits or guaranties. That program is still hanging fire and they 
might come back to it. 

I might point out that because of this proposed development the 
ricegrowers here show considerable concern lest such exports as 
have been made of west coast rice to Japan be cut down or possibly 
eliminated if they go on a large-scale wheat buying program. If 
you start to give away commodities to an appreciable extent, you 
might get rid of your surpluses on one hand and accumulate other 
surpluses on the other hand. 

The Cuarrman. At the present time the availability of the subsidy 
for wheat that is exported—and I understand it is a realistic subsidy ; 
is that correct? That is, you can compete with the other exporting 
countries on the basis of the subsidy, can you not ? 

Mr. Brooks. No; it is very difficult. 

The Cnatrrman. Why not? 

Mr. Brooks. It is the opinion of the people in the export grain trade, 
let us assume a 600 million export trade in wheat; Canada will get 
200 million of that year in and year out, and the reason for that is 
that wheat raised in Turkey and in other parts of the world, in order 
to be used, has to have mixed with it a high protein wheat which you 
can get in Canada. In this country we have a winter wheat crop and 
a spring wheat crop. Our railroads run north to south, east to west, 
southwest to northwest, and so forth. As a result we have a large 
number of varieties and our position is to compete not for 600 million 
but for the residual after the high protein demand which is generally 
filled from Canada is satisfied. We are competing for the 400 million. 
We are competing with the Argentine, with class 2 Canadian wheat, 
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with Turkish wheat, and with French wheat, and our prices are still 
above the price asked by the Argentine. Our prices are pegged as far 
as the Wheat Agreement is concerned. 

I have some figures th: ? _ present our position at Antwerp. Our 
No. 2 hard winter wheat c. i. f. Antwe rp is $72.15 against the Argentine 
price of $65.95. 

The CuarrmMan. If we are going to meet that, then, we have to 
increase our subsidy a sufficient amount to do so. What position does 
the Department of Agriculture take on that ? 

Mr. Brooks. They take the position—whether it is one independ- 
ently arrived at or not I do not know—that in setting a price for a 
subsidy they must not go below what the Canadians represent is the 
price that should be set 

Mr. Anpresen. You have the same situation in competition with 
Canada as you mentioned in regard to the Argentine? 

Mr. Brooks. The millers complain of a situation with Canada as to 
flour, and I think we have the same situation with Canada as to wheat. 
It so happens, as you know, that all the wheat in Canada is marketed 
through a wheat board and they constantly have going around the 
world a mission that is selling on a long-range-contract basis Canadian 
wheat. 

Mr. AnpreseN. We have a lot of 15-, 16-, and 17-percent protein 
wheat raised in our section. 

Mr. Brooks. The mills grab most of it. 

Mr. Anpresen. If they do not the Commodity Credit Corporation 
does. 

Mr. Cootry. In connection with the Canadian program, Canada 
does not have any subsidy involved in that wheat program / 

Mr. Brooks. You can only deliver such wheat in Canada as the 
Wheat Board tells you you can. Wheat producers in Canada, regard- 
less of the number of acres they had, could market only 5 bushels per 
acre of their 1953-54 production. At this point the farmers there are 
holding about 330 million bushels of wheat that cannot be delivered 
from the farms. 

Mr. Cootry. The Government of Canada does not underwrite the 
international transactions to the extent of providing any subsidy. If 
there is any loss taken, the Canadian farmer takes it. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Let me pursue the matter of wheat to Antwerp. As 
you know, it is the practice in Argentina to devaluate their currency 
to any country to whom they sell. They manipulate that currency 
devaluation throughout the world in order to get rid of a commodity 
to a specific country. 

Mr. Coorry. When you and I were there in 1947 Argentina was 
selling wheat at $4 a bushel. 

Mr. Anpresen. We were hav ing a drought. All they do is devalue 
the currency for the particular c ommodity to that particular country. 

Mr. Brooks. For some reason or other they seem to be underselling 
us not only in wheat but in corn. When you get into the question of 

various countries, if you go into a price war you had better take a look 
and see how long we can last economically. 

The CuarrMan. We can last as long as the others, can we not ? 

Mr. Brooks. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. We do not attempt to make any point of it. 
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Mr. Brooxs. The price of Argentine corn at this point is liable to 
have a tendency to result in importing some Argentine corn into this 
country. But I should add I do not think it will happen. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are they doing that now ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know they are shipping in Italian cheese at a very 
low price because of the devalued currency. 

The CHarrMan. You may proc eed. 

Mr. Brooks. We believe that to permit foreign governments to ob- 
tain loans from the Export-Import Bank and to require them to make 
purchases here through private trade channels, will maximize our ex- 
ports. To permit foreign governments to obtain these loans and have 
the private trade then use its facilities to move United States grains 
at export, is consistent with the missions recently sent abroad to act 
as good-will ambassadors on behalf of United States acriculture. If 
these missions are to be trade missions, in the full sense of that term, 
foreign governments should be buyers. If foreign governments are 
to be beneficiaries in a giveaway program, it would seem appropriate 
to ask why should these missions have been sent abroad and why, if 
sent, should they be described as “trade missions.” 

We think of a number of countries which, if credit were available 
through the Export-Import Bank on the terms envisioned in some 
of the legislative proposals you are considering, would purchase now 
und would probably agree to purchase over a pe r iod, a sizable volume 
of United States grain. We refer specifically to Japan, Brazil, and 
Chile. Our information is that all these countries, particularly 
Japan, would, if loans were available, be willing buyers in the United 
States market. 

Mr. Cootrey. Do you not approve these trade missions, if they are 
in fact trade missions 7 

Mr. Brooks. Wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not want them to be “giveaway” missions? 

Mr. Brooks. If I had been on one of these missions and was 
explaining the virtue of buying United States commodities, and sud- 
denly found the people I was trying to convince saying, “That is fine; 
I would be glad to take them as gifts,” I would be disappointed. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think Mr. Benson sent them to find out where 
we could give it away ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. No; I donot. Iknow he did not. 

Mr. Cootry. I did not think so. 

Mr. Brooks. I think they went down there to find out how the 
international trade in United States agricultural commodities could 
be 1m reased. 

Mr. Coorry. As long as there is any hope of the United States 
giving it away, you think the chances of opening trade channels are 
very slim ? 

Mr. Brooks. They will be the salesmen with the most samples 
the world. 

We would like to remind the committee that all grain-exporting 
countries are this year faced with sizable stocks. 

I go on to explain the Canadian situation and the Argentinian 
situation. 

The outlook for grain exports is not a happy one. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is not without solution. We are strongly of the opinion 
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that a give-away program is no more a solution to the problem than 
would a give-away program be to the excess inventory position of a 
grocery company such as General Foods or of an automobile company 
such as General Motors. We doubt if the stockholders, directors 
employees, or agents would recommend such a program if those com- 
panies were anxious to maintain or acquire substantial good will of 
customers or suppliers. 

We hope that this committee will report a bill which contains the 
provisions of the spec ifie bills aaa rred to earlier, ‘nd that through 
conference those principles will be retained in any bill enacted by 
Congress. Under such principles the grain trade again pledges its 
earnest effort to intial merchandising United States-grown grain 
throughout the world, wherever and whenever consumer: are 
available. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Brooks, for your state 
ment and for the help you have given the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. S. J. Meyers, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. We will be glad to hear eiciia you at this time, Mr. 
Meyers. 


STATEMENT OF SYLVESTER J. MEYERS, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Meyers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Slyvester 
J. Meyers, president of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, 
and I appear before the committee in behalf of the Board of Trade. 

I might say that my statement to a large extent parallels that of 
Mr. Brooks, except I am slanting it along the line of the protection 
of the futures market. That is the main purpose for which I am here. 

The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago began its 107th year of 
operation this month. We are the oldest and largest commodity 
futures market in the world, doing no buying nor selling of commod 
ities but simply providing services and facilities where farmers or 
their representatives and consumers or their representatives meet 
openly to buy and sell agricultural commodities. More than 85 per- 
cent of all grain futures trading is transacted at our market. In addi- 
tion, we are the world’s largest primary cash market for both corn 
and soybeans. A substantial cash volume of wheat, rye, oats, and 
harley also is marketed through our facilities. Our 1,422 members are 
located in 37 States and 12 foreign countries. 

The futures market is a most essential cog in the complex mecha- 
nism of this country’s marketing system. As a medium providing 
price insurance, the futures market performs many Important services 
for producers, processors, and consumers. It is an important part of 
a distribution system that is far more economical than that established 
for any other major agricultural commodity. Because of the prom- 
inent role played by this Nation’s grain exchange, in the Nation’s grain 
marketing system, we naturally are vitally interested in the govern- 
mental policies and program generally, and more particularly in the 
problem of disposing of the surpluses that overhang our market. 

It has been some 20 years since the Government made its first loan 
on corn and about 15 years since they did the same thing on wheat. 
During all of that time there has been a slow but relentless deteriora- 
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tion in the grain-marketing machinery of this country. All of this 
deterioration can be traced to the fact that Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has gradually edged itself and its thoroughly unorthodox meth- 
ods of doing business into the grain marketing picture until as of now, 
it completely dominates the situation by not only being a price guar- 
antor for the billions of bushels of wheat, corn, and other grains s that 
are raised in this country every year, but by playing the role of grain 
merchandiser as well. 

I use that “unorthodox” from the viewpoint of the type of marketing 
we have known in the past. It is very unorthodox as compared to the 
previous marketing methods. 

Like many other things, the activities of the Government in the 
grain-merch: indising field had a comparatively small beginning. But 
with no production restrictions placed upon the country’s grain crops 
for many years after the war-inspired necessity disappeared, it was 
only natural that with the passing of time, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should come into actual physical possession of untold 
billions of bushels of defaulted collateral. 

All segments of the grain and allied trades, all the way from country 

elevator operators, the feed dealers throughout the country, the f feeders 
of livestock, the intervening chain of subterminal and terminal grain 
elevator operators, and the thousands of processing plants, are all in 
full agreement with the premise that these mounting accumulations 
of wheat and corn alone have created what to all intents and pur- 
poses constitutes the most self-perpetuating Government monopoly 
in the world’s history. 

The monopoly is getting so powerful, through its dual function of 
buying the grain at unrealistically high prices on one hand and mer- 
chandising the defaulted collateral on the other hand that, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, it will not only set the price which the grower 
gets for his bushel of wheat but will certainly determine the price 
tag for a loaf of bread. 

This mountain of grain, with the Governiment agency scheduled 
to either own or control the entire carryover of wheat on July 1 and 
the entire carryover of corn on October 1 of this year, is an outstand- 
ing example of the inevitable effect of placing a premium on produc- 
tion but at the same time giving little or no consideration to the 
disposal of the resultant burdensome surplus. 

A surplus of anything cannot help being a weight on the price 
structure. You cannot hide it. It cannot help exerting psychological 
effect upon the ideas of potential buyers. And the higher the pile 
the greater is the certainty that the day of reckoning is just that much 
nearer—nearer the day when the bottom will fall completely out of 

scheme which has been 100 percent geared for production for sale 
to the Government instead of for use. 

I take that very seriously. I think we are moving toward a point 
where we can lose the entire value of the commodities that are now 
supported and held by the Government. It seems impossible to be- 
lieve that the Government could fail to hold values of anything that 
it set out to hold, but I do not think it is impossible at all. We can 
reach a point where none of these things will have any value whatever, 
or practically no value. 

Mr. Arnerr. The proposal! of the Secretary was that there would 
be a set aside of the commodities. Would that eliminate the psycho- 
logical factor that you are talking about? 
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Mr. Meyers. I am afraid not. I am afraid as long as those things 
are there they will have some effect on the market. I do not see how 
you can avoid it. Iam thoroughly in accord with what they are trying 
io do, but I do not think it will have the practical effect they hope for. 

The Cuatrman. What do you understand they are trying to do? 

Mr. Meyers. It would be my thought, if I can read my own opinion 
into it, they are trying to dispose of these sur pluses as a market factor 
by setting them aside where they would no longer be considered i 
actual commerce. I would understand that is the intent and cain 
of it. 

I do not see how it can be completely removed. We have had a great 
deal of past history to show those things will always have some effect 
on the market as long as they are in existence. 

The Cuarrman. If that is the purpose, you do not think it will be 
accomplished ? 

Mr. Meyers. That is my point. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation on the 6th of April announced 
a change in their selling policy on between 170 and 185 million bushels 
of 1948-49 corn that passed into their possession via the default route. 
Under their new “plan” they are offering this corn at a price that is 20 
cents per bushel below the 1953 local loan level. Large domestic con- 
sumers of corn, recognizing the complete reversal of sales policy of the 
past on the part of the Government agency, are not deluging them 
with buying orders. For the good and sufficient reason that they real 
ize that having set a much lower price tag on nearly 200 million 
bushels of their defaulted corn holdings, no one knows how much 
greater a concession the Government agency is likely to make on their 
next move to get rid of surplus corn. 

That gives us considerable pause. It seems to me to show the begin- 
ning of what is inevitable; that eventually all grain, cotton, and wheat 
under the present program will move through just exactly that sort 
of an arrangement. The Government finally will take all of it over 
and merchandise everything not being fed on the farm, and the entire 
grain marketing system will go out of business. 

One will have to admit that Commodity Credit Corporation has 
been making a limited use of the organized grain trade in the merchan 
dising of this corn, but such usage has been small with relation to the 
size of the undertaking. 

I wish to take strong issue with the Government agency in their fail- 
ure to make full use of the organized grain trade in this and other 
merchandishing operations. 

There cert: ainly is nothing at all in the law which prevents the or- 
ganized grain trade, seasoned by more than a hundred years of experi- 
ence, from almost being bypassed in the handling of this vast amount 
of grain. And, I am not exaggerating when I say that unless the 
Congress takes steps to return the marketing of grain to the legitimate 
grain trade we will shortly hear the death knell of the grain marketing 
system in this country. 

Mr. Coorry. May I interrupt? In your statement, do you suggest 
any action which the Congress might take which would have the effect 
of returning the trade in these commodities back to the established 
trade channels, or are you just expressing apprehension about the 
tendency this present situtaion is likely to lead to? 
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Mr. Meyers. I realized when I made the statement it was not one 
that could just be chopped off like that. However, there is one thing. 
Under the present law, as I recall the wording, it says that the Com- 
modity Credit C orpor: ation shall utilize the private trade to the full- 
est extent possible. That permits complete elimination of trade. 

Now, the situation has developed to a place where they own all the 
grain, so they are in a position of having to market it at present. 

I think the change in the law which would eliminate any deviance 
from that—they would have to trade through private trade—might 
be helpful and would be helpful. That is the only specific suggestion 
that I can make about it now. 

Mr. Coorry. Is it your idea that Congress should turn over all the 
commodities to the President to do with as he deems appropriate 
sell the commodities, if possible, or give them away, if he decides to 
give them away? That would certainly disrupt and destroy trade 
channels. 

Mr. Meyers. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what you are apprehensive of ? 

Mr. Meyers. We are very much apprehensive about that. 

Mr. Cootry. One more question on the subject of trade channel. 

If the Commodity Credit Corporation has the commodities in stor- 
age now, as you say, Congress directed the private channels shall be 
used as far as possible, but through private trade channels we have 
not yet been able to move the commodities. What I want to know 
from you is if you have any suggestion as to how we could expedite 
the « lisposition of the commoditie s that we now have on hand? 

Mr. Meyers. The question is not complex but the answer would 
have to be complex. I do not think that private trade has ever had 
the opportunity to do it properly. 

Mr. Cootry. I interrupt you to say I have a feeling we have not 
had any salesmen in the De ee In other words, we have not 
done a good job of trying to get rid of the commodities. I do not 
confine these remarks to this administration. Actually, I think that 
there has been a complacency or some sort of indifference in the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to these commodities. ‘They 
have not tried to sell them and dispose of the m. 

Mr. Mryrrs. I listened to a part of the interrogation of Mr. Brooks 
along that line, and I have some pretty definite opinions about. it. 

First, I think that I would start out by saying the Government 
is not, and should not be, and cannot be, good promoters of commerce. 
It is not inherent in the type of function they perform. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me interrupt. They can come to your organiza- 
tion, or Mr. Brooks’ organization, and to the others who operate the 
private trade channels and appeal to you to help the Government 
move this surplus. 

Mr. Meyers. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. You are the men who have the know-how on distri- 
bution. 

Mr. Mryers. We do have. We would like to continue it because 
we can and have in the past moved tremendous volumes of com- 
modities. 

Mr. Cootry. I have not checked completely the personnel of these 
trade missions that have gone into Europe, Asia, and South America, 
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but I am just wondering if you know whether or not there are any 
men with business experience on these missions. 

Mr. Meyers. I do not know any of them. 

Mr. Cootry. Do not know any of the people / 

Mr. Meyers. That is right. 

Mr. Co LEY. J ami sure the missions are composed of high class 
people. 

Mr. Meyers. I am sure they are, too. 

Mr. Cootry. I am wondering if they have any real American busi- 
nessmen on them. 

Mr. Meyers. I do not know of anyone out of the grain trade that 
isonthem. There may be some. 

Mr. Cootry. They have someone representing the Cotton Council. 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. And someone representing the Tobacco Associates, 
Ine.., and somebody represent ing other agencles of that kind—perhaps 
governmental or semigovernmental organizations. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fakler, vice president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, testified this morning, and he mentioned the fact that Mr. 
A. B. Sparboe, of Minneapolis, chairman of the export advisory com 
mittee, was on the mission sent to Latin America. Are you acquainted 
with Mr. Sparboe ? 

Mr. Meyers. No, I am not. 

The CuHarrman. I am sure that everyone will agree that he is a very 
good businessman and very prominent in the mill trade. I think that 
there are some others that I could mention as being businessmen, al 
though there are other lines of endeavor represented. 

Mr. Cootry. I have a complete list of the persons who are on the 
several committees and are going to the various places. Farm organ 
izations are represented. I am not entirely familiar with the per 
sonal background of all the people. I certainly hope the Secretary 
has put some outstanding businessmen on each of the committees. 

Mr. Meyers. I would think he would. It would be my impression 
that these missions would create an atmosphere in which the private 
trade could do business. At least I think that should be their mission. 
I do not think we are sending those people over there as traders. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not think the Secretary had that idea, that they 
would become engaged in trading, or would even further the inter 
ests of the Government in that direction. I hope his idea was as you 
expressed it—that they would facilitate private trading. 

Mr. Meyers. That is what I think the purpose is. I would hope 
it would have some effect, and then if private trade is permitted to 
go and build it up, they will do business. Private trade, if they are 
given an opportunity, will do business. With them it is a case of 
doing business or starving, so that is quite an incentive. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you very greatly disturbed over this surplus which 
we now have on hand which has been accumulating during the last 
18 months? 

Mr. Meyers. I am very greatly disturbed over the matter and the 
way it has been accumulated. 

Mr. Cootry. And in the way that it might be distributed ? 

Mr. Meyers. That is the same thing. 

Mr. Coorry. You object to the situation which has resulted in the 
Government having a corner on certain commodities and the efforts 
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of the Government to dispose of the commodities. Just thinking about 
our economy, I am personally not disturbed about the surplus of wheat 
and cotton that we have. It is a blessing. Suppose that we did not 
have it? Suppose that we were one of the less fortunate nations and 
we had a deficit of all these things? Then we might have a right 
to be screaming in our distress and grief. 

Mr. Meyers. I might say on that very point, under the way we 
operated in the past in the grain business, and I assume the cotton 
trade was the same way, carryovers and stocks of this size should not 
be considered burdensome relative to the expanded economy we now 
have compared to what we did have, because the grain trade in years 
past frequently carried stocks almost equal to what we have at present 
without any great disturbing effect upon the market. 

At that time we had outlets available, and we were actively working 
them, and all this stuff was not locked up in a monopoly. It was ow ned 
by many, many people. A great deal of it was owned in the futures 
market, or carried in the futures market, and was being actively 
traded in every day, not only domestically but in the export market. 
Circumstances are different. In that case there is nothing to Worry 
about. In this there distinctly is. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to ask Mr. Meyers a little about— because 
you have discussed other commodities and you have not touched corn— 
whether you think the corn situation is not an alarming one. 

Mr. Mryrrs. It is alarming to us, Mr. Congressman, particularly 

right now because we see the pattern of the Government. The Govern- 
ment is stepping in to assume all of the merchandising of corn. 
Everything that is not fed on the farm will, it looks like in the near 
future, move through Government hands. Whatever corn is being 
sold by the Commodity Credit Corporation in the market—I say 
‘whatever,’ I mean to a large extent—is being merchandised by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and to a large extent to consumers 
who previously bought through our corn markets in Chicago, or 
wherever they might be. They have just completely taken that func- 
tion out of our hands and are putting us out of business. To that 
extent I worry about corn. 

Mr. Harvey. This may not be a fair question, but it is, I think, a 
pertinent one: Are you objecting because you do not want to see the 
grain trade put out ‘of business, or because you think the grain trade 

s better able to conduct the business than it is being conducted as of 
now ? 

Mr. Meyers. I would say both, definitely both. I have a firm belief 
and conviction in the system of trading that has been built up over 
all these years. I think it has been a-most effective and efficient one, 
and I would say the only times it has failed to function is when it 
has been interfered with by wars, or by Government operation. 

The Cuarman. Owing to another engagement, the Chair will have 
to leave at this time, and I will turn the committee over to Mr. Har- 


vey. 

Mr. Cooter. I would like to ask you a question which has refer- 
ence to the matter I was discussing with you a moment ago. I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with the position that you have taken. I 
think that I have a little idea of the problems that you are facing. If 
we are in this situation where we do have these abundant supplies, 
how can the Secretary of Agriculture, or can Congress, facilitate the 
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return of the commodity operation to private individuals such as 
yourselves and your organization? Iam just wondering if the Secre- 
tary has said, “I have this tremendous supply of wheat, cotton, or 
whatever the commodity happens to be, and I am eager to dispose of 
it, and I am eager to do it as profitably as possible, : and I am eager 
to use private trade channels to dispose of it”—just what can we do 
about it ? 

Mr. Meyers. The only concrete suggestion that I can make, Mr. 
Congressman, was the one that I made, that the law be amended so it 
is mandatory that they use private trade. 

Mr. Cootry. How would that operation proceed ? 

Mr. Meyers. As far as corn is concerned, I would say that it should 
be turned over to the private trade. 

Mr. Cootry. There would be no direct trading by the Government 
with the purchaser, but the Government would say, “We will trade 
only through private channels” 

Mr. Meyers. That is right. ‘Right at the country, or at the point 
where the stocks are. 

Mr. Cootzy. If we were to take away from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the right of private trading between the Government and 
citizens of the Government, the only way that the ultimate processors 
of these commodities would buy them would be through normal trade 
channels ? 

Mr. Meyers. That isexactly what I would like to see done. 

Mr. Cootry. You may proceed with your statement. 

Were you through, Congressman Harvey, on corn ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. I would like to make this observation. I think 
it is generally known in comparison with a grain commodity such as 
wheat, the bulk of our corn is actually fed on the farm or in the com- 
munity where it is produced. As one who has had an interest at one 
time or another in private grain handling, as well as from the pro- 
ducer’s end, I think you will agree that actually a relatively small part 
of the corn ever goes through commercial channels as such ? 

Mr. Meyers. Proportionately that is true, Mr. Congressman, but 
20 percent, say, is the figure that is usually used as moving off, or out 
of the county in which it is grown. Twenty percent of 3 billion is 600 
million bushels, and that is quite a sizable amount. It amounts to 
almost as much as we handled through the private trade in wheat. It 
is sizable from that standpoint although you are correct in saying it 
is largely moving through hogs. 

Mr. Harvey. Here is the thing that I have looked at from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint, and, as I say, I have an interest, albeit a very 
modest one in grain-handling facilities, an interest in a country ele- 
vator, and I know for example that without some kind of sustaining 
influence under the corn market last fall—and I relied largely on the 
people there managing the elevator for this information—that corn 
would have been 75 or 80 cents if it had not been for some kind of 
sustaining influence under the corn market. I have seen it operate a 
great many times in the past when farmers, the small farmers, the 
average producers, were forced to market corn at a very low figure 
in the fall at production time only to see that same corn in the follow- 
ing March, April, or May possibly worth 50 percent more. Certainly 
in any program as it relates to as important a commodity as corn, 
maybe the present system is not the best, but certainly any system 
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ought, in my judgment, be provided that would prevent such fluctua- 
tions as those of which I have spoke n. 

Mr. Meyers. The position of the Board of Trade has been for some 
time that there should be some measure of protection given to the 
farmer on commodities, and I think particularly at this time when we 
have a rather difficult situation. If you were to return all of the 
agricultural produce to the free market right now it would result in 
complete collapse because of the burdensome surplus. I think that you 
have to arrive at a decision as to whether or not you want a free 
economy or whether you want a static one. If you have a free 
economy you must accept changes, because change is inherent in the 
nature of a er 

Mr. Cootry. Even if we should adopt the Secretary’s proposal and 
drop the support price tet 90) percent ot parity to 75 pe reent over- 
night, that still would not alleviate the situation that you are talking 
about at all, would it? It would just bring the level of the prices 
down. You are objecting to the system through which we are operat- 
Ing ¢ 


Mr. Meyers. That is right. My point in being here particularly is 


aimed at what you say, the harm to the grain-marketing system. I 
am assuming that some day we are going to go back to a free economy. 
Probably not completely. There will be safeguards. I want to have 


grain-trading setup here to take it over when we do. 

Mr. Cootry. You said a moment ago, in response to an inquiry by 
Mr. Harvey, that should we go back to free trading overnight we 
would disrupt the whole business and we would almost face disaster. 

Mr. Meyers. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, we have put these supports under the 
commodities and we have to reckon with a situation that has developed 
as a result of the artificial support which we have provided, and 
which I think was essential at the time. Had we not had a stimulating 
influence, the farmers would have sustained losses, and many of them 
were not in a financial position to absorb the losses. They were not en- 
tirely to blame for the situation we now find ourselves in because what 
they did they did under the spur of the Government. The Govern- 
ment was urging the farmers to produce, produce, and produce; and 
the farmers did produce, and in this transition period of the last sev- 
eral years they have been trying to reduce. The wheat farmers this 
vear are reducing, and the cotton farmers, and all down the line in 
basic commodities. While we are now momentarily in a bad situation, 
I am not too afraid of it because I think that as long as the farmers 
are cooperating with the Government, following the advice of the best 
experts that the Government can provide, sooner or later we will come 
out of it. IT look forward to the day when we can do just what you are 
proposing to do, let all the trading go back into the hands of the pri- 
vate individuals. We cannot do it overnight. We cannot do it in this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Meyers. Well, I think that is what the so-called flexible price- 
support program is designed to do. My quarrel with it is that it has 
been spread out over such a period of time that the effectiveness of it 
will not be sharp enough to help. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Let me interrupt once more. T have tried to empha- 
size this several times before. The Secretary has proposed that we 
give him great authority over these commodities. The President pro- 
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posed last session that we give them all over to him so that he could 
do what he pleased with them. The Secretary comes up now and pro- 
poses that we set aside some of them and pretend that we do not have 
them any longer, about $2,500 million worth, and just kid ourselves 
into believing that the *y do not any longer exist. Then he proposes to 
break the market, and if he drops the price from 90 to 70 percent on 
cotton with 14,300,000 bales of cotton now in sight, there will be a 
loss of $375 million. There isa 10 million bale crop now being planted. 
That is $250 million more, or a total of $525 million loss overnight, and 
most of that would be lost by the Government and a substantial part 
of it would be lost by the farmer. The farmers would lose the $250 
million in the current crop and the other Americans would lose on the 
14,300,000 bales now in existence, 8 million bales of which are in non 
recourse loans. 

We are in a situation where we must proceed with caution, it seems 
to me, or we will bankrupt a large segment of our national economy. 

Mr. Meyers. Of course, if this set-aside would move, you would 
remove the effect on the market, and it could reach its own point. I 
might call your attention to the fact that at least in our part of the 
country the commodities on which the Government has had nothing 
to do, and are not supporting, are doing very well for the farmer. He 
has had very little trouble. He had a bad spell with beef, but he came 
through, and I think he is doing pretty well now. Hogs have been a 
very profitable crop. 

Mr. Cootry. Do not forget that we supported beef. 

Mr. Meyers. Not inthe same manner. 

Mr. Cooitry. Not in the same way, but when beef went down the 
cattlemen came in here “crying” and we put up the money. 

Mr. Meyers. You bought beef for consumption, not for storage and 
surplus piles. 

Mr. Cootry. But the Government put the money up in the kitty. 

Mr. Meyers. Right, but not in the same way. Soybeans and prod- 
ucts of soybeans have been free and have been profit: able to the farmer. 

Mr. Harvey. We must proceed. I am a farmer. I am a corn-hog 
farmer, and I would like to remind the gentleman over a period of 
years the hog prices will follow the price of corn in the ratio of 138 to 1. 
Do not forget that. 

Mr. Meyers. This system of grain marketing is no mere accident. 
Rather, it is the result of better than a full century of experience with 
ail segments of the trade doing their respective parts in the movement 
and the marketing of the billions of bushels of grain grown in this 
country every 12 months. Under this system the grain first goes to the 
country elevator, where it is sold by the grower on the most competitive 
basis possible. The country elevator stands ready to handle every 
bushel of grain that is brought to it—whether for sale or for storage, 
day in and day out. The farmer knows what the grain is going to 
bring—for the latest available market information is available to him 
by radio, by newspaper, and by contact with the operator of the nearest 
country elevator. 

Only through a system of futures trading, by which the country ele- 
vator operator is ¢ able to insure himself : against adverse price changes 
between the time that he buys the grain from the grower and the time 
that he moves it to the nearest subterminal or terminal market, is the 
country elevator able to offer the grower the current market price for 
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his grain. If he were not able to shift this risk of ownership by means 
of hedging his purchases from growers, the country elevator operator 
would be compelled to carry his own price insurance, which in essence 
would be secured only by offering the grower proportionately less for 
this grain. 

You can well imagine the kind of markets that would maintain if 
there were no opportunities for merchandisers and exporters—for 
millers and other processors—to hedge the purchases of grain that 
they would be making, but for which they had not made any forward 
sales against nor any constant market where grain could be bought 
or sold. 

If and when the time should come that this Government is taken 
completely off of the giant grain marketing machine—this oppor- 
tunity to minimize losses resulting from adverse price changes by 
means of putting on or taking off of hedges in the grain futures 
markets—then price chaos will reign in the great cash-grain markets. 
All of the stability and assurance of a minimum of price disturbance, 
which has been present over the years, will have been destroyed and 
will become a thing of the past. 

Just how does this dovetail and mesh into the situation which has 
been created by the Commodity Credit Corporation taking a more 
aggressive role as merchandisers of the grain that has been defaulted 
to them? Simply by virtue of the inescapable fact that with the Gov- 
ernment agency using the United States Treasury to cover their losses, 
necessarily no need to use the futures markets as a hedging medium. 

There admittedly has been a terrific decrease in grain trading in 
recent years coincident with the diversion of billions and billions of 
bushels of grain from normal merchandising channels into the bins 
and tanks of the Commodity Credit Corpor ation. I can visualize a 
situation developing by whic +h there could and would be a still greater 
constriction in futures trading and a resultant dwindling in the open 
interest to a point at which it might dwindle away to an absolute zero. 

I believe you gentlemen appreciate that many foreign buyers are 
awaiting action by Congress on the various — with respect to 
our large domestic carryovers. As a result of being associated with 
us in the plan to keep the world free of communistic control and dom- 
ination, many foreign buyers feel that they may ultimately benefit 
from a plan which will allow our stocks to be given away or bartered 
by a Government agency. 

I strongly urge that any proposals of this nature be studied care- 
fully so as to prevent ultimate Government trading that will most 
assuredly work to the detriment of grain producers in this country. 

I believe measures similar to that included in H. R. 8267, introduced 
by Congressman Harrison of Nebraska, has possibilities for expanding 
foreign trade. In addition, it will also utilize private trade channels. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much, Mr. Meyers, for your presenta- 
tion. I am sure it has been helpful and will be so included in the 
record. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene on Friday, 
April 30, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1954 


Housk or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. The commit 
tee has met this morning for the further consideration of bills now 
before the committee relating to the disposal of surplus commodities. 

The first witness this morning will be Dr. J. T. Sanders, represent 
ing CARE. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Dr. 
Sanders. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, CONSULTANT TO CARE 


Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the committee this 
morning as a consultant to CARE. I have a statement here which I 
shall read. 

1. It is no flight of fancy to state that the expanding farm-surplus 
problem is one of the most important domestic problems facing our 
country. It is a problem that not only can drag American agricul- 
ture into one of the worst depressions it has ever known, but because 
of its chain reaction it could in time carry labor and industry down 
with agriculture. Also present surpluses if dumped, or disposed of 
without careful and studied control, onto world markets could also 
have adverse repercussions of such magnitude on our relations with 
other nations that no one can foresee the results. 

To call these excess supplies above our domestic needs “farm 
surpluses” is, in every normal sense of meaning, an error, for we live 
in a Nation where considerable number are ill-fed and ill-clothed and 
in a world where we have heard from the highest authorities that 
half of the people are ill-fed and ill-clothed. These surpluses are in 
reality an abundance that is greatly needed and that under anything 
like a normal world could be greatly expanded, sold, and gratefully 
consumed, 

This problem of an aggravating abundance is, therefore, in large 
part traceable to a troubled, uncertain world. We cannot, ostrich-like 
hide our heads behind this seemingly unsurmountable cause of our 
surplus problem and do nothing about it, for indeed, wise statesman- 
ship and leadership can convert these surfeiting supplies into a great 
asset for helping stabilize a troubled world and for checking an 
aggressive communism. Communism has no greater ally than 
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hunger: and democracy and freedom no greater ally than an abund- 
ance of food. 

This problem is, also, not a temporary problem, for we have 
indeed in all probability, barring a prolonged series of dry years, 
attained a position of sustained agricultural abundance. Thanks 
to our unmatched natural resources, our agricultural research, edu- 
cation, and the high order of ability of the American farmer, our 
era of agricultural abundance had its roots far ahead of the potential 
abundance of an atomic era. I am convinced that this assurance of 
surp ylus-abundance holds even when prospective growth of popula- 
tion Is ti aken into consideration. 

5. As a nation we have not begun to appreciate what it means to 
our democratic way of life, our national moral fiber and the stability 
of our Nation, to have a full sustained abundance from our farms, 
through war and peace, prosperity and depression, year in and year 
out. 

6. In the deep depression years of the early thirties we ate more 
butter and beef per capita than we did in the glowing year of 1929. 
But what a terrible tragedy this ec heap food was to our farmers even 
if it were a savior of our democratic wi iy of life. I ask, what would 
have happened to our democracy had agricultural output been cut 
in 1933 to half that of 1929, as was the case of industrial output, and 
as a result, had millions of our urban citizens faced starvation? The 
Russian and French revolutions in all probabilities were pink-tea 
afta rs compared with the one we might have experienced. 

Thank goodness we most certainly will never have to face such 
a predicament: instead we have substituted for the prospects of 
hunger, starvation, and revolution assured prospects of an aggra- 
vating abundance—a blessing of immeasurable importance and in 
no sense of curse if we can muster the good sense of planning the best 
use of an assured abundance of food and fiber and of not letting it 
become a curse on our hands. 

8. What is the evidence substantiating the claim that continued 
agricultural abundance is assured? To answer this requires the pres- 
entation of a brief set of facts on the nature of the American agri- 
cultural pebliones: The key facts may be summarized by 5-year 
periods for the past 2 decades in the following table for all farms in 
the Nation: 


Percent of all 


averane es faren laborers Index of phy- 
5-year period acres planted — 4L’- | supplied by sical produc- 
; able to oper- ’ tion ofall 
toallerops |: tacropiand the farm fi . 
ate croplanc family arms 
Millions of 

Millions Units Percent Inder 
1935-39 357 26 77 100 
1940-44 353 29 77 121 
1945—49 360 33 78 135 
1950-54 359 39 79 140 


Counting 1 tractor equal to 8 horses 


9. It will be noticed that during the span of these 2 decades, from 
peacetime depression with acreage control, to wartime boom with no 
acreage control, out of it into the short pre-Korean recession, back 
into the Korean period of increased food demand, and out again into 
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our present troubled times with frantic acreage control reinstituted, 
we have not varied our total acres planted to crops, for any 5-year 
period, by much over 2 percent. I defy one to find a major produc 
tion factor in industry with as much stability as is here shown. Yet 
an average acre of land—given normal rain and sunshine, given an 
abundance of power that can be used only in fieldwork, a fixed sup p rly 
of labor that is around four-fifth of all needed labor, and which is a 
loss to the farmer if not used, such an acre of land has little likeli- 
hood of lying down on the production job, regardless of prosperity or 
depression, of peace or war. Yet this is the true position of the aver 
age acre of American cropland. And this cropland acreage as we 
have seen has not varied appreciably for 20 years. 

I would like to make a statement or two that I did not put in my 
manuscript at this point. 

It will be noted that although the acreage of cropland has not ex 
panded, has remained remarkably stable during this 20 veal period, 
the total power available to the farmer—that means farm power, not 
power in the form of motors but actually to till, cultivate and harvest 
this farmland—has risen from 26 million to 41 million units today. 
So you have an 80 percent increase in the average amount of power 
the farmer has available that will waste if he does not use it. So there 
is nothing in the world for him to do but to use all acreage he has re 
gardless of circumstances. 

Obviously production from such an acre is not very responsive to 
the ups : und downs of a faltering unstable world. Its only clear re 
sponse is an upward moving rate of output as is shown by the index 
of production shown in the table, which index was 100 in the first 
years; was 121 in the second: 135 in the third and 140 in the most 
recent 5 years. So we have an increase of 40 percent in this 20-year 
period. 

Most of this accelerated output, doubtless, comes from ap yplie ation 
of more knowledge and improved methods which does not slacken in 
depression periods—a production factor that has in all probability no 
reverse gears, Some of the expanding output, doubtless, also was the 
results of exceptional favorable weather and some from abundant use 
of fertilizer and insecticide—factors that may serve as a check on out 
= 3 adverse years. 

. Here we have an unbeatable and inevitable full output combina 
Pony But you ask what are the chances that low prices and high costs 
will drive the farmers away from the farm and into industry; and in 
that way stop our surplus farm production machine. Not a chance in 
the world, for by far the biggest and most persistent surplus our farms 
produce, is their surplus of prospective farmers, in the form of farm 
reared boys who would like to farm as a life work but who cannot 
find available farms. 

12. It probably takes about 150,000 to 200,000 new farmers each 
year to replace the retiring and dying farmers. We have supplied 
this replacement and an average surplus of 250,000 additional farm 
boys that had to go to the city each year for the past three decades; 
and there seems to be no slackening or end to this surplus of boys 
coming from our farms. So there is no chance whatever that our 
farms ‘will be unmanned in future years due to too few boys who know 
farming and who want to farm. 


S8$400—5H5 pt. 22 1 
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13. But this unchanging amount of land used, this fixed amount 
of power and labor, this never-ending supply of new farmers, is still 
not the end of the story of the inevitability of our surplus farm output. 
The Department of Agriculture made an elaborate and careful study 
in 1952 of our agriculture’s capacity to produce. They came up with 
the astounding conclusion that if farmers applied all the known and 
readily available “know-how,” that the output of the four feed crops 
(corn, barley, oats and sorghums) could be increased 57 percent more 
than the 1950 production on the same amount of land; that cotton 
output could be upped 76 percent; peanuts by 83 percent; wheat 40 
percent; tame hay 56 percent; soybeans 41 percent; and remarkable 
though it may seem pasture productivity could be increased by 97 
percent. Food livestock production per unit of livestock has possible 
increases fully commensurate with those of crops, the report concludes. 

i4. From these facts on the nature of the farm business, it is clear 
that, other than backsets from drought years, it is well nigh impossible 
to retard the upward movement of increased productivity of American 
farms at the present stage of our development. The farm production 
machine is almost literally a machine with no reverse gears, no brakes. 
This farm machine not only speeds onward without slowing but at 
an accelerated pace. Obviously this acceleration cannot continue 
forever; but rash, indeed, would be the farm economist who would 
predict where the increased productivity of our American farms will 
level off, especially with research paying such good returns and with 
expanded research and extension being heartily endorsed and vigor- 
ously advocated by nearly everyone. 

15. In our acreage control efforts during the last two decades we 
have not reduced our total crop acreage any—but merely shifted it 
from one surplus producing crop to others. The high fixed cost nature 
of the farm rec ik described previously makes this shift in an un- 
diminished output from our farms, and, as a consequence, our surplus 
farm production almost certain for years to come. Hence we must 
realize that this great continued abundance of our food and fiber, this 
even full flow of the means of a high standard of living from our 
farms is one of the greatest factors of our Nation’s greatness, the 
promise of its continued leadership in the world. We must look upon 
it as one of God’s richest endowment to our Nation. Let us not for 
once look upon it as a curse, but as one of the greatest blessings sent 
to a troubled hungry world. 

16. It is also one of the most powerful weapons of peace ever given 
toa nation. But as such we must use it to help feed hungry people, to 
help them gain strength so they can themselves become more produc- 
tive; and finally we should use it as a far more potent destroyer of 
communism than is the hydrogen bomb. 

17. In ordinary or normal times, the problem of seeking a reason- 
ably remunerative use and sale of this assured agricultural abundance 
would not present such perplexing difficulties. But we are not in such 
times; and are indeed assured of many years of uncertain relation- 
ships abroad. With these uncertainties of our surplus markets abroad 
and a certainty of accelerated output, beyond our ability to absorb it 
with an expanding population and an increased dietary standard at 
home, what surplus disposal plans should we make? Regardless of 
the kind of price support we may adopt in the future, the essential 
nature of this problem will not be altered. However, the difficulties 
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of dealing with the problem will be greatly influenced by the form 
of domestic price support which we adopt. It is not within the scope 
of this statement nor within my function as a representative of CARE 
to discuss the type of support that I think would minimize the na 
tional burden in handling our assured abundance. One clear-cut con 
viction, I believe is justified, which is that it is visionary indeed to 
think that we can find normal export markets for all this assured 
export surplus. It is equally visionary to assume that the balance 
of these surpluses, above “normal market demands,” can all be sold for 
full “normal export market price” if only we will accept payment in 
local currencies. It is equaly naive, I am convinced, to think, even 
if such “extra normal” markets would absorb the balance of our ex 
port surpluses, that such absorption could possibly be accomplished 
without grave complications and deterioration in our foreign rela 
tions with both exporting and importing nations. The magnitude of 
our surplus problem and the complications of such a “extra commer 
cial” scheme that have been completely ignored by proponents of the 
proposal, are of such that I believe we dare not proceed on the as 
sumption that this should be the sole arrow we need in our quiver to 
lick the surplus problem. 

18. It has been implied in arguing the merits of the “local currency 
sale plan” that there is “no element of gift gratuity or otherwise soft 
sales,” in this plan. Any transfer of value in the economic world that 
is not made by a straight out deal between a buyer and seller under 
all the forces operating in the market, cannot be claimed as having 
no element of gratuity in it. Furthermore, no one can with safety 
predict the influence it would have on normal market forces. I am 
not raising this qualifying objection to the plan as a vital part of our 
surplus distribution plan; but I am saying that we cannot claim these 
merits for it, and characterize voluntary agency distribution as being 
defective in these respects. Certainly the ‘local currency sale plan is 
less of a “giveaway,” but just as certain, it will inter fere with normal 
market and prices far more than voluntary agency distribution. 

19. I am not in any sense trying to belittle the real merits of this 
proposal; but I am saying that the claims for its merits should not 
be overinflated. I am convinced that if we adopt it as our sole re 
liance we shall fall far short of dealing adequately with our assured 
abundance under the troubled markets that almost certainly lie ahead 
of us. 

20. The voluntary nonprofit agencies are proposing another sur- 
plus disposal means that has some merits, as implied above, and on 
the other hand some drawbacks that the local currency sales plan does 
not have. 

21. The proposal of the voluntary agencies cannot be described as 
a complete giveaway. It is rather a plan that, under some circum- 
stances, when the President deems it in public interest, provides for 
a giveaway so far as price is concerned ; but on the other hand the pro 
posal would provide for full payment in some cases if such a deal 
would be negotiated with the receiving country by the distributing 
agency. In other words the voluntary agencies are proposing that we 
equip ourselves with the maximum means of moving doe surpluses, 
where in our Government’s judgments, the maximum benefits, tangi- 
ble and intangible, will accrue to us as a nation from such distribu- 
tion. It also " provides great flexibility in that if it is possible any 
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contribution. from nothing to full value and all distribution costs, 
which it is possible to get in payment, may be secured from the re 
elving country. 

YX”. We face the unsupportable alternative if we rely solely on the 
proposal of the local currency sales plan and it fails to move all our 
unmarketable supplies, of having surpluses go to waste, or having 
storage costs and space problems that are highly undesirable. 

23. One decided advantage that the voluntary agency disposal plan 
has is that it is proposed to distribute it free to individuals that are 
needy and that do not have the puchasing power to buy the food and 
fiber. Hence it ean be said that this distribution will not have as much 
adverse influence on normal sales as will local currency sales. Any 
payment the voluntary agency might get in payment for the distrib 
ited surplus would be in the form of a Government payment. 

24. It is not correct to claim that the Nation will not receive any 
ilue as a nation from the voluntary agency distribution plan even if 
1O payment whatever is collected from the receiving country. The 

great intangible value that can rightfully be claimed by combating the 
spread of communism, that can come in the future from expanded 
bility to buy our products, the value of good will that comes from help 
specifically carried to the needy, as is done by the voluntary agency 
ipproach, all have great potential future values to us as a nation. 

25. 1 would like to outline the principal provisions of a bill that we 
believe will enable the Nation to have great flexibility in the distribu 
tion of unsalable surpluses in countries where it will do the most good. 
and yield the Nation the oreatest tangible and intangible values from 
these surpluses. ‘The bill specifically spoken of here is 8. 3377 that was 
introduced yesterday by Senator Thye. I have only three copies of it 
thismorning. I can leave one copy, Mr. Chairman. 

26. Sections 1 and 2 would lay the basis for distributing surplus 
foods through nonprofit voluntary agencies acceptable to, and regis 
tered by, the State Department. 

27. Sections 3 and 4 would authorize the President, when he finds it 
to be in the public interest, to transfer such surpluses free of cost at 
domestic storage points, to voluntary agencies for distribution in 
friendly countries. 

28. Section 5 would provide that the voluntary agency may ente1 
into agreements with receiving countries for bearing the cost of pack- 
aging, ocean freight, and all other distribution costs, where it is pos- 
sible to negotiate such agreements. Where such cost cannot be borne 
by the receiving country the President, if he deems it in the Nation’s 
interest, may pay these costs or may require the distributing agency to 
pay for them. sgl 

29. Section 6 would provide that distributing agencies will insure 
delivery of surpluses only to needy persons without polit ical, racial, or 
religious discrimination; that all surpluses would enter the country 
duty free; and that either agreements between the agency and the re- 
ceiving country, or between the United States and the receiving coun- 
try, would provide for the kind and conditions of distribution listed 
above. It also would provide that where the receiving country can be 
induced to do so, that the country would set up developments funds to 
at least the extent of one-fourth of the market value of the food and 
fiber dist ributed, these funds to be set up to the credit of the nonprofit 
voluntary agency. 
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30. Section 7 would provide for use of these funds in self-help pro- 
grams in the receiving country, with the mutual consent of the agency, 
the receiving country, and under general policies laid down by the 
President. 

31. Sections 8 to 10 inclusive would provide; for mutually agreed 
use of funds in a third country ; for annual reports by the agency to the 
United States on distribution of surpluses and use of deve lopment 
funds; and finally for cancellation of notes of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the Treasury for the value of surpluses released by the 
corporation to the distribution agency. 

The provisions of this bill I am certain would open a vast new 
field of use and distribution of our surpluses that cannot otherwise 
be disposed of; would yield great future rewards in good will and 
rewards for our country in expanded markets; and would result in 
increased productivity of friendly countries and consequent increased 
future profitable commercial intercourse between them and us. 

. To summarize, I believe that a serviceable use of some of our 
current and future unmarketable surpluses is highly important as a 

ans of avoiding the spread - an aggressive communism. If these 
sur arpluses are allowed to waste, or are dumped onto the world markets 
and this breaks normal m: ee oad discredit and ill will to us wil! 
be the result. On the other hand, if these surpluses are used to re- 
lieve hunger, to increase productivity and trade, and to establish new 
future demands without interfering with normal private trade, we 
can reap rich harvests of good will, of reduced costs of checking ag- 
gression, and of increased profitable future trade with friendly 
nations. 

34. I am appreciative of the opportunity of expressing the views 
of CARE to the committee on this subject of great importance to the 
Nation and to needy and worthy people everywhere. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much, Dr. Sanders, for your 
statement and the information which you have given the committee. 
As there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. I agree with a great deal that you have said in your 
statement, but I am a little confused on 1 or 2 of the proposals. You 
are urging that we increase our export market and of course we all 
agree on that. But at the same time you are in fact urging, on page 
6 in paragraph 16, that we should 
help feed hungry people, to help them gain strength so they can themselves 
become productive. 

I take it you mean So th Ley rcan be« ‘ome more prod uc tive in producing 
food ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Not entirely that, Congressman; more productive 
in every respect. If they have industrial opportunities we would most 
certainly expand those in our programs as much as we could, that 1s, 
if they had decided advantages in those industrial opportunities. We 
would not pick out agricultural production as a unit, but if the country 
wishes to raise its standard of living, it must become less agricultural 
and more industrial. Therefore, the whole trend of any self-help 
would be to help them. If we increase their agricultural produce tion, 
it would be more per capita with less people and more people in non- 
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agricultural enterprises. So I do not think what you seem to imply, 
that is, encouraging them to become more competitive with our agri- 
culture, I do not envisage that at all. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is what has been done since World War II, to 
help people { hrough the point tor other programs to secure more food, 
more factories, and with the American know- how to produce more 
not only food but other products. That has been the policy and still 
is the policy: but of course in one way, when it comes to Increasing 
food production throughout the world, which is a ve ry laudable objec- 
tive, and we have large surpluses in the United States, we are grad- 
ually decreasing our world market for the surpluses we have in this 
country. 

Mr. Sanpers. Let us take Egypt. If we oper: ated in E “By pty I am 
sure in time the whole trend of self-help enterprises aa objectives 
there would be to shift more people out of agriculture, which now runs 
around 85 percent of the people, into the local enterprises that would 
help raise their standard of living. That isthe only way you can raise 
the standard of living of the people. You can go all over the world 
and you will find that those people who are largely agricultural are 
the low-standard people, and those with agriculture and industry in 
balance are the high-standard people. 

You can study the history of commerce, and wherever a country has 
been " Iped in its total productivity the intercourse between that 
country and countries like the United States has greatly expanded. 
For sini Germany got more commerce out of her colonies after 
the First World War. har Ing no control over them, than before the 
war because their economy was improved. 

Mr. Horven. As I understand it, you are presenting a recommenda- 
tion that these nations devote their attention to a greater expansion 
of industry at the expense of agriculture. Would you apply that 
same formula tothe United States? 

Mr. Sanpers. Certainly. 

Mr. Horven. Do you think our farmers should leave the farms and 
go into industry ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Since we have more than twice as many boys as can 
possibly find farms with modern methods, it is absolutely necessary 
that they must leave the farm, and that is the w: ay we have raised our 
standard of living. 

Mr. Hoeven. You are advocating that farm boys should leave the 
farm and go into industry ? 

Mr. Sanpers. When they cannot find a farm and make a decent liv- 
ing on the farm, yes. 

Mr. Horven. That is a strange philosophy when we are doing 
everything we can to keep them on the farm. 

Mr. Sanpers. In the past 20 years we have put a quarter of a mil- 
lion boys, on an average, every year off the farms into the cities. Sup- 
pose all those boys had piled up on our farms? 

Mr. Horven. Who will produce the food in the future? The old 
men ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Despite this fact we have increased our food produc- 
tion 40 percent in those 20 years. We will still have a high standard 
of living on the farm, we will have decent homes, and all the conven- 
iences by that process that you have in the city. That is raising the 
standard of living of ever ybody and is not at all undesirable. 
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Mr. Hoeven. You know we have problems in certain sections of 
the country where we need farm labor. 

Mr. Sanvers. To a certain extent, but, as I say, we increased our 
production by 40 percent right in the middle of the war. 

Mr. Horven. Perhaps I have bezn wrong. I have been urging our 
young farm boys to stay on the farm and have been trying to make 
the farm more attractive for them. 

Mr. Sanpers. I have one boy who was not reared on the farm, I 
regret to say, and if | were advising him today 1 would advise him to 
go on the farm despite the fact his income would be lower, but we 
cannot absorb twice as many boys as are needed to operate our farms 
efficiently. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Sanders, our farm population has gone down 
so that we now have about 15 percent of the population on the farm. 
The high wages and short hours in business and industry are natur- 
ally attracting many of our farm boys to the cities. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is true. 

Mr. Anpresen. It still requires more hours and produces lower 
pay to work on a farm, so we must recognize that there is an evolution 
of some kind going on that is attracting our farm people to the cities, 
and I agree some of the girls and boys from the farms probably make 
the best records in industry. 

Mr. Sanpers. In Congress, even. 

Mr. Anpresen. Getting back to my original discussion with you, 
the gentleman from Texas pointed out vesterday that Pakist: an 
increased their cotton p yroduction at the expense of wheat. They felt 
certain we would help them get wheat, if they needed it to avoid 
famine. So they expanded their r production of cotton at the expe nse 
of wheat. Do you think we should encourage a program of that sort 
to maintain our exports ? 

Mr. Sanpers. | do not think we should vive wheat to Pakistan to 
feed her people in order for Pakistan to grow cotton to compete with 
this country. But let me say this about competing cottong producers. 
I came from a cotton section myself, and my brother, until he died a 
few years ago, was a cotton producer in southwest Oklahoma. My 
brother used to say he did not fear the competition of Chinese cotton 
farmers because he produced on his farm as much cotton as 80 Chinese 
farmers produced. That kind of competition is not to be feared. 

Mr. Anpresen. What they do in Pakistan in producing cotton will 
injure the export: ition of cotton from this countr Vy. 

Mr. Sanvers. To an extent that is true, but what will happen ulti- 
mately is that Pakistan will settle down to the agriculture that is most 

yrofitable to the Pakistanian people. That may be wheat or cotton, 
but they cannot use their land for both wheat and cotton. When 
they shift to cotton they shift out of something else, and vice versa. 
We can rationalize simple cases to make it look like they are doing us 
harm when in the long run they are not harming anyone. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think we are helping people in about 54 coun- 
tries to produce more and it is the logical and natural thing for them 
to produce what they need themselves when it comes to food. The very 
strength we have in the United States today comes from our agricul- 
tural sections of the country where they tried, at least from George 
Washington’s time to the turn of the century, to make each farm a 
self-sustaining unit. Then we went into the industrial age. When 
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you were a boy on the farm they could pretty well take care of them- 
selves. They did not have to worry about labor. They had big fami- 
lies and did not have to hire high priced labor and they produced about 
all they needed on the farm. 

Mr. Sanvers. We did not have to worry about radios or electric mo- 
tors either, but I would not want to go back to that period. 

Mr. Anpresen. The very thing they did led to the strength of the 
Nation today, on the sound philosophy of hard work and good guvern- 
ment, and some of us would like to see more of that even today. 

Mr. Sanvers. I would like to say, and I would like to say to you, 
Congressman Hoeven, that I think the most valuable surplus we pro- 
duce, in the sense we have to move it off the farm, is our farm boys and 
girls. Our cities could not grow if we did not have the surplus farm 
girls and boys, and I am narrowminded enough to think that there are 
certain qualities you get on the farm that you do not get in the city. 
Therefore, I think the farm surplus of boys and girls is probably by 
far the most valuable thing that the farmers do for this Nation as a 
nation, they produce these surplus boys and girls, and we will always 
have that surplus because for some reason or other a farm man and his 
wife have more children than a man and wife in the city. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to be sure that there are enough people to man 
the farms of the future. 

Mr. Sanpers. As long as you have these children reared in a farm 
atmosphere, most of them want to stay there. I think at least two- 
thirds of the girls and boys would like to stay on the farm if they could 
have the economic opportunities presented to them in the cities. I do 
not think we need to ever fear that we will not have enough boys and 
girls to stay on the farm. 

Mr. Anpresen. Somebody has to buy the things that the factories 
make and that the stores sell, and certainly the best segment we have 
in purchasing power that furnishes an annual crop of new money every 
year from the same soil is agriculture. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And if you cut out agriculture the way Mr. Hoeven 
has interpreted some of your remarks—and I really do not think you 
meant to say that he has interpreted your remarks to mean—we will 
have this great segment stopping buying, and who will keep the 
wheels going in this country ? 

Mr. Sanpers. At the present time we have 16 percent of our people 
on the farms and they probably buy proportionately more of the 
industrial production than the average laborer, because they have 
to buy machinery and things of that kind. All I can say is that we 
have this process and both in the cities and on the farms we have 
benefited. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just one or two other points. One is you said we 
ought to increase our consumption of food and fiber in this country. 
Mr. Sanpers. I think so. 

Mr. Anpresen. The other day I read an article in the New York 
paper that they are increasing the use of cotton in this country be- 
cause of new methods which should not only stimulate people stay- 
ing in cotton, but also encourage those who are working for the in- 
terests of the cotton farmer. I have not been in Congress very long, 
but I have been going along with a program of more research. I 
thought we ought to have more research, particularly research in 
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the marketing of our farm commodities, but I find that most of the 
research that we have had here has been geared to producing more 
on a lower number of acres. Of course, I give the good Lord and 
nature credit for the good crops we have had in the past 15 years 
We have been blessed extremely well in that respect. 

Mr. Hitz. Do you think it is the good Lord who is sending us 
this drought ? 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know. The good Lord punishes the good 
as well as the evil. 

Mr. Hinw. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you not think more effort should be directed, 
in our research agencies, toward marketing and utilization in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. I certainly do. 

Mr. Anpresen. Rather than how you can produce more on smaller 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Sanvers. I would not add the last phrase, Congressman. I[ 
think we should continue to produce as much as we can with as little 
human toil as possible. That is what makes us a great people. But 
I do believe that we need marke ting research, proc essing research, 
utilization research, far more than production research. But it is 
easier to apply production research on the farm than these other 
types because the individual farmer can take the knowledge that 
comes from that research in how to produce more and apply it with- 
out even talking to his neighbor; he can do it on his own accord, 
and therefore you find it applied more generally than our marketing 
research. 

I agree with you we should never stop our research. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I have been supporting it all the time, but I would 
pay more attention to marketing research than to producing more, 
because the surplus problem is our r problem. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. If we did not have the surplus in this country we 
would not be sitting here in hearings that have extended over the last 
6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Sanpers. We would have a higher income on the farm. 

Mr. AnpreseN. That is all, Mr. C hairman. 

The Cuarrman. There are a number of other members who desire 
to ask questions, but the Chair would like to urge that the members 
make their questions as concise and brief as possible and hold down 
the discussion as much as possible because the first witness today has 
consumed three-quarters of an hour, with the help of members of the 
committee, and we have seven witnesses altogether. I am sure we 
would like to hear all of them. So I hope we can keep the questions 
down as much as possible, although the Chair, of course, is anxious 
to have all the information brought out. Mr. Cooley has some 
questions. 

Mr. Cootry. Dr. Sanders, first I want to congratulate you and com- 
mend you on the splendid statement that you have made to the commit- 
tee. I know that this committee holds you in high esteem. TI know, 
too, that you and your organization have worked - very faithfully and 
diligently in an effort to solve this problem of abundance. 
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From listening to your statement and from reading it, I fail to see 
that you have given any consideration to the soil-b: ink idea which has 
been presented to the committee by several of the farm organizations 
whose officials have testified before this committee in recent weeks. 

You are not in favor of any sort of any controls, either acreage or 
marketing, but rather you indicate by your statement that in this 
troubled world we should expand our agricultural production in an 
effort to produce weapons which you say are far more effective in 
winning the battle against communism than even the hydrogen bomb. 

I have not any real complaint about increased production if in- 
creased production can be brought about at the expense of all of our 
people rather than at the expense of the American farmer, and if at 
the same time we can expand production without depleting unduly our 
soil resources which we should preserve for future generations in our 
expanding population. 

Am I correct in saying you have here in effect advocated an all-out 
production program for agriculture ? 

Mr. Sanvers. No. I would say in the first instance that by all means 
we should do everything we can to conserve our soil resources, and if it 
takes the so-called soil bank to do it, that should be a very strong part 
of our program. 

Mr. Cootey. Knowing you as I do, I did not think that you would 
advocate all-out production at the expense of depleting unnecessarily 
our soil resources. 

Mr. Sanvers. The point that I was trying to make was this: Full 
output is inevitable. This machine is geared up to a certain level and 
it is almost impossible to bring it back down. You can always expand 
it, as we did during the war, but it will never come back down. 

Mr. Cootry. You have proven that, if your figures are accurate, and 
I assume they are, bec: ae over this past decade we have not varied 
overall production except to the extent of about 2 percent, and yet we 
have increased the yield about 40 percent. 

Mr. Sanvers. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. According to the figures you have given us, which I 
think are amazing and interesting, and according to this investigation 
by the Department of Agriculture, if our present know-how and tech- 
niques were fully applied we could increase the production of agricul- 
tural commodities in a substantial manner. You point out here, for 
instance, in the case of cotton we could increase it 76 percent if we 
fully employed all the present techniques and know-how available. 

With regard to peanuts, 83 percent ; wheat, 40 percent ; pasturelands, 
up to 97 percent. 

That is amazing because it shows just what our research program 
and your educational program have brought about in this modern day 
in which we live. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with you we cannot hereafter in future years 
réstrict production on American farms drastically enough to keep our 
production in line with the domestic consumption and reasonable ex- 
port demand. So we do have the problem of abundance facing us. 
You referred to it as an aggravation at the moment, and I agree with 
you it is momentarily an aggravation. 

I think within the coming of a short period of time, perhaps 2 or 3 
years, we will be able to make adjustments which will soften the situa- 
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tion somewhat. I want to agree with you we do have a problem of 
production on the farms of America, and we have been lagging and 
lacking in the development of the arts of distribution. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That brings me down to the question of the arts of dis 
tribution which I would like to talk about, but about which all of us 
seem to be doing very little. 

As you know, I have been trying to get a bill through Congress to 
improve our marketing facilities and to improve marketing facilities 
in metropolitan areas so as to accelerate the flow of produce with the 
idea we might increase domestic consumption. I take pride in the 
fact, with my other colleagues on the committee, we have written a 
law which provides for the distribution of surplus agricultural prod 
ucts which cannot be sold in the normal trade channels. We have 
made those commodities available under certain circumstances to 
charitable and eelemosynary institutions and associations here in 
America, and we have even gone in the present law further than you 
advocate here. We have written into the law that any country in 
cdlistress and in hunger can petition, and upon a proper showing our 
Government will pay the transportation on these commodities from 
the present storage place to the port cities. Any country that makes 
the proper showing can come and take the commodities back to the 
hungry people of their country. Whether that section of the law has 
been widely publicised, I do not know. I doubt it very much. I find 
people right here in our own States who are in charge of these insti 
tutions who have never heard of it. It seems to me somebody some 
where has failed to let the people of America know just how far 
Congress has gone in trying to feed our hungry and unfortunate 
people here at home. I think that it would be well for this committee 
to have some information from the Department, Mr. Chairman, show- 
ing just how much of this food has gone into the orphanages and 
other charitable institutions and insane asylums and the like. I do 
not think that penal institutions are included in the law. 

Now, that brings me to this: I am definitely in favor of American 
free enterprise. I do not want to do anything with these tremendous 
inventories of surplus commodities that would even tend to disrupt 
normal trade channels. I think we all agree if we were - dump all 
of our supplies on the market now we ing | absolutely bring on a 
devastating condition to the businessmen in America and those who 
are engaged in foreign trade. 

With regard to the proposition that you submit to this committee, 
I was aware of the fact that you submitted a similar proposition to 
certain people in the executive branch of the Government just before 
Christmas last year. 

You tried to convince Mr. Stassen and his associates that this CARE 
organization, which is a wonderful blessing to humanity throughout 
the world, was perfectly willing to take over this Operation Reindeer, 
und distribute these packages of food at Christmas time, and he re- 
fused to permit you to do it, except he did let you have 500,000 
packages; is that right ? 

Mr. Sanvers. We got 500,000 packs ages. 

Mr. Coorry. And for that you paid $500,000 of CARE money, $1 
a package. 

Mr. Sanpers. May I ask Mr. Gordon to answer that question. 
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Mr. Gorpvon. That is correct. 

Mr. Coorry. I understood for the privilege of giving away the 
Christmas presents throughout the world that CARE was willing to 
put up S51 per package. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Gorpon. There was considerable negotiation, and finally we 
received 500,000 pi ackag at$la pac ks age. 

Mr. Cootry. For amen’ 900,000 packages that you handled you paid 
$500,000 to the FOA, and you otfered to give $5 million if you could 
distribute the packages around the world. Is that correct 4 
Mr. Gorpon. That at one time was under consideration. 

Mr. Cootry. What was the ultimate agreement ? 

Mr. Gorpon. The ultimate agreement was that CARE was given 
500,000 packages at $1 a package. 

Mr. Cootry. In discussing your proposition, I think this commit- 
tee should know, and I am going to ask that Mr. Stassen be requested 
to appear before this committee to explain to us just where he got the 
money, where he got the idea, why he handled this Operation Rein 
deer in the way it was ae and most of all, why he adopted an 
emblem for FOA which is so identical with the Russian emblem that 
it has caused comment even in Berlin. The Russian emblem has the 
background of the Red flag. Mr. Stassen has taken the clasped hand 


and put it behind some sort of design of the American Government, 


which he sent into Berlin. Then I think that our committee should 
know why the Army, in distributing the packages given to it, used 
the wording “RG coffee.” It says that “RG” means “roasted 


ground.” Ap parently the United States Government, or the taxpay- 
ers. were given very little credit, and apparently the ican thing was 
andled in blackout fashion with very little publicity. If you think 
that you can get your idea across of permitting C ARE and private 
organizations to handle this, I am not encouraged to believe you can, 
if Mr. Stassen has anything to do with it. 

If we were to permit the trade people who know the business to han 
dle these commodities that go into legitimate trade channels at home 
and abroad, it cloes seem To me we should vive very careful considera- 
tion to the advisability of letting private charitable organizations 
handle the charity abroad, but with the one understanding that the 
organization itself does not get all the credit: that the American 
taxpayers who have bought and paid for these commodities will get 
full credit wherever it is distributed. I do not like the idea of giv- 
ing great, huge quantities of these commodities to governments who 
might exploit the situation. I have reason to believe there is a tre- 
mendous amount of graft involved and crookedness and cheating and 
chiseling, and the ordinary man who walks the street in hunger never 
knows just what the Federal Government has done to re lieve him of 
his distress. 

I have one more comment. If a shipload of wheat goes into Naples 
and finally finds its way into the bakeries and bread appears upon 
the shelves and the Italian citizen goes into the shop and buys a loaf 
of bread, he does not have any idea that America had anything at all 
to do with it. You should deliver this flour with the American flag 
on it. Nobody else is duplicating the American flag. You will not 
need a hand clasp if you send the flag along. Everyone around the 
world knows what the USA means. In most cases you are dealing 
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with illiterate people. While they may not be able to read and write, 
they know what the American flag looks like. They do not have t« 
know how to read and write to know what the Stars and Stripes 
represent. 

[ am willing to go into what you have proposed here with my col 
leagues on the committee to t ry to work out the idea of letting business 
handle business affairs, charitable organizations handle charitable 
affairs with the help of our Government and with the sponsorship of 
our people. 

Now, suppose that this committee were to decide that the President 
could select your organization, and other similar organizations, to 
help dispose of, we will Say, these food items we have in abundant Ssup- 
ply, are you equipped to handle large quantities of food and to see that 
it is properly distributed under the direction of the executive branch ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Cooley, I want to answer the first part of your 
question. The first thing that I would say is this: As you know, Mi 
French was scheduled to testify at this time, but he is very ill with a 
high fever in bed in Philadelphia, and Mr. Reed and Congressmar 
Hope have moved him up to another date. We hope that he can come 
and answer specifically the point you raise, because he could do it 
better than I. 

I want to make a point as to the last question. CARE packages are 
put in individual containers with “CARE, U.S. A.” on the outside: 
therefore, when the recipient gets the package he knows that it comes 
from the United States of America. 

Mr. Cootry. I know that he knows it comes from the United States 
of America, but does he know that it comes from the money of the 
taxpayers of the United States of America? He might be under the 
impression that it comes from those who are rich and powerful and 
who are willing to make the contribution, or that it is coming from 
some church organization. I am perfectly willing for church organ 
izations to participate in the distribution of these commodities. 

Mr. Sanpers. I believe that that point could be easily overcome by 
giving that information more specifically if we do not give it specifi- 
cally now. I do not know enough about the organization. 

Mr. Cootey. Did CARE receive communications from the recipi- 
ents of these packages ? 

Mr. Sanpers. We have a receipt signed by the individual. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you receive any letters commending the idea, anc 
did you receive any letters giving thanks and appreciation ? 

Mr. Gorvon. We have stacks of them. 

Mr. Cootry. I would suppose that you would have stacks of them. 

Mr. Hit. I was interested, Mr. Sanders, in your testimony because 
in your statement you were not talking up to anyone but down on the 
level of the people who really produce the food and fiber of this cow 
try. 

Mr. Sanvers. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Now, on page 4, you make a statement or two. I am 
always wondering when you give out information why you should not 
give out some additional information. In paragraph 10 you interest 
me when you take the first 5 years and base it on 100 and say that it 
increases so much and so much, but along with that should go two 
things—you should have told us what the increase in population was 
in the United States, and also what we were trying to do in these 
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foreign countries; otherwise, you give a distorted picture of the sit- 
uation that the agricultural people find themselves in in trying to pro- 
duce what they have been asked to produce by the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. In other words, you cannot blame the farmer for the sur- 
pluses, and in reading this statement we would naturally come to the 
conclusion that is what you assume; that these farmers just got out 
ind absolutely ruined the market and cut their own throats and de- 
stroyed our economic system. You did not intend to leave that im- 
pression, did you / 

Mr. Sanpers. | would like to say here before this committee or 
anyone else that is the last thing I had in mind. I do not believe it. 
I believe just as you do in that case, it cannot be laid at the farmer’s 
door, The farmer is not guilty of creating this surplus, regardless of 
what the circumstances are. 

Mr. Hini. Or regardless of what the commodity was. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. 

Mr. Hinn. When we plowed up our prairie land and put it into 
wheat prod iction we had a reason for it, and the reason was not the 


i aeeeat reason: it was because the Federal Government said, “Let 
us get this ground into produc tion.” 
For the past 25 years—and vou know this better than | the De- 


partment of Agriculture of the United States has emphasized pro 
duction, production, production In every activity on every farm: is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Sanpers. That is correct, 

Mr. Hit. Do you know when they have said anything to the 
farmer about reducing production, even during the potato years? 
You have not forgotten that testimony that was given right where 
you sit. Right when potato surpluses were piling up and they were 
pouring coal oil on the potatoes, they still sent letters out asking the 
farmers to increase their potato acreage, and I can prove it. Are you 
going to blame the farmers for that ? 

Mr. Sanvers. No, sir; I certainly would not. 

Mr. Hitz. You donot intend to do that? 

Mr. Sanpers. I hope that I did not leave that impression in my tes 
timony. 

Mr. Hiri. Yes, you did. Labor people come in here and make 
statements about the cost of labor, but they forget to tell us that for 
1 hour’s work they can buy more food than they could ever buy in the 
history of this country, or any other country in the history of the 
world, so when you come along and say to me that you have increased 
something 140 percent in 10 years, you want to remember that your 
population has been going up too and that the farmers were asked to 
increase production by the Federal Government itself. 

Mr. Coo.ry. It was not only the problem of agriculture that urged 

American farmer to step up production, but Congress has urged 
them to do it and encouraged and aided them in doing it. 

Mr. Hitt. Congress urged them to because of the Department’s 
testimony in this room. 

Mr. Cootrey. And because of our general knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. Hux. I should say one thing, I do not think anyone testifying 
before this committee should find any fault with the surpluses. We 
should thank the Lord that we have these surpluses to give away, or 
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yet rid of in some way. It is much better than if we were having to go 
on rations, because we were short of supplies. 

Mr. Sanvers. That is right. 

Mr, Hii. I cannot quite understand what you say on page 7, espe- 
cially in the middle of the page. I cannot understand whether you are 
opposed to using these countries’ soft currencies as payment for these 
surpluses. 

Mr. Sanpers. No: I do not want to leave that ease [ am 
heartily in favor of Congressman Harrison’s bill being used to the 

maximum extent, _ all I tried to point out is that you can e xpect too 
much from that. I discussed this with 4 or 5 people in the Foreign 
Operations Administration and they say there are extreme difficulties 
and there are great limitations on the amount that can be distributed 
that way. I would not like to get into a discussion of that bill, but I 
want to say that we endorse it. I endorse it personally, but CARE 
does not endorse it because it is not called upon to endorse that bill. 
Personally, I endorse the bill entirely. I do not want the record to 
show that I feel otherwise about that bill. 

Mr. Huu. May | say to the gentleman that I introduced a bill to do 
the same thing. We had this in mind, that we shoul | use these soft 
currencies regardless of what this testimony on page 7 says. You say 
these words yourself. 

It is equally naive, | am convinved, to think, even if such “extra normal” market 
would absorb the balance of our export surpluses, that such absorption could 
possibly be accomplished without grave complications and deteriorations in our 
foreign relations with both exporting and importing nations. 

Now the point where I disagree is I do not believe for a minute that 
ti aking the soft currencies will dete riorate or complicate our Tore ion 
relations with any country if we go at it correctly. 

Mr. Sanpers. If you sell large quantities in foreign countries over 
and above their normal market, you will get their farmers on your 
neck. You will do that if you try to push a lot of these surpluses 

Mr. Hitz. Wait a minute. If I saw correctly in the countries that 
I visited, it would not make any difference how many farmers you had 
on your neck. They would never get together. They are all se ‘parated 
and divided so you would never get the farmers on your neck in It: uly, 
and certainly you would not - ave the French farmers on your nec 
You are talking about American farmers. We get them on our neck 
every other year when we are running for office, but do not let anyone 
in this room get the — you will get any foreign farmers on your neck. 

I have traveled in 2 or 3 countries in Europe and the farmers do 
not know iin an getting together. You know that better 
than I. 

Mr. Sanpers. I know this much, every time that we increase our 
exports of wheat to Italy we get a tremendous flareback. 

Mr. Hitz. Do not accuse the farmers. Let us say that you get it 
from the Government. 

Mr. Sanpvers. I do not know. Right after the other war Italy 
raised its tariff $2.12 a bushel on wheat. It must have been an agri- 
calueal pressure. 

Mr. Huw. It comes from the Government. 

Getting back to these surpluses now, let us give Mr. Poage, of 
Texas, credit. For the last 2 or 3 years he has talked about taking 
soft currencies for some of these surplus products that are bothering 
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us. I am not talking about surpluses that are just surpluses, I am 

alking about surpluses as we exaggerate them. We think they are 
mountains of food crushing the farm people of this Nation. When it 
comes to disposing of the large surpluses that we have, I want to know 
why we should not use any kind of soft currencies if we can make the 
P ious Pra of trade or deal with a nation. Tell me what is wrong 
v\ th th: il. 

Mr. Sanpers. Nothing at all is wrong with that. I endorse it a 
hundred percent. 

Mr. Hini. Why do you not say so in your paper ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. I am just saying to think you can dispose of all your 

surpluses that you are likely to produce that way is putting too much 
confidence in that method of distribution, and we will need the w: ay 
we are advocating here in addition to that. 

Mr. Hinw. Then you really agree that we need both the soft cur- 
rencies method, the barter, and we need this organization such as you 
are representing today, CARE. We need all of it, do we not ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Anyway we can distribute this honorably and with 
out difficulty I believe will be needed—any way and all ways. That 
ismy conviction. 

May I just clear myself for not mentioning your bill instead of 
Congressman Harrison’s bill? He is sitting right mn front of me. 

Mr. Hitz. I thought that you might have something against my 
bill. Iwasa little worried. 

Mr. SANDERS. he that time your face was behind Congressman 
Harrison’s and it just so happened that I thought of his bill. 

Mr. Hix. ie. is from the same part of the country that I am. 

The Carman. We thank you very much, Mr. Sanders, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Sanpers. Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. The next witness, also representing CARE, is Dr. 
N. E. Dodd. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Dr. Dodd. 
I might add that we are happy to welcome you back before our com- 
mittee. You have been here many times. Most of the committee, of 
course, know you very well. It is a great pleasure to have you before 
the committee at any time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. N. E. DODD, REPRESENTING CARE 


Mr. Dopp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee. I do not have a prepared statement. I have listened all week to 
the testimony that has been given to you people, and I am sure any- 
thing I might say would not be new to you, except possibly I might be 
able to give you some examples of what I have seen in my travels 
around different countries of the world, first, as Under Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and for the past 6 
years Director General of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

I would like to say first I think it is a wise national policy to keep 
our farms operating at about the top level they can be operated, fol- 
lowing good conservation practices. 

The farmer is not the only one who is the loser when you depress 
prices or cut. back production. He is perhaps first affected because 
it lowers his income, which means lowering his purchasing power, but 
all of the people who handle his commodities from the time they leave 
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his farm through the railroads, through the warehouses, the elevators 
the mills, and eventually onto the ships, or into other channels, they 
also lose purchasing power when prices are depressed. 

Take the total world production of food and fiber, it has increased 
slight ly abov e pre war le ve ls, But wor ke | popul: itions have rt reased 

nore than the world production of food. Now, unfortunately, the 
countries that have made the greatest increase in agriculture are the 
countries that had a good standard of living before the war. 

Take, for instance, North America. They have increased 40 per 
cent, which is faster than thei popul ition has increase ed, but in much 
of the world where the standard of living before the war was extreme 
ly low and the amount of food available per capita was low, they 
have not been able to keep step, and their population has increased 
faster than they have been able to pro vide food. 

I think hungry citizens are not good citizens. It is dangerous when 
large areas have hungry people that pretty much predominate. You 
heard Mr. Davis, the able Assis tant Secretary of Agriculture, the other 
day, when in his statement he was telling of the increase in world 
production and the difficulties in foreign exchange and other things 
that move certain items in competition with United States production. 

I would like to talk to you a little bit about new uses and new oo 

When a manufacturer brings out a new product, or when he ope 
up a new territory, I think it 1s customary for him to spend sedan 
able time and considerable money in putting on a sales campaign. 1 
think the United States Government, as well as some other govern- 
ments that produce surpluses, have a real interest in developing all 
the markets they can and all of the uses they can, both at home and 
abroad. We do have in this country a school-lunch program. We 
have had other programs like the food-stamp program and programs 
to encourage wider use and to develop food habits. But according to 
the last figures that I have seen, there are only about one-third of the 
schools of America that can take advantage of your school-lunch 
program. I do not think that you have at the present time any pro- 
visions that take care of the aged people on relief, or the unemployed, 
whereby they can use a great amount of our so-called surpluses. 

I just had an interesting visit the day before yesterday with Mon- 
signor Ligutti. You know him as the head of the National Catholic 
Rural Welfare Association. I saw the monsignor in November. He 
was planning a trip through Africa. I told him of some of the places 
I had been and asked him to look around and check with me later as to 
whether his observations were the same as mine. They were. He has 
promised to write me to that effect, and he would make that informa- 
tion available to the committee. 

If you could just see the areas of the Congo and down the East Coast 
of Africa where there are millions of diseased children suffering from 
a disease called kwasikor, which is a disease caused by malnutrition, 
I think that you would all like to say that we could help. Many 
of those children will die before they get very far along in life. Those 
who live longer will be diseased. They will be crippled and some will 
be crippled mentally. When a child is taken from the breast of its 
mother, there is no intermediate food to go to that contains protein 
like milk. They go directly onto a cereal diet, and that diet does things 
to their little stomachs. 
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Now, powdered skimmed milk is a specific for that. I would go for 
many, many miles and at most every road that came out of the hills 
they had a building on it that they called a schoolhouse. They were 
bursting at the seams with kids wanting a little education, wanting to 
know a little bit about better ways of living. In many of those areas, 
particularly in the Union of South Africa, Zululand, the mothers of 
these children were trying to set up some kind of lunch program for 
the noon meal. In most areas the only thing available was cornmeal. 
It was cornmeal mush, as we know it; salt, cornmeal, and water. It is 
good food. I was raised on it, but I had some other things, too. 

I just thought what you could have done in that case with a few 
pounds of dried milk, or by throwing a pound of butter into their ket- 
tle, and how much better you would have made that meal, and just 
think of the good food habits you would be developing. Think of the 
diseased children you would be helping, making good citizens out of 
them and mz king the m friends of America. 

I have been in many areas where people had for a family one small 
piece of cloth, part of a sheet, to cover their bodies. When any mem- 
ber of that family had to go to the little village, or to the market place, 
they wrapped up in that sheet. Think what you could do with what 
we call surplus cotton. Just a few of those people would have an op- 
portunity to have access to some extra textiles. 

I do not think that we have anything in America, or anyplace else 
in the world, that we can honestly call surplus as long as more than 
half the people of the world go to bed hungry at night. Some of them 
will be hungry every day of their lives. 

In many parts of the world the average length of life is some 26 or 
27 years. That is not very long to live, but. it is an awfully long time 
to go hungry. And these people in that position, without food and 
without clothing, are dangerous to our way of life, I think. I think 
they know now that there are better things available and they think 
they should have an opportunity to have some of those better things. 
= hey want to work for them. They do not particularly want charity, 
but they do want to have an opportunity. 

Organizations such as CARE have made a very small dent in this 
great problem. I hope Congress comes up with some legislation that 
would give voluntary relief organizations an opportunity to move 
the so-called surpluses into areas where you can build friends for 
America. 

CARE and some of the others, I think, have done a wonderful 
job with a very little. 

In Berlin, the first program, we moved some 3 million pounds of 
milk powder and some 2 million pounds of butter. It was not a 
typical CARE program, but it was the one that Congressman Cooley 
referred to a while ago as Operation Reindeer. It was meant to 
touch people on relief, people with substandard diets. You could 
say that it was a morale builder for those people who were shoved 
through to the west side of the line, but it did give some 700,000 
people the knowledge that some people in America, the American 
taxpayers, were conscious of their position and that they wanted to 
help them. 

With regard to Yugoslavia, the first program there pretty well cov- 
ered the country. It was largely a school-lunch program, a deficit- 
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feeding program, but we did move $25 million worth of American 
foods into the stops where they would do the most good. 

The present program that is now operating in Yugoslavia will 
take care of some 3 million pounds of dried milk. 

In Italy there are public institutions, children’s programs, pro- 
orams for the aged, if we would take values at the United States 
point of storage. It does not look large compared to our total re- 
sources, but to them it made the difference between absolute hard- 
ship and knowing some country had faith in them and wanted 
help them. 

I think if any of us see a man or a family down the street suffer- 
ing, whose kids are hungry and short of clothing, we would try to 
help them, and we would not particul: arly ask them that they join 
our church or our land or our lodge first. I think that we would he ‘Ip 
them and that we would hope because we did that they would be our 
friends. 

CARE had handled programs in Panama, Haiti, Liberia, Colom 
bia, Peru, Greece, Korea, and many other places. But one of our 
problems has been the amount of material available has been so small 
to really cover the situations that I have tried to outline. Most of 
the supplies that have been obtained have been through section 416, 
which, as you know, has a requirement that the surpluses are just 
about to go out of condition. I hope that there will be some sort of 
program developed where anything that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture declares surplus to the needs of America, after our own people 
have been taken care of, could be made available to sell through trade 
channels, relief channels, or any other way, but T particularly plead 
with you to make it possible to develop some programs for these 
underprivileged children that would be the best friends we have 
in the world. When people are hungry, when they are naked, when 
they sleep on the ground without much hope they are susceptible to 
all of these “isms” that are going around the world tods Ly. 

I have had them tell me—I was in China, and I was below Nanking, 
and I asked them why they did not resist, and they said, “These other 
people promised us something better. 

There is no use to argue w ‘ith them. They had never had anything 
better up to now. I think that the United States, as a selfish policy, 
first has to keep income up at a high level for our farm community. 
[f not, you will wreck our small towns and eventually wreck the fac- 
tories. Secondly, we should find a way to use the stuff, distribute it 
in areas where it will do the most good for America. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Hirt. I would like to say just a word. 

Personally, I would like to put on the record of this committee a 
high tribute personally to Dr. Dodd, who formerly was Director Gen- 
eral of the FAO. He has been Director since World War IT, I be- 
lieve, and I am certain I am correct in saying that Dr. Dodd has been 
in a position to observe the condition of the supplies of food to the 
countries of the world as no other man has been able to observe since 
World War IT. 

With seventy-odd nations members of this organization, he has been 
able to get firsthand information on life, and shall I say, the food 
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situations existing in all these nations throughout the world. 
Through the kindness of my chairman, Congressman Hope, I was se- 
lected to attend the last biennial meeting of the FAO organization 
where Dr. Dodd presided as Director General, and every nation, 71 
of them, as a whole stood up and paid tribute to this great man. I 
was happy to represent this committee and this Nation at that meet- 
ing. I say I want to salute here this morning, Dr. Dodd, and wish 
you every good wish in the remainder of your time to help out in the 
great task of providing food for needy peoples throughout the world, 
and above all promoting and developing representative government 
and good will between all nations. 

Dr. Dopp. Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure, Mr. Hill, all the members of the com 
mittee who have known Dr. Dodd for many years join with you in 
your very fine and sincere statement concerning him. 

Mr. Cootry. I want to join with my chairman and also Mr. Hill, in 
commending Mr. Dodd, and I want to say to him we are happy to 
have him back on the Washington scene. I know all the members of 
this committee are grateful to you for the splendid work you did in 
the Food and Agricultural Organization. I know that Mr. Hope, the 
chairman, had the privilege of advising with you in Rome, and I also 
had occasion to visit you there on 2 or 3 trips that I made through 
Europe. 

You made reference, I believe, to section 416 ? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Apparently, the donated os amounts to only 
$25,152,000 through the fiscal year up to Febru: ry 28, 1954, and for 
the month ending February 28, food amounting to $2,734,241.82. 
Now, at that rate of donating food to the distressed and hungry peo- 
ple in foreign countries, we will be a long time getting rid of the 
surplus. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. There are too many restrictions under 
416 as now written. 

Mr. Coorry. That is a thing that I think you could be helpful to 
the committee on. What are the restrictions that have limited the 
donation of these commodities in this way ? 

Mr. Dopp. I think pretty largely the one ~~ it has to be 
either commodities going out of condition, or dangerously near that 
point. 

Mr. Coortry. Certainly we must have large quantities of food that 
are now in danger of deterioration. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, with regard to corn and wheat, we know, because 
we have stored them for ten-odd years or more, they are still all 
right. We have a few commodities like butter and skimmed milk 
where the day they go into storage they are subject to deterioration. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the point that I wanted to bring up. I am not 
worried at all about cotton and wheat and some of the basic commodi- 
ties that can stay in storage for years. I think we could well justify 
keeping large quantities in storage, but we cannot justify in the eyes 
of the hungry world keeping perishable agricultural commodities in 
storage at the risk of having such commodities deteriorate. I agree 
with you with regard to dairy products, the very moment that they 
are put in storage probably the process of deterioration begins. Tt 
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seems to me if we could find out just what the restrictions are, we 
could do something to accelerate the distribution and donation of 
this food, and I think it would be a human tragedy if we were to 
wake up one morning and find we had millions of dollars worth of 
agricultural commodities deteriorating. We might have to take the 
dairy products and dispose of them perhaps as fertilizer. 

Mr. Dopp. I agree with you. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Poage has suggested that we are using dairy prod- 
ucts now for livestock. 

Mr. Hoeven. I brought up the same question, Mr. Cooley, when 
another witness testified some time ago. He said one of the real 
problems was the refrigeration of these products, especially refrig 
erated ships. He said it was impossible to send perishable products 
because we did not have refrigerated shipping facilities. 

Mr. Dopp. That is only partly true. I think the biggest handicap 
you are faced with—and I am talking from the st: ind ps int of distribu- 
tion of the voluntary agencies, the religious groups, CARE and those— 
is the fact you are unable to sit down and work up an agreement with 
any particular country for supplies in any given amount because you 
are not sure that they will be available, or will be made available, for 
that particular use. I have discussed this with the top men in a 


good many countries. They want the food situation improved for 
their own underprivileged people. It costs quite a good deal to set 


up a program internally, and it costs an organization a good deal to 
supervise a program such as that so you will - sure that the food does 
get to the people for whom you intended it. You do have to know 
that supplies are going to continue to flow or ca it would not be very 
wise for the government to set up such a program. 

Let us take up the example of a school-lunch program. Just think 
of the good that you could do in Central Africa with that where there 
are 20 million kids just desperate for a little food, but you could not 
set up a program there where you would have to carry this stuff in on 
muleback, people’s backs and camelback a good many miles, unless you 
are sure that the stuff is going to keep on coming. 

Mr. Hoeven. Just a moment ago you suggested that perhaps some 
butter thrown into the cauldron would be helpful. 

Mr. Dopp. They can handle the butter. 

Mr. Hoeven. How are you going to get the butter over there? 

Mr. Dopp. CARE and these operations we have have accepte pow- 
dered milk in the original package, 225 pounds, and it could be handled. 

Mr. Cootry. Does that have to be refrigerated ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. No, if it is kept reasonably cool it is all right, but the 
butter, the CARE organization puts it up in 10-pound cans. We seal it 
and save pilferage and spoilage, but you do need a little refrigeration. 
That can be arranged. The main thing that you have to know is that 
the butter will be available for processing and will be available to move 
into these various countries. 

Mr. Hix. What you are saying to this committee, as I understand 
you, is if we are going to set up a program to assist these countries in 
need of food, we should have in mind a long-time program. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. 

Mr. Hitz. Now, Mr. Sanders’ testimony was excellent on that. He 
said that we could produce this. Is there any way in the world that 
we could say to our foreign friends—AlII right, some way, somehow, we 
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will take care of this little old 10 or 15 percent surplus that has been 
bothering the market, and we will take care of it for good for 20 years? 
Could we not work out something like that ? 

Mr. Dopp. I think we could. That is the reason I prefaced my state- 
ment on the facts I think we have to keep American farms producing. 
That would be new wealth. 

Mr. Hwy. At the full rate of production ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. At a rate that is commensurate with good conservation 
use of our soil. I do not think that any of us have a right to destroy 
our soil. . 

Mr. Cootey. I was going to say if you do that, if you set up a pro 
gram such as Mr. Hill has suggested, that brings to my mind some 
sort of two-price system. The dairy industry of America will not 
lend itself to control. It is expanding, and if you support dairy 
products at a very high level, even at the domestic price here, I think 
that would tend to encourage dairy producers to increase if they knew 
they could sell an unlimited amount abroad which would actually be 
sold to the American Government and given away abroad. 

Suppose that we worked out a two-price system and could say to 
the dairy producers, you have a good part of the American market. 

The details of the system bother me. I do not know how you could 
allot to a dairy farmer with 10 cows or 15 cows or a hundred cows 
his fair share of the American market. I have never known anyone 
else that could bring out the details. They all talk about it. It is an 
idea, but nobody ever comes up with : anything. 

Mr. Dopp. You will recall in 1940 some of us worked pretty hard 
on the plan to produce for (America. If you go back 10 years before 
that, or 10 years before, when I came down with Senator McNary, 
we were trying to figure out an export plan which would in effect take 
off that little 10 or 15 percent that Congressman Hill mentioned and 
keep American production at a decent level. 


I have a little farm in eastern Oregon. I developed it. Today we 
are raising more on each acre than we did when I broke it out of 
virgin soil. I do not claim we have learned how to maintain our 
fertility to the extent we could increase our fertility. The plant 


breeders have done a good job. The insect-control man has done a 
good job. We have better power. We can operate our fields with 
tractors that we did not have before. Any time my farm does not 
have a chance to produce in line with good farming practice, it not 
only hurts me but the people who live in my town who depend upon me 
to buy the things that they have to sell. 

As was mentioned this morning, your farmers are your biggest 
buyers of what industry manufactures. I think that we have a re- 
sponsibility, not only to the farmers, but to all the people who handle 
the farmers’ products. If you cut down my wheat 25 percent, it 
means that you are only going to run 3 trains instead of 4 to my ter- 
minal market, so the railroadman is hurt. The elevatorman is hurt. 
and everyone else. 

Mr. Cootny. We cannot let the people of the world believe that 
we are going to tax our soil resources in unlimited fashion. 

Mr..Dopp. I agree. I do not recommend that. 

Mr. Cootry. I know that you do not. 

Mr. Dopp. I said in line with good farming practices. 
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Mr. Coorry. A lot of people in the world think that is what we 
should do. 

The Cuairman. Getting back to what Mr. Cooley has said with 
respect to the difficulty in setting up some kind of a two-price system 
as far as the d: airy industr y is concerne d, we have had presente xd to the 
committee this year by the dairy producers themselves a self-help 
plan which, while it may need refinement, I think it does very largely 
tend to do what Mr. Cooley is suggesting. It seems to me that it is 
something we should look into pretty carefully. 

Mr. Cooxtry. I believe the Chairman is right, that the self-he ‘Ip plan 
did contemplate the use of certain domestic consumption and they 
would take off the surplus and sell it abroad. 

Mr. Dopp. There is only one point I would like to make along that 
line that Congressman Coole ‘vy has mentioned. You said a giveaway 
program. C ARE has not recommended a giveaway program. Most 
of the countries in the world, I think, do not relish the idea of being 
objects of charity. Individuals do not like to be considered objects 
of charity, nor do the governments that I have talked to. The CARE 
proposal would recommend that governments make al] the contribu 
tions they could, whatever the contribution might be. It might be 
half of the cost, or a fourth of the cost, or something. 

Mr. Cootry. Right there, you will have to be clothed with bargain 
ing power. 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct: that is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. If the man or the government official you are dealing 
with knows that you are ultimately going to give it to him, he is not 
going to pry you anything for it. 

Mr. Dopp. I would not recommend that you ultimately give it to 
him. 

Mr. Hr. Let me ask this question: I do not think there is any man 
in the world that has more information than you on this subject, and 
from watching those people at that FAO Conference, would it not be 
your opinion that a great many of these nations that we are talking 
about helping, if they would organize at home a plan to a tribute 
their share of the surplus we are going to give them they would 
doing one of the greatest things that could possibly be done for their 
freedom and for liberty in the world? That is a real test for them 
We think of our automobiles, our roads and trains and airplanes, and 
we think that every other country has them. 

You mentioned awhile ago that this stuff would have to go in on 
muleback. 

If we could help those countries by giving them food and requir 
ing the organization at home of a plan to get the food to their people, 
let me ask you are we not making a real contribution to those various 
countries throughout the world ? 

Mr. Cootry. You just pointed out that we would have to set up 
some sort of system, that they could not afford to do it for 1 month 
or 1 year. 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. You asked if I did not think that would 
be a great contribution. I think that it would be a greater contribu 
tion than giving them a fleet of airplanes, or a shipload of cotton. I 
think that you would make a greater contribution to the peace of the 
world. They do have to have help. 
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Now, as I mentioned earlier, when a manufacturer comes out with a 
new product and opens up a new area, he puts on quite an educational 
campaign for the use of his product, the advantages of it, and so forth. 
I think loge we have to do the same ‘thing, whether it is for dried milk, 
wheat, or butter, or any of these other goods that we have. I think 
that you have to have American supervision of that program in the 
countries so that they can report back to you people the use that was 
made of the program and the end result of it. I think that you have to 
help them set it up. I think you will make a great contribution if you 
make such a program available, but I do think unless you put on certain 
restrictions you will be making a mistake. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Dodd, with all your vast experience dealing with 
peopie in foreign countries throughout the world, what in your 
opinion is the most effective w: LY psychologically and otherwise, for 
ne American people to mak these food supplies available to people 

1 foreign countries? Is it by dealing with the heads of the govern- 
ment or dealing at lower levels with private charitable organizations 
under government supervision ? 

Mr. Dopp. I think you would have to go in through government. 

Mr. Cootry. I am talking about the actual distribution of the food. 
Do you think that should be left to the Government, say, of Greece or 
Egypt? For example, do you think we should turn over vast supplies 
of food to those now in charge of the Government in Egypt when they 
might be out of business in 24 hours? 

Mr. Dopp. I definitely do not. I think you would have to go in and 
have an agreement with the Government to make people available to 
you to train to operate a program of this sort, an administrative force. 
That is not alwayseasy. It takes time. 

Mr. Cootry. Take Thi uiland, with communism at the doorste ps. If 
you go there to distribute this food, you think you should have a pro- 
gram that meets the approval of the Siamese Government, but we 
should set up a distribution system that meets with our approval and 
be sure the Siamese people know we are doing it? 

Mr. Dopp. And under our supervision. 

Mr. Hi. The thing that worries me is all this trouble about surplus 
and all the trouble the American farmer will have in selling his prod- 
ict. Why would it not be better to say to the American farmer that 
somehow we will take this 10 or 15 percent surplus and through some 
organization we can set aside a certain percentage and say to the 
farmers of America that as long as we can get cooperation from these 
countries we will bring them this surplus food. Of course you have a 
two-price system and the farmers know this 10 percent surplus of 
wheat will not ruin a farmer because he accidentally produced 10 per- 
cent more than he should have. We will either do that or sit back and 
tell the folks not to produce it. I can take you toa farm north of Fort 
Collins that was broken in the early sixties and is irrigated today and it 
is much more productive today than it ever was in its history. It is 

foolish to say you cannot do it. 

Mr. Dopp. We farmers are asking that you make every effort to 
find new uses for what we produce. I do not think you can develop 
all the new uses and all the a w fields that you could sell to unless you 
do some investigative work and demonstrative work first. My hope 
would be that after you developed, say, a school lunch feeding pro- 
gram in a certain country, that after a while that country would buy 
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i certain amount of your product and as their standard of living 
increased, they would buy more. 

Mr. Hitz. How about opening up your whole industrial picture ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. The wife of the former Secretary of Agriculture took 
a great deal of interest in feeding low-income people. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Dodd, just one more question. As I underst: and 
it you and CARE are now advocating that certain supplies of food 
stuffs be delivered to CARE and that CARE can deal with it as they 
see fit to deal with it, but with the cudetahinntion that vou will try to 
obtain as much local currency in exchange for the commodities as 
possible ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. And you will take that local currency which you are 
able to obtain, say 40 percent of the value of the commodities, and use 
it in the same country to bring about an improved situation in that 
country ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. And to pay for the administration. 

Mr. Coo.try. That would take care of distribution and othe: 
expenses that might be incurred ¢ 

Mr. Horven. Would that also include the program of education 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what we have been doing except we have been 
using counterpart funds in the country and have failed to exercise 
proper supervision over that fund. 

Mr. Dopp. In most of your foreign-aid programs you have been 
putting the money at high levels without much say so about what 
would happen with it, so that you have made rich people richer but 
I have not seen an increase for the man who labors 

Mr. Cootry. You are proposing to do it at the lowest level, at the 
poor-man’s doorstep / 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, so that they will have a chance to have a little of 
the surplus food we now have. 

Mr. Garuines. May I ask one question / 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garnines. What countries do you think should have priority / 
Should you go first to the Middle East, Far East, or where? 

Mr. Dopp. I think the need is just about as great in one area as in 
another, unless you are looking at the political situation. It might be 
it is a little more intense in one area than in another. You have more 
hungry people, perhaps, in the Far East than in Africa, but the kind of 
people who are hungry in Africa are more important, to me, because 
they are kids who will die if we do not take care of them. It makes me 
feel bad inside. Those people do not have anything available to help 
their children. 

Mr. Garuines. Would it take much education to teach these young 
children how to eat some of these foods ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. I have a lot of colored pictures. 1 hope I will have an 
opportunity to show them to you some time. They show these kids 
lined up waiting for food. The kids bring in tin cans that have been 
cleaned up, or a bowl, but two-thirds of them do not have a spoon. 
They use their fingers or break off a twig. The one thing that they 
did not need education in wastoeat. They were hungry. 

Mr. Cootry. Could I interrupt a minute ? 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 
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Mr. Cootry. In some of these countries when the child becomes 4 
or 5 years of age the parents abandon them and they have to make a 
living the best way they can. 

Mr. Dopp. Sometimes earlier. From the time the child leaves the 
mother’s breast, there is no food available to him. Here when a child 
leaves his mother’s breast he has milk and high protein foods until 
he can eat regular adult food. There all he has is roots. Malnutrition 
shows up everywhere. Kwasikor is the worst thing. 

Mr. Hix. What countries do you have in mind ? , 

Mr. Dopp. All through the Caribbean, all through Africa, and 
most of the Near East. There are nutritional diseases because we 
have denied them—I should not say denied, but we have not made 
available to them our surplus foods. 

Mr. Hiri. And many of our surplus commodities are just what 
they need ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. If you would throw some dried milk into what they 
eat, there would be no kwasikor. 

Mr. Hitz. Most of the people who live on rice could eat wheat ? 

Mr. Dopp. Most of the people who live on rice do not have anything 
else to eat. 

Mr. Wueever. Assuming we continue to produce essentially the 

same amount of surplus that we have been producing, and further 
assuming we are able to work out the mechanical mac -hiner v for dis- 
tributing these surpluses to the hungry people of the world, what 
percentage of the hunger would we satisfy throughout the world with 
the surpluses we produce / 

Mr. Dopp. The people I am talking about, the extremely low-income 
people and children, I think we could pretty well cover the,world 
because there are other countries that would help us. There are other 
countries making available the same kind of help I am asking for, but 
in a smaller way. There are surplus dairy products in Western Eu- 
rope and those countries would join with us. They are not making 
their commodities available, but they are putting up money. The 
Commonwealth countries and Colombo countries are putting up 
money. 

Mr. Wueerer. You are saying that if the mechanics were provided 
for the proper distribution of these surpluses there would be no hunger 
left? 

Mr. Dopp. I did not say that but I said you would go a long ways to- 
wards taking care of the group I am talking about and that is the little 
kids and expectant mothers and extremely low-income people. There 
is only one way these people will have enough to eat and that is to raise 
it themselves, but they have to be taught how to produce it and they 
have to have some education on food habits. 

Mr. Wueerer. Let me make reference to the Central and South 
American countries. If my information is correct, in at least some 
of those countries they have exportable supplies of nitrates, which 
farmers in my district stand in great need of. What would be your 
suggested mechanics for exchanging food for their nitrates? 

Mr. Dopp. I would recommend the trading of food for any material 
we do not produce in this country or that we could use and store. I 
would take minerals, I would take nitrates, I would take rubber, and 
things of that kind. I think this committee is familiar with the trade 
we made with Great Britain before the war, trading cotton for rubber. 
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It was a lifesaver when the war came. I would say the same thing 
about food. We can trade it for a lot of things we could use or store. 

Mr. Wueeter. I arrived late and the statement you were making 
as I came in might have been understood by me out of its proper con- 
text, but when I came in I gathered you were making the suggestion 
that the distribution of food or helping these people in other countries 
was the very best means of enticing them away from communism. Is 
that a correct summary of your statement on that score ? 

Mr. Dopp. No, it was not altogether with the distribution. I said if 
food could be made available to them, food and fiber 

Mr. Wueeter. Compared with other recipients of commodities 
which have come from this country, how does Italy stand ? 

Mr. Dopp. Italy has improved a great deal since the war. There 
are still a lot of low-level people in Italy. About 4,000 families in 
Italy have never eaten meat or much of anything in the way of protein 
except cheese. 

Mr. Wuee er. Is it fair to say that Italy, compared with other 
recipients of our bounty—if you want to put it that way—compares 
favorably with the others? We have given Italy as much as any 
other country in Europe; is that true? 

Mr. Dopp. That is true, but except for the period immediately after 
the war we did not make much food available to Italy; it was money. 
You have made some food available, but your big help to Italy has 
been in a monetary way. 

Mr. Wueeter. I was just wondering as to how you would account 
for the great increase in members of the Communist Party in Italy 
in view of the fact we have helped Italy as much as any other country. 

Mr. Dopp. There, again, we have put money at the top rather than 
at the lower end. 

Mr. Wueecer. It does not matter how much we give, it is the man- 
ner in which we give it and the people who get it that is important ? 

Mr. Dopp. [agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Hitt. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Hitx. This is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wueeter. I was merely attempting to establish that perhaps 
we could retrench on some of these other programs and use the money 
we have been spending on that, which according to your testimony 
has not done as much good as the food, and utilize the money and 
material resources in order to provide that which you say has been 
most effective and will continue to be most effective in keeping these 
people friendly. 

Mr. Dopp. I think the money that has been put into Italy has done 
a tremendous amount of good. We have rebuilt the factories, retooled 
the factories, and kept people working. But there has not been much 
of an attempt to see that the people working got more than starvation 
wages. 

Mr. Wueeter. And while we were doing that the Communist 
Party has increased its strength. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. 

Mr. Wueeter. If one of our primary motives is to keep the people 
away from this terrible ideology called communism, perhaps we 
should change the procedure. In view of the increased number in 
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the Communist Party in Italy and the increased danger of the Gov- 
ernment being taken over, it appears that perhaps we “should develop 
a school lunch program or some other means of distr ibuting the food. 

Mr. Cootry. That is exactly the point you are trying to make, is 
it not, Mr. Dodd # 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. The ultimate result in Italy has been that some peo- 
ple have been made richer and richer while the ordinary poor man 
does not know anything about our contributions to that great coun- 
try. In Rome in the old kings’ palaces you will find people living 
underground like rats. 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. And if you went to Naples you would find conditions 
which would amaze you. What you want to do is to make the other 
approach ? 

Mr. Dopp. That is right, go in at the bottom. 

Mr. Wueeter. I beg your pardon for having taken your statement 
out of context by reason of missing your previous testimony. There 
is just one other question. Again as I came in I heard Mr. Cooley say 
we could not justify some of the things we are doing in the eyes of a 
hungry world. How much claim is the world supposed to have on our 
producing capacity ? 

Mr. Cootry. We do not want to lead them to believe they have an 
unlimited claim, but when we have our warehouses bulging with food 
that can feed starving children and we do not do anything about it, 
that is the strongest propaganda the Communists can use, and they 
are using it, are they not, Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Wueeter. We are criticized because we do not keep the bellies 
of the world full. Do the Communists fill those bellies ? 

Mr. Dopvp. No, the hes eens 

Mr. Wueeter. Then I do not see how they have the advantage. 

Mr. Dopp. We have all the advantages if we use them. 

Mr. Wuereter. If the Communists leave them empty and we leave 
them empty, I do not see where the Communists have the advantage. 
I wish it were possible for us to feed all the hungry bellies on earth, 
I do = like to see hunger either. I have seen hungry people in 
Europe by the oe and I do not like to see hunger, in children’s 
eyes, certainly, but I am wondering about the most effective way of 
doing it, and I am getting tired of this continual propaganda on the 
part of the Communists that we are criminals because we have not 
done what they are not doing either. 

Mr. Cootry. The Communists come in and promise these people 
something. They win them over by promising to do something for 
them and what Mr. Dodd is suggesting is that we actually do some- 
thing for them. I think we could win a lot of them from communism 
through proper techniques, or keep them from going over to 
communism. 

Mr. Dopp. The Italian people are wonderful people. They are a 
great family group and think the “—— and all of their children, 
perhaps not more than other people, but they are extremely fond of 
their children and will do everything i in the world for them. I think 
you can say the same for the natives in Africa. They think the world 
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of their children, and if you give them something to aid their children, 
you give them something the Communists cannot compete with. 

Mr. WueEeter. Anything further 1 might say would come within 
the category of acampaign speech. Therefore I yield. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. oe 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Dodd, am heartily in accord with your ob jec- 
tives. You have me the fact that the unde privileged folk 
overseas have to be educated, have to be taught how to use the Ameri- 
can food, and that we have to have personnel to see that the food i 
distributed at the grassroots. That will take a vast army of American 
educs ators and employees, will it not? 

Mr. Dopp. No. 

Mr. Horven. I am trying to compare your proposal with the situa 
tion in the United States where we have a county agent in each 
county, as well as home demonstration agents, and sometimes the »y 


prove inadequate for the needs in our agricultural communities. 
How will you get to — people spread throughout the maintains 
and jungles of Africa, for instance? You have to have people to get 
to them. 

Mr. Dopp. Tht is true, but you are taking in more territory than 


[ had intended. I will tell you what we did in setting up specific 
programs. Immediately following the war I sent a girl, a graduate 
of Nebraska with a postgraduate course at Cornell, a home demon 
stration worker. In Greece during the war they were denied thy 
keeping open of their schools, so that for 10 years none of the boys 
and girls had access to education, with the result you had this group 
of 16 to 17 years old that had no education whatever, let alone know 
ing how to keep house and make clothes and things like that. This 
oirl—her name was Saunders. She is now married; she married a 
(;rreek—she vot approval to use a building where she could teach 
these girls. In the morning she taught them reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. About noontime she showed them how to prepare food, 
their own kind of food. In the afternoon she taught them how to 
make aprons and bonnets and cloths for their babies and how to 
take care of them, and in the evening she again taught them how to 
prepare meals. 

She watched those girls and those learning faster she gave special 
attention to and left them at home to carry on. Ina little over a year 
she had 200 girls she had trained that went into other villages. At 
the end of the second year she was able to get a nutrition program 
passed through the parliament which is running today. We sent 
her to Turkey and she returned to Greece about every 6 months. 
The kind of program I was talking about was the distribution of 
food with very little United States personnel, but you have to train 
them. 

Mr. Horven. Of course she was a missionary. 

Mr. Dopp. I think that is right. I think you have to have mis 
sionaries. 

Mr. Hoeven. Perhaps we should lend more support to the mission- 
ary movement a little stronger than we have in the past and get the 
job done. 

Mr. Dopp. I think that most of the people who are working abroad 
in the CARE organization, or other voluntary agencies, do have to 
have the missionary spirit. 
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Mr. Wueetrr. Dr. Dodd, do you know whether the hunger prob 
lem is greater now in northeast Africa than it was say 10 years ago? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, and worse than it was 15 years ago. 

Mr. Wueeter. To what do you attribute that—increased popula- 
tion and decreased production, O1 political troubles, or what ? 

Mr. Dopp. I think it is a pretty simple question. In some areas, not 
this particular one that you are talking about, you had a destruction 
of your agricultural machine during the war. Yields went down, par 
ticularly in Morocco and Liberia. They returned. They got the ma- 
chine back into gear, but still today they are not producing much in 
excess of what they did prewar, but their population has grown very 
fast. 

Mr. Wueeter. Is the refugee problem very great insofar as the dis 
tribution of food is concerned 4 

Mr. Dopp. In some areas it is very great. It is very difficult where 
you have these great groups. 

Mr. Wuererer. Do you find more of a problem with the feeding of 
the Arab or the Jew 4 

Mr. Dopp. You do not have any Jews at the moment that I know of 
that are in refugee camps. But you do have that great number, 
850,000 of Arabs that were run off their farms one way or the other 
during the fighting, that are concentrated in this Gaza strip. 

Mr. Wueever. We have been partially responsible for creating a 
very bad refugee problem there. 

Mr. Dopp. If it were not for the Americans and some of the great 
organizations like the Red Cross, most of the people would not be 
there because they would have died. The American has made food 
available, and through these great organizations they have looked 
after these people in their basic wants. 

Mr. Wueeter. I have been constrained to believe that if there were 
as many Arabs voting in this country as Jews, you would not have so 
many Arab refugees to feed over there. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Wheeler prompts me to ask this question: It is a 
fact that while perhaps Jews are not concentrated in concentration 
camps, you do have a Jewish refugee problem, or rather it is regarded 
as a Jewish refugee problem because of the open-door immigration 
that prevails in the State of Israel. Jews are coming into the State 
of Israel from all over the world. 

Mr. Dopp. When I was there a year ago they were coming in faster 
than they could take care of them. They had to call a halt. 

Mr. Cootry. 20,000 a month, or something like that. 

Mr. Dopp. They had the limit. When they first opened up Israel 
they said it was an open place for all the Jews from wherever they 
wanted to come. 

Mr. Wueeter. The only way to make room for them is to move out 
Arabs. 

Mr. Dopp. There is not much room in Israel. There is no question 
there is a lot of hunger in Israe] itself. 

Mr. Coorry. I had occasion to visit the Arab world just outside the 
Jewish State of Israel, and I went to some of these camps, and I saw 
these people who would be under the sand dunes of Sieln but for the 
charity of the American people. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. 
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Mr. Coo.try. There were people of all ages with all sorts of diseases 
known to the human race. There were about 250,000 at the gates 
of Gaza. 

Mr. Dopp. I think that your figure is low, about 800,000. 

Mr. Cootey. Just at that one spot, and they had them in the State 
of Jordan and they are living in the ground like rats with nothing 
beneath them but the sand dunes, and the only water supply available 
to them is the spring water from Jericho. Those people must be re- 
settled or they will starve. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Dr. Dodd, for your very 
fine statement and for the great help that you have been to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Dopp. I want to thank the committee for giving me an oppor 
tunity to come before it. 

The CnatrmMan. We will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The committee resumed, pursuant to the noon recess, at 2: 10 p. m., 
in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman), presiding. Present: Representatives Hope, Hill, Hoeven, 
McIntire, Cooley, Poage, Polk, Thompson, and Jones.) 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair is going to deviate just a little from the calling of the 
witnesses as they appear on the witness list. Mr. Rogers finds it 
necessary to leave rather early this afternoon in order to catch a plane. 
His statement will be very short. He has already appeared before 
this committee as the committee members know and has made a very 
fine statement. 

He wants to supplement that just a little at this time. So, we are 
going to call on Mr. Rogers first. Afterward, we will again resume 
the order in which the witnesses appear on the printed list. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Congressman Hope. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CLYDE ROGERS, REPRESENTING OHIO 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Rogers. As all of you know, I represent the Ohio Council of 
Churches here and also the Ohio Christian Rural Fellowship, which 
is a lay organization in the State of Ohio. Let me say that my state- 
ment on February 2 was complete. Therefore, I would not make any 
addition except this one thing. It has been my privilege in the last 
7 months, since I returned from Europe and Asia, to speak to some 
268 different types of groups in the State of Ohio. I have been very 
deeply interested in the broad range of the farm program for 20 years, 
which I think has been a bipartisan program and a program that has 
needs some adjustment, alti. 

As I have talked with urban groups in the last 2 months especially, 
I have made it my business to find out what they actually thought 
about food surpluses and what they believed should be a part of the 
farm program. I think we must have the support of the eave groups 
for any farm program in America as well as the farmers themselves. 
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Let me say that in these many occasions before Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, and even chambers of commerce, and groups like that, 
| have given them opportunities for questions and statements; and 
they have universally said that they believe in the use of food for the 
hungry people of the world. 

They believe that our surplus foods can well be used in that way as 
an instrument for peace. They say that they will back that kind of a 
program. And I just simply want to say that I am in harmony with 
the statements being made by these various groups here today. I am 
in harmony with all of them that we actually try to help sell our total 
farm program on the basis that we are going to use these so-called 
surpluses for constructive means for the hungry people of the world, 
and that the people, such as those in the State of Ohio, should back 
that kind of a program and help get the funds for seeing that those 
ire distributed to the hungry people of the world. 

That is the only statement that I care to make today, Congressman 
Hope. I think I should leave the rest of the time for those who have 
not ap pes ared as yet. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much for that statement which 
I am sure is of interest to the committee. We all realize, of course, that 
a program of this kind works better, and, in fact, can only work suc- 
cessfully, when we have the backing of the great majority of our 
people. It is very reassuring to know that urban groups with whom 
you have been talking feel as you report they do about the distribution 
of surplus commodities. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Pork. We, in Ohio, are very happy to have a man like Reverend 
Rogers, who is working on this very important program. He is doing 
an unusually fine job. I wonder, Reverend Rogers, if you would care 
to comment on some of the suggestions and statements that have been 
made here during the past few days with reference to the facts that 
in many of our programs we have sort of reached the top and have 
not gotten the food packages and the food relief down to the people 
who actually need this food? I wonder if you would care to tell the 
committee how your organization operates in getting the food down 
to the people who are most in need of it ? 

Mr. Rocers. I would say that Doctor Fairfield, who will speak for 
the American voluntary agencies, can answer that much more com- 
pletely than Ican. I would speak only at this point and would be glad 
to furnish to the members of the committee a report which we furnished 
back to the people of Ohio of my own experiences in these countries, 
and the specific attitudes that I found among the common people. 

So, let us say that we will ask Doctor ‘airfield, who I know could 
do that from the national level, speaking for all of the voluntary 
agencies of the church groups, to answer that question when he appears. 

But if I may, I would like to furnish you copies of that report. I 
have copies, and I would be glad to simply turn over to each of you 
copies of that report for any use that you would like to make of it. You 
may be perfectly free to quote out of it. It has the complete backing 
of the groups. And so, you may quote any portion of it any permanent 
record that you wish to make. 

The CuarrMan. I might say that Mr. Fairfield is the next witness. 
We will be very glad to have copies of the report that you mentioned, 


Mr. Rogers. 
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Mr. Rogers. Thank you so much, Congressman Hope. I had rather 
not take any more time, because the others have a right to appear. 

Let me Say again that it isa privilege to appear r before you and be 
able to help in whatever way I can. 

The Cuamman. We appreciate your being here 

The next witness will be Mr. W ynn C, F airfield, honorary chair- 
man of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. , 

Will Mr. Patterson appear with you? 

Mr. [ ATRFIELD. Yes. We are making one common statement. 

The CnHamMan. Mr. Fairfield and Mr. A. W. Patterson, represent- 
ing the American Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, HONORARY CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Farrerevp. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Wynn C. Fairfield, of New York City. 

[ am appearing here as honorary chairman of the American Coun 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, and representing that 
organization. I happen to be also executive director of the depart 
ment of church world service of the National Council of the Churches 
. Christ in the United States of America. Iam accor mpi nied by Mr. 

. W. Patt rson, of the American Friends ice Committee, who 
serves as chairman of the committee on hice a and pur hasing of 
the American Council: and in the audience by Miss Eileen Egan, of 
war relief services, National Catholic Welfare Co ! fere Nee ¢ and M 


Charlotte K. Owen, executive director of the An ah Cou cil, who 
are present as resource per onnel. 

I am venturing, Mr. Chairman, to qualify as a witness and at the 
same time to disqualify so that you will not a x mae que tions that are 
beyond my competence. 

You might be interested to | how somethn yr more < f my pers i] 
background. From 1910 to 1929, I] rved a 1} ‘ 
tional missiona ry in the Province of Shansi, China, under the Ame 


— 


‘an Board of ( ‘ommissio 


s the vice prit pal f the Ober! Sha \] lS | 
ing the years 1920 to 1924, L was cotreasurer of the Shan Interna 
tional Fam » Rel ief Comm} 3] mn, which orig¢n ited during the severe 


famine of 1990 21, and in that e apace ity was responsible for the d 
tribution and accounting for the relief funds from the American pec 
ple assigned to that province. 

From 1929 to 1945, I was the secretary for the Far East of 
American board, with headquarters in a For 10 years of that 
time, I was the chairman of the rural missions cooper ‘ating commit- 
tee of the Tisalinn Missions Conference of North America, promoting 
programs of village service and welfare under mission auspices around 
the world. Since 1934, I have been a member of the board of directors 
of Agricultural Missions, “¢ .. and am now its chairman. For the 
vear 1938-39, I was loaned by the American board to serve as the 
organizing first director of the Church Committee for China Relief. 


88490—55 pt. 22——15 
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In 1945, I became administrative secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and continued in that capacity until the formation of 
the National Council of Churches at the end of 1950, when I was asked 
to become the executive director of the department of church world 
service. For the last 44 years, therefore, I have been concerned with 
the problems of poverty and underdevelopment in the Far East, and 
have taken my share in developing programs in Protestant foreign 
missions aimed at improving the material as well as the spiritual lot 
of people in Asia, by programs of technical assistance of various sorts 
as well as by emergency direct relief. 

In my present capacity, I direct a program related to such opera- 
tions in both Europe and Asia, with some contacts in Africa and 
Latin America. In the last 3 years, I have visited our work and re- 
lated work in Germany, Trieste, Greece, and Turkey, in addition to 
familiarity with the needs and programs in all areas through reports 
and correspondence. 

I have been an officer of the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, Inc., since 1951, and in that capacity have be- 
come familiar with the purposes and general programs not only of 
other Protestant and Eastern Orthodox agencies but also our sister 
agencies of the Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths as well as those 
member agencies which are nonsectarian. 

Description of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service: The overseas service programs of American voluntary 
agencies provide a link between the mountain of surplus—and I am 
glad to have the term “surplus” interpreted as abundance, as was done 
in the initial statement today—foods in the United States and the 
masses of uprooted and needy peoples of the free world. 

Forty-six of these agencies, representing the major religious group- 
ings of the Nation, as well as nonsectarian relief groups ‘and associa- 
tions for aid to special regions abroad, now form the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service (established in 1944). 
They are listed on the reverse of page 1 and on the position paper at- 
tached as part of this testimony. 

You will find the 46 agencies listed on the back of page 1. But on 
the list at the back, I believe there are only 44. Two have recently 
joined. 

The CuatrMan. The list will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCTES FOR ForREIGN Service, Inc. (To 
PROVIDE A MEANS FOR CONSULTATION, COORDINATION, AND PLANNING SO THAT 
RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS May BE CARRIED ON IN THE Most 
EFFECTIVE Way) 


Vember agencies 


Adventist Relief Agency of the General American Friends Service Committee, 


Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists Ine. 
American Baptist Relief American Fund for Czechoslovak Refu- 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to gees, Inc. 

China, Ine. American Hellenic Progressive Educa- 
American Committee for Emigre Schol- tional Association—Refugee Relief 

ars, Writers, and Artists, Inc. Committee 
American Committee of OSE, Inc. American Jewish Joint Distribution 
American Federation of International Committee, Ine. 

Institutes, Ine. American Middle East Relief, Inc. 


American Friends of Russian Freedom, American National Committee to Aid 
Ine. Homeless Armenians (ANCHA) 





EE ES 





(rte 
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Member agencies—Continued 


American ORT Federation, Inc. Lutheran World Relief, Ine. 

American Relief for Poland, Inc. Mennonite Central Committee, Ine. 
soys’ Towns of Italy, Inc. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
Brethren Service Commission National Travelers Aid Association 


Church World Service, Inc., National Near East Foundation 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Russian Children’s Welfare Society, Inc. 


the U. S. A. Salvation Army 
Congregational Christian Service Com- Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Eu- 
mittee, Inc. rope, Inc. 
Cooperative for American Remittances Tolstoy Foundation, Inc 
to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE) Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, United Friends of the Needy and Dis- 
Ine. placed People of Yugoslavia, Ine. 
General Council of the Assemblies of United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
God, Foreign Service Committee America, Inc. 


~ 


Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, Ine. 


‘nited Seamen’s Service, Ine. 
"nited Service for New Americans, Ine. 


-~ 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid United Ukrainian American Relief Com- 
Society, Inc. mittee, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. War Relief Services of the National 

International Social Service, Inc. Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc. 

Iran Foundation, Ine. World University Service 

Lutheran Service to Immigrants of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
National Lutheran Council Inc. (World Emergency Fund) 


Mr. Fairrtecp. Through this council the member agencies, repre- 
senting tens of millions of constituents, coordinate their plans and 
activities, not only among themselves but with governmental and 
intergovernmental agencies at home and abroad. Substantial evi- 
dence of the concern of the American people for the welfare of people 
in other lands is the fact that between 1939 and 1953 approximately 
$3 billion were contributed by Americans through their organized 
agencies to meet a wide variety of needs. 

That is in addition, of course, to the contribution they made as 
citizens through their taxes. 

In their programs of giving aid on the basis of need without refer- 
ence to creed or other factors, these agencies have made an im- 
measurable contribution to peace in areas ‘of tension and unrest. 

II. The record of American voluntary agencies in utilization of 
surplus commodities in overseas programs: Between January 1950 
and March 1954 American voluntary agencies distributed a total of 
364,226,979 pounds of powdered milk, dried eggs, butter and cheese, 
at a total value of $118,372,400 in more than 50 countries and areas 
of the world. Breakdowns by commodity, agency, and country are 
attached in annexes I and II, which I hope will be recorded as a 
part of the testimony without having to read it. 

Those commodities were declared available to agencies for vary- 
ing periods for a total of less than 2 years, so that the ratio is con- 
siderably greater than that thought of in terms of 4 years. 

On the basis of past performance, and given the opportunity for 
the coordinating planning over a 3-year period which would be pro- 
vided by favorable action on our recommendations, the member 
agencies of the American council have estimated that they could inte- 
grate into their programs very much larger amounts of surplus 
commodities. 

The agencies stand ready to assume the considerable extra admin- 
istrative costs and responsibilities in connection with the effective 
distribution of American surplus commodities. 
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ITT. srecenenines ae for expanded surplus commodity disposal 
through American voluntary agencies: The following are our recom- 
mend: + ions for e eer «1 surplus commodity disposal through Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies. While we feel that all proper channels 
should be used for surplus commodity disposal, including normal com- 
mercial channels at home and abroad, domestic school lunch and wel- 
fare progr: ums, governmental arrangements, internat ional agencies 
and American voluntar vy agenc ies for free distribution to needy people 
overseas, our recommendations are confined to the last-mentioned cate- 
gory as the only channel within our competence. If we dispose of 
surplus commodities only on the basis of spoilage danger or eee 
needs, we are not meeting the moral challenge presented by our 
abundant surpluses. 

The extent to which the voluntary agencies can participate in any 
such expanded program will depend on the extent to which the 
Congress and the administration find it feasible and desirable to act 
favorably on these recommendations. 

May I point out that I think inadvertently this morning Dodd 
spoke as though we were limited primarily by the amount of surpluses 
made available under section 416. But as a matter of fact, this point 
to which I have just called attention is even more important from a 
practical point of view. 

Both legislative and administrative action will be required to carry 
out the recommendations. Following each of the four recommenda- 
tions given below, we have added a summary of ways in which these 
might be implemented, from both the legislative and the adminis- 
trative points of view. 

The expense to the United States Government of carrying out these 
recommendations will be offset by the saving in storage charges which 
currently amount to over $500,000 a day. 

Recommendation 1: That surplus commodities be made available 
over a 3-year period to recognized American voluntary agencies for 
free distribution to needy people overseas, permitting the agencies 
(in a way that has not been possible under sec. 416 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949) to develop sound long-range disposal programs 
supervised by American personnel, that may. pave the way for, or 
complement, self-help programs administered by the indigenous vol- 
untary agenc 1es * ~ recipient countr ies. 

Mr. Poitx. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to yield for a oi 

[ wonder if you could tell us, Mr. Fairfield, the kinds of agricul- 
tural products vour organization can use and the amounts of those 
various commodities. 

Mr. Farrrrerp. As to kind, the next recommendation indicates the 
changes which we would like to see made in kinds. 

As to quantities, the agencies, in general, are trying to make a re- 
sponsible check with our sister agencies overseas which are doing 
the actual handling. 

We are not prepared today to make any statement as to even a 
minimum amount. The estimate has varied from time to time. We 
believe that we can handle very much more than we have handled in 
the 2 years, but I am not authorized to state any figure. That is, I 
am not authorized by the American Council of Voluntary Agencies. 

Mr. Porx. I see. Thank you. 
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Mr. Farrrterp. Thank you for raising the question at this point. 
It is very relevant. 

Recommendation 1 may be accomplished (a) by the President’s 
making maximum use of the voluntary agencies in the transfer for 
disaster and other foreign relief purposes of a Theption of the com 
modity set aside as provided for by title I, section 103 (a) (1) of 
the committee print which embodies the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and which is now being considered by the 
House Committee on Agriculture; (6) by having the Administrator 
of any Government overseas surplus disposal program make max! 
mum use of voluntary agencies for free distribution and work out 
appropriate arrangements with the agencies whereby the latter can 
know the amounts of specific commodities they can reasonably count 
on receiving over a 3-year period, as well as sizes and types of pack. 

Recommendation 2: That the list of commodities available to the 
agencies, now consisting of dried milk, butter, and cheese, available 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, be broadened to 
include: (a) acommodity such as processed cottonseed oil that might 
be made available under section 416; (4) commodities such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuts not considered eligible under section 416 
(which is limited to items in danger of spoilage or deterioration), 
but which could be made available through appropriate legislative 
action; and (¢) commodities such as wool, dried beans, or other com- 
modities now included in the Government holdings in relatively 
limited amounts, in the event that excess supplies should later be 
accumulated. 

This may be accomplished (a) by further amending section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to give the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority at his discretion to declare available any commodities held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation whether or not the are con- 
sidered to be in danger of deterioration or spoilage ; (6) by having 
the Administrator of any Government overseas surplus disposal pro- 
gram make available to voluntary agencies each and any of the com- 
modities available to him for foreign disposal, prov ided the agencies 
can give satisfactory assurance that free distribution of these com- 
modities through them will not interfere with normal commercial 
channels. 

Recommendation 3: That whereas commodities are now available 
to agencies in bulk, a portion of certain commodities be made avail- 
able also in smaller packaged units. 

This can be done (a) by legislation authorizing payment of proc- 
essing and packaging costs by the United States Government, as 
prov ided by title IT, section 204 (a) of the committee print, ame nding 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and by bills H. R. 8117 
introduced in the House March 1, 1954, by H. Carl Andersen, and 
H. R. 8178 introduced March 2, 1954, by Mr. Heselton; (2) by having 
the Administrator of any United States Government program for 
increased commodity disposal overseas make a portion of the com- 
modities available to the agencies in smaller, packaged units. 

Recommendation 4: That the United States Government pay the 
cost of moving the commodities from inland storage points to foreign 
ports of entry in areas where the agencies have programs and where 
it is deemed to be in the interest of the American people to do so. 
This cost would include any necessary processing and packaging, as 
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well as inland and ocean transport (including marking, strapping, 
bracing, dunnage, freight, and general average marine insurance). 

This may be accomplished—and may I call attention to the fact 
that (a) and (2) in this case are alternatives and not complemen- 
tary—(a) by leeisl: ition authorizing delivery of commodities free of 
cost to agencies at foreign ports of entry; (/) or in the event that new 
legislation provides only for free delivery of commodities at shipside 
in the United States: 

(1) By legislation authorizing delivery of commodities free of 
cost to agencies at shipside in the United States, as provided by the 
proposed amendments to section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
contained in title II, section 204 (a) of the committee print and by 
bills H. R. 8117 and 8178 referred to above. 

(2) By taking the following administrative steps: 

A. Extend to those areas where the agencies have programs and 
where it is deemed to be in the interest of the American people, the 
ocean freight reimbursement facilities now available to the agencies 
on relief shipments to certain countries under section 535 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 (under which the United States Government 
reimburses ocean-freight charges and the foreign government waives 
import duty and pays inland freight charges). The facilities are not 
today available for many important areas, including parts of Africa, 
certain countries in the Middle East, the Philippines , Japan, Hong 
Kong, Vietnam, and Latin American countries. 

B. Have the administrator of any government overseas surplus dis- 
posal program make appropriate provision for payment of ocean 
freight and general average marine insurance costs to these areas. 

IV. Justification for channeling additional surplus commodities 
through overseas programs of American voluntary agencies: Just as 
there is no surplus person in the world, so there is really no surplus 
food in the world in relation to the needs of people. Just as a great 
war displayed to an amazed world the military and economic power 
of the United States, a peace troubled by want and mass uprootings 
is giving this country many opportunities to show its moral power. 
The challenge presented by the mountains of surplus is a moral one 
which, if met dynamically, can help immeasurably to capture the 
sympathy and imagination of the world. 

At this moment the voluntary agencies are working in the interest 
of those people whose needs and insecurity present the greatest threat 
to the stability of the free world. While they are in the present posi- 
tion of asking for increased facilities to move increased amounts of 
surplus commodities, the agencies are in the continuous position, with 
or without surplus, of making real contributions in troubled, neces- 
sitous, and refugee-packed areas. 

The people now being added include the inhabitants of areas beset 
by famines and by endemic diseases that result in the lowering of 
production and those whose emergency needs have arisen from the 
wars and upheavals of our time. In the latter group are the up- 
rooted expellees of Western Europe; the hundreds of thousands of des- 
titute people who have crossed the Iron Curtain into the West since 
the end of the war; the massed refugees in cities such as Berlin and 
Trieste; the still unresettled Arab refugees; the refugees displaced at 
the time of the drawing of borders between India and Pakistan; the 
million and a half refugees from Communist China who crowd the 
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port of Hong Kong; the displaced millions in Korea (1 million of them 
unable to return to their acai in North Korea), who are trying to 
make a new life in a land gutted by war; the millions of civilian 
sufferers in the war action in Indochina. 

American voluntary agencies have valid distribution channels for 
surplus commodities: Programs of day to day help, rehabilitation and 
resettlement, are being carried on in these and other areas under the 
direction of American personnel and with the aid of thousands of 
volunteers, both American and indigenous. The real test of whether 
voluntary agencies can handle large amounts of surplus commodities 
is whether they have channels of distribution in the areas of tension 
and need. Our agencies are particularly strong in having developed 
cooperative working relationships with networks of private agency 
welfare centers around the globe. No outlay by Government could 
duplicate such systems of aid and service. 

Trained American representatives supervise, through local person- 
nel, the use of American contributed supplies, including surplus com- 
modities, in projects in which need is the sole criterion, and a well- 
rounded program of rehabilitation and self-help, the goal. Voluntary 
agencies vouch for the fact that the needy groups served by them lack 
purchasing power, and, therefore, any aid channeled to them would not 
interfere with national or international economies. 

Surplus commodities distribution supplements long-range pro- 
grams: In many areas of the world, long-term development plans, 
initiated with American aid, are now in full swing. A case in point 
is the depressed south of Italy, where land reform is accompanied 
by long-term road, power, and water developments. Meantime, the 
day-to-day needs of the people cannot be met, even with aid from the 
outside, and the one word that rings like a bell throughout the de- 
pressed areas is “fame”—hunger. The use, through voluntary agen- 
cies, of surplus products has already played a real role in this crisis 
area of Western Europe. A steppedup program of distribution of 
surplus foods in South Italy, through the voluntary agencies, could 
have an important effect on this area in the next 3 years. Voluntary 
agencies can present the people-to-people aspect of those food gifts in 
a far more effective way than can government-to-government aid. 

Another example of the effectiveness of voluntary agency utiliza- 
tion of surplus products is a school feeding program in north Africa 
where one complete meal is supplied daily. The program is part of 
a larger voluntary effort to raise health levels in the area by the estab- 
lishment of baby clinics and antitrachoma drives. 

A third example is the contribution of the voluntary agencies to 
the integration of refugee programs in long-range reconstruction and 
development plans in such areas as Germany, India, and Pakistan. 

Such aid programs can serve as pilot projects to governmental and 
intergovernmental groups in the areas served. 

The people-to-people aspect of surplus commodities distribution is 
vitally important: The present leadership of our Nation, recognizing 
that the wealth of surplus represents the wealth and productive capac- 
ity of all the people of the United States, has shown its interest in 
preserving he people-to-people aspect of American gifts. No better 
way can be found than to use the already existing channels of Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies now working abroad. In the strengthening 
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of voluntaryism, there is a concomitant strengthening of true 
democracy. — 

At a time when free associations of citizens are being’ destroyed 
over so great an area of the world, it would be of f panes \ount signifi- 
cance for the Lnited states to pre vide for the ee at large a living 
llustration of its confidence in the voluntary associations of its 


The countless letters of thanks from private agencies and indi- 
viduals in various areas of the free world to American voluntary 
st to the effect of voluntary aid program, and espec lf uly 
o the importance of surplus ies hot only in saving lives, 
but in giving renewed hope to thé dispossessed and the aro. 
They also attest to the fact that the I sahewri an origin of the goods i 
W idely known to the recip ent organizations and indiy iduals overseas. 

Conclusion: American voluntary agencies through their ongoing 
programs are already carrying seeds of peace into more than 50 of 
the most troubled and necessitous areas of the free world. The prob- 
lems of these areas, though in many cases moving toward solutions, 
are not by any means solved and greatly expanded aid through volun- 
tary agencies could not interfere with normal trade channels since 
the people served by the agencies are prec isely those who lack access 
to goods available through normal trade. We recommend that the 
agencies’ continuing contribution to the peace through the rehabili- 
tation of needy and dispossessed people be strengthened by the allo- 
cation of an expanded list of surplus commodities for use in areas now 
being aided, and for use in areas where effective aid programs could 
be undertaken. 

Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to the program position paper, 
Voluntary Agencies in Service Programs Abroad, which is an attempt 
to interpret the philosophy of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies with reference to the mutual relati ionships of Government 
and of the voluntary agencies in such a program as this. 

The Cuarmman. It seems to the Chair that that should properly be 
made a part of the record as well as the pages 13 through 16. It will 
be made a part of the record unless there is an objection. 

Mr. Farrrietp. Thank you, sir. 

(The document am the pages referred to are as follows:) 


agencies atte 


1 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN SERVICE PROGRAMS ABROAD 


A POSITION PAPER BY AGENCIES ASSOCIATED IN THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., ADOPTED AT THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
rH AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., 
JANUARY 22, 1954 


In our lifetime events of such catastrophic nature have occurred that around 
the world people have been ravaged by hunger and disease, uprooted and victim- 
ized. Their desperate need has called forth an unprecedent stream of aid from 
the American people. Some of this aid has been given by the people acting 
through their government, some has been given through voluntary agencies which 
the people themselves have created. 

Whatever the specific function or purpose for which a voluntary agency was 
established there were in every case two essential conditions which led to its 
coming into being: on the one hand, the existence of an urgent need which was 

ot being met; and, on the other hand, the impelling desire on the part of a large 
umber of individuals in a position to help, to provide aid which they were con- 
m no other sour 


vinced could come fr 
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No matter how broad or narrow the scope of an agency—whether its purpose 
s the provision of varied types of assistance over a wide geographic area or the 
provision of a single type to a single group—it will continue to serve so long 
as these two essential conditions exist. 

Basically the universal quality which distinguishes the work of all voluntary 
agencies is the direct people-to-people relationship, enabling concerned human 
beings to establish direct lines of communication with people who desire some- 
thing which American agencies can offer. Basic also is the voluntary assump- 
tion—Biblical in concept—of responsibility for other human beings in need—the 
unfortunate, the harassed, the victimized. 

For the giver, the contributor, the existence of the voluntary agency thus meets 
a deeply felt urge to personal action which even the most generous governmental 
action cannot satisfy. For the recipient, the aid meets a two-fold need: first 
the obvious one of complementing assistance provided by governmental and 
intergovernmental agencies; and second, and perhaps even more important, the 
living evidence of personal sympathy, faith and confidence 

Important as the work of the voluntary agency is, it cannot take the place of 
the larger effort of government. However, governmental programs are delimited 
by the fact of their inevitable tie with governmental policy, and cannot carry 
to so full a degree the concern of people for people as can the voluntary agency. 
For an act of a 

There are certain situations, certain conditions under which governmental 
action and assistance may be expedient, inadvisable, impossible, or even un 
acceptable. In these situations the voluntary agency, maintaining itself and its 
operations outside of the political arena, frequently in coperation with indigenous 
voluntary groupings is often able to fill the gap, to provide vitally needed aid, 
to point the way to new forms of service. 

Such has been the time honored role of the voluntary agency. Some of the 
American agencies were entrusted with these responsibilities by groups of 
American people more than 60 years ago, others came into being during and 
since the Second World War to meet the unprecedented needs created during 
this period 

Substantial evidence of the concern of the American people for the welfare of 
people in other lands is the magnificent record of giving between 1939 and 1951, 
over and above the assistance provided directly by governments of the world 
and the aid by such intergovernmental agencies as the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, the International Refugee Organization and 
others. More than $2,500 million was contributed in this period by Americans 
through their voluntary agencies for a wide variety of assistance and services 
to meet a multitude of needs. 

In most instances, single agencies provided assistance in a specific field of 
work but there were many occasions when groups of agencies, working together, 
undertook major projects which involved common interests. In many cases, 
projects were evolved as joint efforts by the Government and the voluntary agen- 
cies, often at the request of the Government. In some instances, particularly 
in the field of immigration, the voluntary agencies actually performed a function 
which the Government would otherwise have assumed in a less personalized 
way. 

Assistance of the Government has been of tremendous value in the work of 
the voluntary agency. Some of the work of voluntary agencies has been helped 
by Government, through the use of Government facilities, equipment, and supplies. 
Certainly there have been many occasions when the catastrophe was so huge 
and the need so great that no voluntary agency or group of agencies could have 
coped with the problems without governmental supplementation. 

At the same time, the agencies have made it clear that such aid could be 
accepted only when it left the agency free to carry out its program along the 
lines and the manner characteristic of its genius. Above all, agencies have 
guarded zealously their independence from Government control, for their con 
tinued existence required they maintain their basic approach of disinterested 
concern to meet pressing human needs. 

Today, and in the foreseeable future, existing needs in a great many areas of 
the world will require continued large-scale aid through both governmental and 
voluntary channels. The overall burden is still far too great for the voluntary 
agencies alone. In some areas it may be that there is no further need for gov- 
ernmental assistance, but in others, the withdrawal of such assistance would 
amount simply to the abdication of responsibility. 








sistance on the part of a voluntary agency is an act of faith 
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The voluntary, people-to-people approach is common to all of the agencies that 
make np the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service regard- 
less of their specific fields of wor It is because of their common concern that 

encies of ried purpose a differing philosophies have established the coun- 
‘ is a place where they can discuss mutual problems, consult, share experiences, 
ind develop joint action when indicated. Thus, the council, not an operating 
age self, becomes a clearinghouse for the agencies, finding many areas of 

greement among its member agencies yet giving full recognition to differences 

For des differences, the principle of voluntaryism is basic to each agency. 
I p les way for people to express their good will freely and 
direct and to contribute personally, even at a sacrifice. And because this 


cept is deeply rooted in American democracy and in the minds and hearts 
of the people of America, the voluntary agency will continue to exist so long as 
here are those in need of aid and others determined to help them. 


ANNEX I 


Total pounds of surplus commodities shipped by all voluntary agencies for 
' 


periods of approximately 12 months 1950, 8 months 1952, and 9 months 1958 to 
Var. 5, 1954 















I 1 ] by | Department of Agriculture 
M ilk Eggs Cheese Butter Total 
1950 and 1942 125, 924.775 | 33. 945. 309 8,459,930 | 37,743,775 | 206, 073, 789 
1953 to date ; 90, 452, 880 2 22,012,750 | 45,687,560 | 158, 153, 190 
Total pounds 216, 377,655 | 33,945,309 | 30,472,680 | 83, 431,335 | 364, 226, 979 
Milk ma vailable May 1953, butter August 1953 and cheese October 1953 
2 None a lable 
otal ] lue: $118,372,40 
DISTRIBUTION BY AGENCIES 
A vency Milk Eggs Cheese Butter Total 
American Friend f Austrian Children 160, 000 60, 000 80, 000 390, 000 690, 000 
Amer n Friends Service Committec 745, 000 842, 000 1, 030, 000 625, 000 8, 242, 000 
AT i J Distr ] n Cor 
mittee 1, 725. 480 393, 800 990, 400 1, 406, 240 | 4,515, 920 
American Middle East Relief 7, 170, 000 250, 010K 2, 500, 000 9, 920, 000 
American National Red Cross 1, 240, 000 1, 240, 000 
American Relief to Germany 0, 000 750,000 ... 200, 000 1, 700, 000 
Cl h World S« 20, 050, 525 1, 588, 754 980, 750 4,785, 560 27, 405, 589 
Cc ee on Chri in Se ce War 
vities 7 40, OOO 20,000 |. 
C 37, 578,050 | 13, 369, 895 1, 402, 530 | 14, 722, 725 
I Parent’s Plan for War Childret 120, 000 80, 000 35, 000 60, 000 
Hada i} 30. 300. 000 4. 462. 000 11, 561. 000 36, 878, 350 
International Rescue Committee 150, 000 60K 580, 000 1, 517, 900 
Ira } indatior 1, 110, 000 20, 000 2 60, 000 
Lutheran World Relief 24, 845, 000 2, 777, 000 1. 710. 000 4, 200, 000 
Mennonite Central Committee 530, 000 66, 00K 28, 000 60, 000 
Near East Foundation 53, 000 |_. 
Pestalozzi Foundation 80, 000 30, 000 100, 000 
Save the Children Federation 40, 000 
Unitarian Service Committee 116, 000 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of Amer 
ica 40, 000 40. 000 
War Relief Servic National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 79, 627, 600 8, 542,860 | 11,975,000 | 16,025,560 116, 171, 020 


Total 216, 377,655 | 33,945,309 | 30,472,680 | 83,431,335 | 364, 226,979 
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ANNEX II 


Countries and areas in which imerican voluntary agencies hare dis ributed 
surplus commodities (Jan, 17, 1950, to Apr. 7, 1952, and May 4, 1953, to Mar. 5, 
1954) 


} u t { S. Dp 1 
j 
Countries and area ra + 

Africa, I ch Equatorial " 
Africa, We 2 2 ( 
4 .E u 7 
Au 1, O61, SOF 1, $40, 50K 6, R30, 3t 10, 
B ( R48 s ‘ 
Belgium , 500 14. 000 oo On Ree 
Bolivia 14, 064 1, 525, 02 
Burma 350 
Egypt 252, 016 615, 000 5, 243, 100 
Ethiopia 1, 208 24, 27 
Finland 61, 0O8 64. O50 
Formosa 180, 000 2, 740, 000 
Frane 319,174 RN 4, 755 2, 258, 925 13, 600 
Germany 7, 578, 795 20, 808, 200 57, 889, 100 8, 189, 770 
Gold Coast 504 24. 050 
Greece 333, 033 699, 525 1, 871, 025 856, 670 
Guiana, British 224 40. OO 
Guiana, Dutch (Surinam 150 
Haiti 500, OOO 
Holland 4, 500 
Honduras, British 80, 000 2) 00 
Hong Kong 560, 000 
India 359, 272 51, 550 11, 434, 625 120, 490 
Indochina 200, 000 
Indonesia 200, 000 
Iran 22, 016 60, 000 1, 121, 925 
Iraq 2, 016 8, 100 
Israel 4, 596, OOS 7, 178, 35 1, 009. OFF 11, 805, 000 
Italy 4, 032, 168 6, 681, 900 26, 302, 050 6, 264, 550 
Japan 552, 368 8, 432, 800 
Jordan 350, 000 1, 135, 000 2. 020. 000 160. 000 
Korea 221, OO8 163, 500 7. 372. 450 5 000 
Lebanon 122, 016 375, 000 3, 303, 025 800, 000 
Liberia 46, 504 51, 050 
Malay 200, 00) 
Malta 240, 000 430, 000 50, 000 
Morocco, French 10%, SOO 1, 49 870. RX 135, 000 
Nigeria b 672 6, 300 
Okinawa 81, 000 180, 000 
Pakistan 71, 000 4, 320, 000 10, 000 
Palestine 270, 000 560, 000 
Panama 100. 000 
Peru 504 1, 004, 050 
Philippine Islands 42.016 469. 900 
Portugal 1, OOR 4050 
Sierra Leone 504 4 050 
Spain 81, 00S 84, 050 
Syria 375, 000 4, 3290. 00K 
Thailand 504 4, O50 
Trieste 205, 460 533, 000 1, 309, 500 160, 000 
Tripoli 22. 000) 55, 000 
Tunisia 71. 400 105, 000 405, 000 64, 300 
Turkey 40. 000 3, 000 
West Indies 224 900 
Yugoslavia 12. 448. 600 1. 510. OOF 30, 481, 000 118, 000 
Other countries (7 103, 561 69, 560 1, 156, 300 65, 650 

otal, all countries 33, 945, 309 &3, 431, 335 216, 377, 655 30, 472, 680 


Mr. McIntire. I think the witness referred to the fact that there 
were 2 or 3 additional agencies on this list of member agencies - 

Mr. Farrriecp. The list on the back of the first sheet is the present 
correct list. At the time this was printed, there were two agencies 
missing. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, [ would like to ask one question. 
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Mr. Fairfield, on page 3 of your statement, you give us a record of 
the American voluntary agencies and their utilization of surplus 
ane ties in overseas programs. Is your agency in a position to 
expand its services as additional commodities are made available to 
yous 

Mr. Farrrtetp. Yes, sil 

Mr. Horven. To what extent ? 

Mr. Fatrrreip. It is a complicated que stion to answer, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

We believe that we could cultiply it by 5 or 10, depending upon 2 
factors. One is the amount of Government assistance available in 
surpluses ag also in cash or tr: sporti ition and processing expenses. 
The other factor is the res sponse of the American pub lic, large] lV of the 
church people, to the opportunity in voluntary contributions. 

In this respect, I think it is proper to eall attention to the fact 
that the consensus is of the executive committee of the American Coun- 
cil is that we stand ready to assume the considerable extra administra- 
tive cost and responsibility in connection with the effective distribu- 
tion of American surplus commodities. 

And may I say that we feel that it is desirable from our point of 
view that we should control the staff at the purse level. In other 
words, we prefer to have the staff responsible directly to us for finane- 
ing to the churches, and not financed by Government funds. 

The cost of transportation, we feel, is in somewhat of a different 
position. Now, in that respect, the position which I am authorized to 
present today differs, as you will notice, from the position that was 
stated this morning. 

The American Council does not control the policies of its individual 
agencies. This represents only the consensus of the executive com- 
mittee 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Horven. How will it differ from the work that is being done 
by CARE? 

Mr. Farrrrecp. How does our work differ ? 

Mr. Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Farrrrecp. I happen to have in my folder the first section of 
Mr. Arthur Ringland’s report on the Organization of Voluntary For- 
eion Aid from 1939 to 1953. 

This was dated March 15, 1954. On page 391, the fact is pointed 
out that of $1,502,800,000 contributed by or applied by voluntary 
agencies in 1939 to 1953 $836,300,000 was dispersed by the religious 
agencies, including the Roman Catholic, the Protestant, and the Jew- 
ish agencies; $354.900,000 w: as dis] versed by ethnic groups; $311.600,000 
was dispersed by general voluntary agencies. 

In other words. out of 92.8 percent of the total expended, 51.7 ( per- 
cent came from the religious agencies. 

Now, I am representing today primarily the three large faith 
groups. As far as those three faiths are concerned, we operate almost 
entirely through existing couhterpart agencies in the other countries 
rather than by sending over staffs of our own. 

In my own agency, for instance, at the present time there is only 
1 emp loyed persons overseas; 1 person is on our payroll. The other 
services are contribluted by missions, or by churches in the case of 


Europe. 





3 
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I think that is the general picture, although the proportions differ. 

Now, it is that type of handling through the existing agencies in the 
field—in some cases related to missions, in other cases related to wel- 
fare agencies—that we believe justifies us in the statement that we do 
have channels which would have to be increased to almost a minimum 
extent by the addition of American personnel. We would have to 
increase it nen) but the great bells of the distribution we be 
lieve could be handled by the existing agencies overseas with some 
supplement ce which we would be willing r to take the responsibility. 

Does that answer your question / 

The CHarrman. Let me carry that one step further. 

Now, your agency overseas, your corresponding agency, is the one 
that corresponds, as I understand it, to the church groups here. Are 
they capable of being expanded to take care of a considerable expan- 


sion of the commodity distribution? In other words, you talk about 
using missions and using loc ” church groups. They are there in 
sufficient numbers, are they, to permit an expansion that would be 


necessary ¢ 

Mr. Fatrrietp. In practically every field which is now accessible, 
that would be true. There may be one or two places where local 
circumstances would require a supplement. 

If I may use our own agency as an illustration: For instance, in the 
fairly large operations we have carried on in Korea since the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1950, we have added just one person on our own pay 
roll—an American. Missions have made available for full-time work 
6 or 7 additional people. The rest of the services have been provided 
either by Koreans whom we trust, for whom we provide support, or by 
missionaries who contribute their services with the consent of their 
boards. 

I think that that general pattern would be true for the Catholic mis- 
sions also, Miss Egan ? 

Miss Eaan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, the e peters as groupe that are there 
and available are sufficient to take care of anything that you anticipate 
might develop out of a greatly expanded program ? 

Mr. Farrrieip. We believe so, sir. 

The CHairMan. Let me ask a question on these figures: 

Shown on annex 1 you have “Total pounds of surplus commodities 
shipped by all voluntary agencies” in certain per iods, 

Those are Government commodities, are they, commodities fur- 
nished by the United States Government? Or are those commodities 
which the agencies themselves have collected and distributed ? 

Mr. Farrrievp. These are limited to the surplus commodities which 
the Government has furnished us. 

The CuarrMAn. They do not include the commodities that the 
agencies themselves have collected ? 

Mr. Farrrretp. No. Neither the clothing nor the food nor the other 
things contributed in kind, such as food, staples, cotton, and so forth. 

The CuairMan. So, these figures do not reflect all of the expe- 
rience that you have had in the distribution of these commodities ¢ 

Mr. Farrrievp. Far from it. Mr. Chairman, I cannot refer to the 
exact paragraph, but I did make the point that we are already carry- 
ing on a program whether we have the help of surpluses or not. 
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The Caiman, I know that. I know that the programs are being 
carried on. I assumed that this probably did not include them, but 
I wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Farrrietp. May I point out that on page 3 between 1939 and 
1953 approximately $3 billion was contributed by Americans 4 

Arthur, does that include the gifts in kind ? 

Mr. Rrnevanp. The overall was one billion five hundred-odd million. 

Mr. Farrrieip. This, then, is simply the cash figure, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition to that there are about $1,200 million in kind. And, 
of that amount, according to these figures, from 1950 to 1954 only 
$118 million was Government surplus. 

The CHarrMaANn. That is really a rather minor part of your activities? 

Mr. Farrrrecp. Yes. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 
will avail itself of this publication; because it shows, for instance, 
on the same table that I quoted that during the years from 1939 to 
1953 the voluntary agencies in cash and in kind dispersed $1,502,- 
800,000 worth; whereas, the assistance given by the United States 
Government during that same period totaled $76,600,000. 

Then we had indirect help from the United States Government and 
the United Nations of $39 million. But of the total amount, 92.8 
percent of the total disbursement through the agencies was not from 
governmental or intergovernmental sources. Seven percent was the 
extra program. 

The CuarrmMan. The document you have in your hand has not been 
offered for the record anywhere; has it ? 

Mr. Fairrieip. I have not offered it. I would be glad to offer it, 
however, for the record. 

The Cuatrman. How large is it? How many pages is it? 

Mr. Farrrrevp. Eight pages. 

The CHarrMAn. Well, it seems that it has some rather important 
information. So, unless there is an objection we perhaps should make 
it part of the record. 

Mr. Farrrre.p. I think it should be in the record in support of our 
contention. 

the CuarrMan. You will furnish the reporter with a copy then, 

ill you, so that it can be made a part of the record ? 

Mr. * AIRFIELD, Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The report is as follows :) 


{Reprinted from the Department of State Bulletin of March 15, 1954, Department of State 
Public n 5413, Economic Cooperation Series 41, Released April 1954] 


THE ORGANIZATION OF VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID: 1939-53 
(By Arthur C. Ringland*) 


The Marshall plan initiated far-reaching governmental and intergovernmental 
programs of economic and technical assistance with which the public is familiar. 
The public is familiar too with appeals for personal help to the less fortunate in 
other lands. What is not so well known is the character, scope, and organization 
of this help from the time of the invasion of Poland in 1939 to the truce in Korea 





*Mr. Ringls und author of the above article, a retired foreign affairs officer, has served 
as Adviser, Volunt: ary Foreign Aid Staff, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. and ex officio Executive Director of the Advisory Committee Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, Department of State; with the American Relief Administr ation under Herbert Hoover, 
as Chief of Mission in Czechoslovakia, and as the Administration’s Adviser to the Ameri- 
ean High Commissioner, Turkey, and to the Leagt 1e of Nations, Geneva, in the evacuation 
of Russian refugees following World War I. 
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in 1953, and the collaboration of the Government with the agencies entrusted with 
the public’s support. A summary of this phase of our foreign interests is recorded 
in view of the transfer of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid from 
the Department of State to the Foreign Operations Administration on July 1, 
1953. 

The service of the American people to distressed humanity is traditional. Dur- 
ing and following World War I relief was extended without discrimination and 
in continuing measure to the war-sufferers. Relief work was undertaken by 
Herbert Hoover following the invasion of Belgium in 1914, carried on in the 
Central and Eastern States of Europe after the Armistice, and concluded with 
the end of the famine in Soviet Russia in 1923. The American people responded 
again, warmly and generously, to the needs of friend and former foe alike, follow- 
ing the outbreak of World War II—and this aid continues. 

This response has expressed itself through the organized efforts of religious, 
ethnic, fraternal, and civic groups, and the American Red Cross, as well as 
through the money remittances and parcels post of individuals to relatives and 
friends in “the old country.” But however expressed, it has reflected the instinc- 
tive generosity and compassion of the American people. 

The operations of organized relief and rehabilitation through the voluntary 
agencies, and the relations of those agencies with the Government and other 
public bodies, were of distinctive character and scope during the years of neu- 
trality 1939-1941, of active war 1942-1945, and of postwar 1946 to the end of 
the fiscal year 1953. In view of changing conditions as affected by current 
political and economic events the coming period also will doubtless be of a dis- 
tinctive character. 


THE PERIOD OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY : 1939-41 


As the war spread, following the invasion of Poland in 1939, leaving in its 
wake destroyed cities and destitute people, a flood of emotional appeals to aid 
the victims engulfed the American people. The urgency of these appeals aroused 
the sympathy of the public, particularly among the groups with ties of blood 
und sentiment with the combatants. There rapidly developed hundreds of hast- 
ily organized committees as country after country became involved in the 
conflict. 

This situation introduced a new factor in the relations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to its citizens. Controls of a regulatory character were imposed for 
the first time over various forms of voluntary war relief. Section 8 (b) of 
the Neutrality Act of November 4, 1939, required such control. This act w 
designed to protect the neutral position of the United States by the prohibition 
of various forms of economic relations with countries proclaimed belligerent 
by the President. These countries were Belgium, France, Germany, Luxembourg, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, and the United Kingdom. Private measures 


fering in such countries were permitted under the act 


to relieve human suf 
} 


hut only under regulation. In consequence all American voluntary relief agen- 
cies (except the Red Cross, which has its own congressional charter) ere 
required to register with the Department of State if engaged in the solicitation 
and collection of funds and contributions in kind for relief in belligerent coun 
tries. But these requirements did not apply to relief to the neutral ¢ ntries. 
Nevertheless, the public was confronted with hundreds of appeals by organiza- 


tions not subject to the Neutrality Act. The resulting confusion of purpose, 
duplication of effort, and waste of manpower and material resources dictated 
the need for coordination and control. 

This situation led Secretary Hull, in a letter of March 3, 1941, to recommend 
to President Roosevelt that some authority be established to protect the public 
from exploitation and to assure that the funds and supplies were productively 
used to serve the purpose for which they were collected. 

Mr. Hull pointed out that the suffering caused by the conflicts then raging in 
other parts of the world had called forth the humanitarian efforts of the American 
people; that about 300 organizations were registered with the Department of 
State in order that they might solicit and collect contributions; that many were 
raising funds without full knowledge of the relief sources already at hand 
and the actual relief requirements; that while these efforts were inspired by 
the finest human instincts there was a growing danger that they might be 
frustrated if they were conducted without proper coordination. 


1 Bulletin of March 15, 1941, p. 282 
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Pursuant to Mr. Hull’s conclusions, President Roosevelt appointed a special 
committee, consisting of former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, Chairman, 
Charles P. Taft, and Frederick P. Keppel,” to examine the whole problem of 
foreign war relief in relation to local charities and national defense welfare 
| to recommend measures that should be taken in the public interest. 

During this period of American neutrality the registered voluntary agencies 
received $49 million in funds, and goods to the value of $12.9 million, a total of 
$61.9 million, from the contributions of the public. It should be noted that 
81 percent of the contributions came from a public interested in the welfare 
of particular racial groups, a reflection of the influence of blood ties and senti 
ment. Thus the distribution overseas was largely for the relief of British, 
French, Dutch, Norwegian, Greek, Polish, and Palestinian war sufferers. The 
value of the voluntary exports of the 300 registered agencies during these 3 vears 
of neutrality was $50.5 million,” about 3.5 percent of the total voluntary exports 


ior the whole peric d 1939-53. 


weeds rit 


rHE PERIOD OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR: 1942-45 


The exercise of greater police powers and the establishment of a_ single 
iority with adequate regulatory and supervisory powers was dictated as 
the country moved from a state of neutrality to a state of war. The findings 
of the Davies committee, which included a study of the successful workings 
of the Canadian War Charities Act, were approved by President Roosevelt. 
Executive Order 9205 of July 25, 1942, was issued creating the President’s War 
Relief Control Board,’ the predecessor body to the Advisory Committee on Volun 

ry Foreign Aid It was composed of Joseph E, Davies, Chairman, Charles P. 
Taft, and Frederick P. Keppel. Upon Mr. Keppel’s death in 1948 he was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Warren. 

The Board was empowered in the furtherance of the war effort to license and 
regulate any solicitation of war-relief charities, whether domestic or foreign, 
by agencies other than the American Red Cross or established religious bodies: 
to control the timing, character, and manner of appeals to the public: and, 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, to consolidate organizations with com 
mon objectives. 

Although the activities of the Board and its registrants were necessarily 
restricted by military requirements and the controls of a war economy, the patri- 
ism inspired by the war made for unity and cooperation in organized voluntary 
effort. In this respect signal success was achieved by the organization of the 
National War Fund, the United Jewish Appeal, and the United National Cloth- 
ing Collection. 

The National War Fund, under the presidency of Winthrop Aldrich, was 
established early in 1948 on the Board's initiative, and with President Roose- 
velt’s approval, to raise funds for domestic and foreign war-related agencies. 
State war funds were established in each State, with local campaigns in most 
communities combined with Community Chests. President Roosevelt, in giving 
his approval, said on January 11, 1945: “It will contribute greatly to our unity, 
enthusiasm, and powers in the war effort.” The Fund was eminently successful 
in raising the greatest amount of money given to charity by any people in the 
world. 1 particular, the joint use of the established local fund-raising facilities 
of the Community Chests was a major factor in reducing both the cost and 
confusion of solicitation. The major Jewish charities, acting jointly as the 
United Jewish Appeal, were no less successful; they too achieved maximal econ- 
omy in the raising of funds intended to meet the greatly expanded relief needs 
of Jewish war victims \nother example of joint effort was the campaign suc- 
cessfully carried out in 1945 and 1946 by the United National Clothing Collection. 
The greater part of the clothing collected was distributed abroad through the 
registered agencies 

With the encouragement of the Board, the principal voluntary relief agencies, 
representing both secular and religious interests, furthered coordination among 
themselves through the establishment in 1948 of a federation, the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. The work of the Council 

vhich is still active with a membership of 45 agencies) was carried out, not 
as an executive organization but largely through functional country, regional, 


and ad hoe committees, to afford means to develop a consensus on matters of 

















Voluntary War Relief During World War II, A Report to the President by the Presi 
dent's War Relief Control Board, Washington, D. C., March 1946, p. 49. 
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common concern to the member bodies. These committees, made up of member 
agencies of wide and varied experience, were of continuing service to the inter 
ested agencies of the Government Their activities were supplemented abroad 
by councils of American agencies operating in France, Germany, Austria, Greece, 
Italy, India, Japan, and Korea, in collaboration with the respective governments 
and indigenous agencies of these countries. 





Despite the greatly increased volume of relief, the President's Board during 
the period of its administration reduced progressively the number of registered 
agencies from an initial 223 in 1942 at the time of its establishment to £0 in 1945, 
venerally by persuasion, sometimes by hearings, and occasionally by invoking 
the police powers delegated to it by the President's Executive order. The marked 
reduction in the number of appeals to the public reflected the value of the control 
recommended by Secretary Hull in 1941. 

Che stimulus of the participation of the United States in active war, 1942 
1945, greatly accelerated the resources made available to the registered agencies 

support of their overseas operations. They received $251 million in funds 
and goods to the value of $186 million, a total of $487 million. The greater par 
of the resources, it is significant to note, were contributed by the public to the 
National War Fund, the United Jewish Appeal, and the United National Clothing 
Collection, The value of the voluntary exports of funds and goods of the agencies 
registered with the President’s Board was $413.7 million, about 29 percent of th 
total voluntary exports for the whole period 1939-53 

Relief to British, French, Dutch, Norwegian, Greek, Czech, Yugoslav, Polish, 
Italian, Palestinian, Russian, and Chinese war-sufferers was greatly increased 
n value. China and the Soviet Union as wartime allies received a marked 
increase in voluntary relief as adjuncts to lend-lease 

Upon the conclusion of active warfare in Europe, the War Relief Control Board 
suggested to the President that the licensing of solicitations by voluntary relief 
organizations, originally adopted as a war measure, was no longer desirable as 
a function of the Federal Government. The Board's recommendation was made 
in recognition of the probability (later substantiated) that war relief, especially 
foreign aid, would continue in substantial volume for some time. It urged 
that some functions, such as the maintenance of a public record of the identity 
and activities of organizations engaged in foreign relief and the necessary liaison 
and facilitating services, should be continued for the time being by peacetime 
departments of the Government. The President accepted the Board’s recom 
mendation and on May 14, 1946, issued Executive Order 9723 terminating 
existence.’ 


ea 
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THE POSTWAR YEARS: 1946 


The liberation of the war-bound countries after V-E and V—J Days opened up 
wider channels for a flow of food, clothing, medicines, and hospital equipment 
from voluntary sources. <A flood of appeals for help followed, particularly from 
distressed persons in Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy to their kinsfolk and 
friends in America. Help was also asked for refugees in Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Portugal, as well as for refugees and nationals in the Allied countries 
Aid to the Soviet Union as an ally, which had been substantial during the active 
war, largely ceased in 1946. It was continued to Bulgaria and Rumania until 
1948, to Czechoslovakia and Poland until 1949, and to refugees in Hungary until 
L952. 

Concurrently with the termination of the activities of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, the President in a letter of May 14, 1946, said in part: 
Bi during the present critical period it appears desirable that provision be 


made for coordinating relationships with voluntary relief agencies. * It is 
my suggestion that you * * * jointly appoint a new Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, to be made up of outstanding citizens, to tie together the govern 
mental and private programs in the field of foreign relief * * *.” 


In response to the President’s request Charles P. Taft was appointed Chair 
man, and Chester Davis and William L. Batt members of the Advisory Com 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid to serve without compensation. Subsequently 
the Committee was enlarged with the appointment of William I. Myers vice 
Chester Davis, Clarence Pickett, Lessing Rosenwald, Joseph P. Chamberlain 
(deceased), and Francis P. Matthews (deceased). 

At that time the Committee issued a circular letter of July 11, 1946, to agencies 
interested in voluntary foreign aid, stating that although Federal licensing of 
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rencie vas no longer required as a war measure other forms of Federal regu- 
lation W d continue. These. for example, related to certain export licenses 
required by the Department of Commerce. to allocations by the Denartment of 


Agriculture of food and fats in short supply, and to restrictions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice respecting political or propaganda activities by foreign agents. 
The ittee stated that pursuant to the President's directive its purpose was 

o guide the public, and agencies seeking support of the public, in the appro- 
priate and productive use of voluntary contributions for foreign aid.” It pointed 
jut that understanding and good will had been fostered during the active war 
vears among the war-stricken people by the use of voluntary relief resources to 
complement the public funds of the United States and other public authority ; 
that close cooperation between the voluntary agencies and the Committee could 
further the productive expenditures of the resources contributed by the Ameri- 
can people 

The Advisory Committee, in the light of these factors, invited the cooperation 
of all agencies which appealed to the public for funds and contributions in kind 
for voluntary aid, including projects of relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction, and 
welfare. Acceptance of this invitation was subject to the obligation to record 
with the Committee, for public inspection, a quarterly financial statement, a 
monthly report of foreign money transfers and commodity exports, a periodic 
budget and public audit, and current reports of operations at home and abroad. 
Sixty-one operating agencies, representative of church, civic, ethnic, labor, and 
farm groups, which had been licensed by the President’s Board, accepted these 
obligations. They undertook to record voluntarily with the Advisory Committee 
the information that they had been required to provide under license during 
wartime 

Subsequently, on November 22, 1949, the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, which had been maintaining interdepartmental liaison with the 
Department of State and the Department of Agriculture, was established in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs of the Department of State 
under the direction of an adviser, the adviser to serve also as ex officio Executive 
Director of the Advisory Committee. 

A voluntary register was set up by authority of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economie Affairs “to foster the public interest in the field of voluntary 
foreign aid and the activities of nongovernmental organizations which serve the 
public interest therein; to serve as a repository of information for public guid- 
ance; and to facilitate the programs and projects of the registrants through the 
good offices and facilities authorized by the laws, and regulations * * *.” ® 

The President, when he enjoined the Advisory Committee upon its establish- 
ment “to tie together the governmental and private programs in the field of 
foreign relief,’ set up a benchmark that has been the point of reference in the 
relations of the Government and the voluntary agencies throughout the postwar 
years. This tying together has marked the most productive relief and rehabilita- 
tion operations of the registered voluntary agencies; for voluntary foreign aid 
is most productive when it complements public aid and that of the local agencies 
in the participating countries 

Publ Law 84 of the 80th Congress recognized this complementary relation- 
ship. This law authorized, and Public Law 271 appropriated, $332 million for 


the provision of food, medical supplies, clothing, feed, fertilizers, pesticides, and 


seed for general assistance to war-devastated areas, including Austria, Greece, 


Italy, Trieste, and China. Section 2 (f), “in order to effect the economical and 
expanded use of American voluntary relief contributions,” authorized up to $5 
million to pay the cost of ocean transport of voluntary supplies determined to 
il supplements to the supplies provided by the general relief assist- 
ance program.” The supplies considered as essential supplements included 
food, clothing, and expendable medical and hospital supplies. Under authority 
of Executive Order 9864 of May 31, 1947," the regulations of the Department of 
State allowed reimbursement of the transportation costs to the voluntary 
agencies registered with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Added authority in Publie Law 271 permitted the inclusion of agencies operating 
in the areas under military government in Germany, Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, following an in- 
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spection of the workings of the laws’ voluntary relief provisions in Europe, 
reported : 

“* #* * American voluntary relief is an essential counterpart to foreign relief 
and recovery programs conducted by this Government. * * * 

“The subcommittee was reminded repeatedly in the course of its inquiry of 
qualities in private relief such as are not found in public relief progratas. 

“The organizations engaged in private relief represent the diversity 
as the unity of American life. They are based upon the interest 
groups in their kinsmen abroad. They represent in part the interest of 
religious groups in their coreligionists in other countries 


as well 
in ethnic 
American 
and in humanity in 
general. They draw support from the interest of American labor groups not 
only in assisting needy members of labor groups abroad but also in assisting 
such groups in supporting humanitarian projects in their own lands. * : 

“Private relief ventures abroad have adapted their resources to the meeting 
of particular needs in local areas. In this they have demonstrated an elasticity 
that is not found in the overall programs carried on under public authority. * * * 

“* * * Tt is apparent that voluntary foreign relief, given adequate public 
support, will continue to be of significant and increasing value as an adjunct to 
public relief programs. 

“* * * The subsidy [for ocean freight] has well justified itself, in the sub- 
committee’s view, and the Congress should give favorable consideration to 
extending it in relation to future relief and recovery legislation.” * 

The voluntary relief provisions of Public Laws 84 and 271 of the 80th Congress 
established a precedent. Each Congress since then has recognized the com- 
plementary value of voluntary aid to public programs of assistance and has 
authorized material support to the voluntary agencies whenever such public 
programs were authorized. When the Marshall plan was under consideration, 
the favorable report of the House Subcommittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid made 
possible appropriate representations to Congress. Section 117 (c) of the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Act of 1948, “in order to further the efficient use of United 
States*voluntary contributions for relief in participating countries receiving 
assistance in the form of grants,” provided for the reimbursement by the 
Administrator of ocean freight charges incurred by registered agencies. Under 
the Administrator’s regulations, payment was authorized on voluntary ship- 
ments to Austria, Belgium, China, France, the United Kingdom, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the zones of Germany and Trieste occupied 
by the United States, the United Kingdom, and France.’ 

Moreover, the Secretary of State was authorized to negotiate agreements with 
the governments of the ECA grant countries for the provision of duty-free entry 
of relief supplies and the defrayment of the inland transport costs from counter- 
part funds. Pursuant to this authority agreements were ¢ffected to include the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Luvembourg, the Netherlands, France, Germany, 
Austria, Greece, Italy, Trieste, Yugoslavia, Free China. and Korea 

The authority granted by the ECA Act was carried forward by section 535 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and was expanded to include 
not only the Marshall plan countries but countries eligible for economic and 
technical assistance, such as the Arab States, Israel, India, Pakistan, Korea, and 
the American Republics. This authority has permitted negotiations to be init 
ated for the acceptance of voluntary programs of relief and 


rehabilitation under 
the sunervision of registered American a 


encies. Evecutive Order 10368 of June 
30, 1952, pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, placed authority to pay 
ocean freight charges in the Department of State after June 30, 1952," and 
regulations were issued accordingly.’ 

Parallel to these postwar acts of Congress providing funds and foods. and 
throngh the developing strength of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, has been the organization of the Council’s member agencies 


into a number of federations. These have been organized to take the fullest 


advantage of the support and facilities of the Government and of the participat- 
ing governments with which agreements have been effected. Furthermore, these 
federations have promoted concerted action in the field. Among them are the 
Cooperative for American Remittances Everywhere (CARE); Council of Relief 
Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany (CRALOG); American Council 
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of Volu rv Agencies (reece American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Italian Se ice; Coordinating Council of Voluntary Agencies in Beirut: Council 
of American Volunteer Agencies in Iran; Indo-American Agreement Relief Coun 
cil; Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia (LARA): the Korean Association of 


Voluntary Agencies (KAVA); Council of Voluntary Agencies Working in Ger 
many; the Cooperative Council of Foreign Voluntary Agencies in France; and 
the Council of Foreign Voluntary Agencies in Poland. Some federations, such 
as CARE, CRALOG, LARA, and KAVA, develop and carry out integrated pro- 


grams the field though the member agencies are independently supported 
at hom Others ch as the several councils, are advisory and liaison bodies 
mly and the membership may include agencies of a number of countries, particu 
larly those of the Commonwealth—Australia. New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom. The prototype of these councils was the Cairo Council of 
Voluntary Societies for Palkan Relief It was established in 1943 with repre 


sentation from British and American societies and member societies of the 
International Red Cross. 

Several temporarily organized collections of funds and gifts-in-kind were 
undertaken in 1947-1948: notably the American Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children, sponsored by some 40 voluntary agencies; the Friendship 
Train for France and Italy, supported by the American voluntary agencies operat 
ing in those countries; and the Friendship Train for Germany, sponsored by 
CRALOG and supported by donations of wheat, clothing, and other gifts-in-kind 
from farm communities in the Northwestern States. Through the facilities of 
the United States High Commission for Germany and the Army, paintings were 
loaned to the National Gallery of Art and exhibited in a number of cities. The 
proceeds of a silver collection were administered by CRALOG for the relief of 
German children. In 1951 and again in 1953 special periods were proclaimed 
by the President in support of voluntary collections for civilian war victims in 
Korea, in response to joint resolutions of Congress. Proclamation 2948 of August 
31, 1951,° set aside the month of September for the collection of clothes through 
American Relief for Korea and associated agencies; Proclamation 3018 of June 
6, 1953," set aside Aid for Korea Week, June 7-14, 1953, for the collection of funds 
in support of the American Korean Foundation. 

The Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP), the Heifer Project Commit- 
tee, American Relief for Korea (ARK), and the American Korean Foundation, 
which operate at home, should be noted as additional active coordinating and 
supporting bodies. CROP has collected from farmers thousands of freight car 
loads of agricultural products which have been allocated to the operating agencies 
in the field. The Heifer Project Committee has shipped thousands of head of 
livestock to many countries, including bulls, milk cows, heifers, goats, swine, 
and chicks, as well as hatching eggs, to improve production. These organiza- 
tions have proved to be singularly effective in supplementing as they do with 
gifts-in-kind the money donations of the urban areas. The American Korean 
Foundation was not organized for field operations until late in the spring of 1953. 
It plans to meet rehabilitation needs of the Korean war victims, particularly in 
the fields of health and education, largely through allotments in support of exist- 
ing facilities and agnecies, and in cooperation with the Government of Korea 

American Relief for Korea collects clothing primarily. As a measure in fur- 
therance of the war effort in Korea, the costs to ARK of collection, processing, 
warehousing, and freight to seaports have been met by the United Defense Fund 
through allocations from the Community Chests. The Fund has been established 
somewhat after the pattern of the National War Fund, to meet the expanding 
needs of the Armed Forces through USO and to assist communities affected by 
industrial expansion for military purposes. The Army carried the ARK cloth- 
ing without charge from seaports to Korea for general distribution to civilian 
war victims through the facilities of the United Nations Command and the 
Government of Korea. The cooperation of the United Defense Fund and of the 
Army has made it possible for ARK to solicit successfully gifts of clothing, 
without appeal at the same time for funds to meet the heavy costs of collection, 
processing, shipping, and delivery 

It is significant that the most productive field operations have been in coun- 
tries where the agencies without impairing their independence have formed alli- 
ances to meet common problems In these countries they have maintained 

ison with the diplomatic, military, and economic missions of our Government 
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and with the participating governments and the indigenous social welfare 
agencies. CRALOG in Germany, LARA in Japan, and KAVA in Korea are 
notable examples. In Germany and Japan the initial relief work of these vol 
untary federations has been successfully terminated; in Germany this has per- 
mitted American relief resources to be directed to the aid of refugees; in Japan 
the way was paved for the introduction of a national school lunch program; 
in Korea the task ahead is a matter of years of concerted effort. The Subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, in the previously quoted report 
on voluntary aid overseas, said that it “was encouraged by the record made by 
the American voluntary agencies in establishing teamwork rather than destrue- 
tive competition in their efforts.” 

In the postwar period public-relief programs have provided primary foods, 
such as the bread grains, to deficit areas through rationing or otherwise: This 


a task that only governments could finance or undertake Voluntary help 
through the provision of the protective foods—the dairy products and fats 
of high nutritional value—as well as medicines and clothing, reached selective 


and vulnerable groups such as children, mothers, invalids, and others who were 
in need of supplementary aid. These classes of the people in food-deficit areas, 
experience has shown, were best reached by voluntary agencies collaborating with 
their indigenous counterparts through schools, hospitals, orphanages, and other 
institutions Importantly, save in the case of disaster the programs were of 
not less than 8 months’ duration to permit the recording of physical improve- 
ment When supplies in sufficient amounts were assured, such as the surplus 
dairy products made available by the Department of Agriculture, the programs 
were generally projected over the school vear 

American voluntary agencies have heen quick to mobilize their relief services 
und resources to meet emergencies arising in theaters of war, from civil disorder, 
natural disasters, epidemics, or famine. Notable examples are the immediate 
provision of nurses and serums when enidemics broke out following the eivil 
disorders on the frontiers of India and Pakistan in 1947; voluntary feeding in 
Yugoslavia and India as specifically authorized to supplement the public programs 
of relief made available by the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 
1950 and the India Fmergeney Food Aid Act of 1951: the continuing program of 
relief to the homeless following the invasion of South Korea, ineluding notable 
hospital and outpatient services: relief to the victims of the flood in the Po 
Valley in 1951: and recently, aid to the sufferers from the sea flood in Holland 
and the earthquake in Greece. This experience has led the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to consider the part of voluntary agencies in plans to combat 
famine and other natural disasters 

Apart from emergency relief programs the objective sought by the American 
voluntary agencies has heen the acceptance of responsibility by indigenous 
agencies for long-term followup social services. Rehabilitation services to this 
end have been diverse but include such major projects as health—publie health 
education and premedical training, operation of mobile units and clinics, sub- 
sidies to local doctors, and rehabilitation of substandard institutions through sup- 
plies and services ; welfare—training programs, individual case work and super- 
visory service, child placement, and community projects: self-help—voeational 
training, rehabilitation of the disabled, and agricultural and industrial work 
projects: and aid to refugees—location and tracing services, legal aid, assistance 
in repatriation, and settlement and resettlement. 

The development of the Government’s Technical Assistance Program has 
revealed the potentials of the voluntary agencies in this field, particularly in 
agriculture, small industries, education, health, and social services Contracts 
providing grants-in-aid have been made with a few of the agencies but the 
greater opportunity appears to be in the area of private endeavor 

In 1951 the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid completed and 
published A Guide to Technical Assistance Services of United States Voluntary 
Agencies Abroad.“ These service projects, which are mostly sponsored by 
ehurehes and missionary societies, are generally active in the rural areas of 
Latin America, Africa, and the Near and the Far IT . and number 2,500 in the 
fields of education, health, agriculture, social service. and industry { number 
of agricultural demonstration centers, industrial schools, clinics, and hospitals 
are maintained by local and American support in cooperation. 

The role of voluntary agencies in technical assistance has been tle subject 
of an exhaustive study undertaken in 1951-52 by a working team of the Amer- 
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ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, with the cooperation 
of representatives of private, governmental, and intergovernmental agencies.” 
In its final summary the study recommended that a Committee on Technical 
Assistance Cooperation be established within the framework of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, as a continuing represen- 
tative committee, with participation by intergovernmental agencies. 

The guide and the study supplement in the private field the compilation of 
technical assisance projects published by the former Technical Cooperation 


Administration. There remains the need the compile the technical assistance 
activities of American business firms and corporations, private foundations, and 
educational institution Such complete information of the American non- 


governmental operating interests in the underdeveloped areas should serve as 
policye guidance for the appraisal of further endeavors, whether public or 
private. 

In general the flow of voluntary aid to postwar Europe receded markedly after 
the Marshall plan got under way. The total value of the resources of $1,119.7 
million during the 7 postwar years was twice as great as during the same number 
of years of neutrality and active war. Nevertheless the drop was steady, year 
after year, from $230.5 million in 1946 to $87.8 million in 1952. There was an 
upturn in the first half of 1953 due in part to renewed allocations of surplus 
dairy products from the Department of Agriculture. 

The economic recovery, as it progressed, diminished the appeals of the 
nationals in Europe for help from their American kinsfolk and friends. In fact 
only about 10 percent of the voluntary contributions were for the direct support 
of racial groups. This shift in relative needs permitted the registered agencies 
to allocate a greater proportion of their resources to refugee relief, particularly 
in Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy; to refugee Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, 
Balts, Chinese, and Russians, seattered from the British Isles through conti- 
nental Kurope, the Near East to the Far East, and Latin America; and to the 
support of general programs, including refugee relief in the Arab States, Israel, 
India, Pakistan, Japan, and substantially in Korea. In these Eastern countries, 
with few blood ties of its people in America, the programs of the agencies were 
largely made possible by church constituencies. In fact these constituencies, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, provided about two-thirds, or $710 million, 
of the resources during the postwar years. 

Statutory authority made possible in the postwar period, for the first time, 
the provision of material support by our Government to supplement its good 
offices and to complement its programs of assistance overseas. Aid was provided 
to the registered agencies in the collective value of $76.6 million or 6.8 percent 
of the contributions received from all sources during the postwar years, inelud- 
ing: $57.5 million as the concessional value of surplus dairy products made 
available by the Department of Agriculture; $14.7 million reimbursement for 
ocean freight costs on voluntary shipments; $2.7 million as grants for services 
to the United States Escapee Program ; $1.4 million for contractual services with 
the Technical Cooperation Administration; and $0.3 million in support of the 
Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State, including other mis- 
cellaneous Federal assistance. 

Reimbursement from Federal funds for the costs of the ocean transport of 
supplies to the Marshall-plan countries, and countries of the Near and Far East, 
where agreements have been negotiated, has been an essential form of aid to the 
registered voluntary agencies. Eighty percent of the reimbursements were on 
account of shipments to Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy. The voluntary 
agencies paid from their own resources for all the expenses in the transport of 
both voluntary and government-donated supplies from the points of origin to 
United States seaports. The agencies also paid for both domestic and ocean 
freight charges to countries not included under the Marshall plan and to coun- 
tries not eligible for economic and technical assistance as authorized by mutual 
security legislation. 

The voluntary agencies also cooperated directly with public organizations in 
support of refugee programs and special projects. Indeed it was recognized that 
the help of these agencies was indispensable, largely because of the personal 
and family nature of this form of social service. A number of these agencies 
were accredited to the Displaced Persons Commission by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and participated in the operations of the Commis- 
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Sion through sponsorship of eligibles and providing for their reception and final 
settlement in communities throughout the country. 

Allocations of funds or reimbursement of expenditures in the amount of 
$59,200,000 was provided by the International Refugee Organization, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration, the United Nations High Com 
missioner for Refugees, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales 
tine Refugees, and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

In addition to these sources of support there should be considered the services, 
facilities, and goods provided by the governments and indigenous agencies of 
the participating countries. Agreements with the United States by these govert 
ments included the waiver of customs duties and taxes and defrayment of port, 
warehouse, and transportation costs to distribution ports. Although the help 
provided cannot be accurately evaluated, it is reasonable to assume that it was 
no less in value than the help provided by the United States Government to the 
American voluntary agencies, 

Government support, however, is not to be measured with the yardstick of 
subsidies; the greater value has been in the extension of good offices and the 
facilitating of agreements and cooperation with the participating governments 


CONCLUSION 


The number of registered voluntary agencies, and the value of the funds and 
goods made available to them from governmental and nongovernmental sources, 
and their distribution overseas during the 14 years following the outbreak of 
World War IT, September 1939 to July 1953, may be summarized in the four tables 
which follow. 

The relation of the number of registered agencies to the time and value of 
contributions is revealing. The registrations and the termination of registrations 
were greatest during the time of confusion and emotion following the outbreak 
of war. In the active war years the registration of many agencies was termi- 
nated and but few new ones registered—a reflection of the control measures over 
solicitation through license, of organized cooperation in fund-raising (National 
War Fund), and of consolidation of agencies. The measures of cooperation and 
consolidation established in the war years were continued into the postwar 
years; thus the total registration of 624 agencies was reduced to 56 at the time 
of the transfer from the Department of State to the Foreign Operations Admin 
istration on July 1, 1953. 


I. Agency registration and value of contributions * 


1 Number Total 
: ~ | Number | 2) , oe 
Period Numbe ,| termi- active at Funds Goods fu ; Percent 
egistere: nated end of ane 
* period goods 
| | 
| | Millions | Millions | Millions | 
Neutrality 1939-41. | 545 322 223 $49.0 $12.9 $61.9 3.8 
War 1942-45 46 208 61 251.0 186. 0 437.0 97.0 
Postwar 1946-53? __ 33 38 56 745.0 374.7 1,119.7 69. 2 
Total, 1939-53?_.......- 624 568 1, 045.0 573. 6 1. 618.6 100.0 


1 Exclusive of American Red Cross overseas resources of $210.5 million and individual parcel post 
money remittances 
2 To June 30, 1953 


and 
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Il. Sources of contributions of funds and goods 


Millions of dollars 
\ intar Put 
I iT Total 
b I N 
Religiou Ethnic General | Subtotal | Govern- Subtotal 
£ Int 
ment 
Neutralit 139-4 9.6 4 19 61.9 $61.9 
War, 2 16.7 140. 8 137.0 437. ( 
Postw 4f 710.0 } 168.9 W239 276. f e392 $115.8 1. 799 7 
I i s 19 1.6 1, 502.8 76.6 9. 2 115 8 1,618 6 
2 12.8 7 2.5 7.2 100 


The strength of the ethnic groups during the period of neutrality and of war is 
in index of the demographic complex of the country. In the postwar years, 
when appeals were broadened worldwide, and often from needy people without 
blood-tie support, the strength of the religious groups was greatly increased, 
equal to 70 percent of all contributions in this period. This expansion reflects 
the realistic application of the philosophy of humanitarianism, the relief to all 
without discrimination. 

Collectively the voluntary contributions equaled almost 93 percent of the total 
resources provided for relief and rehabilitation over the 14 years of agency 
operations. Yet these contributions did not wholly measure the support the 
voluntary agency received. There were qualitative as well as quantitative values. 
There must be considered the voluntary committees, and the other services of 
thousands of public-spirited men and women, and the impressive help donated 
by the Advertising Council of America through the press, radio, and television. 

The direct person-to-person, and the people-to-people, impact did much to fur- 
ther mutual understanding. In the words of the congressional report already 
referred to, the foreign recipient of American voluntary aid “knows that the 
assistance he receives is based upon the personal response of some individual 
American to his needs.” The participation of the American donor directly, 
as well as indirectly through his taxes, gave him a sense of personal respon- 
sibility, and furthered a constructive interest in world affairs. 

This is as it should be. An imbalance of material support from official sources 
would have impaired and might have negated the value of the voluntary aid 
as an expression of the humanitarian interest of the American people. Gov- 
ernment surplus dairy products were an invaluable complementary asset. They 
were used by the registered voluntary agencies, not as a fugitive resource of 
fleeting benevolence, but to maintain the continuity of programs of duration in 
food-deficit areas. On the constructive basis already established the voluntary 
agencies can continue to accept substantial amounts of surplus commodities, in- 
cluding fiber (cotton) as well as food with appropriate financial assistance. 

The conclusion of the active war opened up the countries of Central and South- 
ern Europe—<Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy—to a greatly increased flow of 
relief provided by relatives and friends and the religious groups. The economic 
improvement made possible by the Marshall plan in Germany, as well as in the 
countries of Northern and Western Europe permitted, however, an increasing 
diversion of resources to the countries of the Near, Middle, and Far East. 
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III freas of distribution 


Millions of dollar 


Near 
Ss ul I I ( 
Perio North | ¢ ' Mid i 4 
and } } 
W 
Neutr 139 $2 ¢ $4 x $1 
Wer 1942-4 } ‘ i ‘ $34.8 ‘ 
Po 4 { ( t 80.9 v2 % 
I ] 139 187.8 t 
Perce 3. 1 } i x8 
lo Jur 0. 19 


IV. Summary of contributions, ¢ rpenditures, and distribution 1939-53 


My 
Viillions of dollar 
Contributior Fund Good otal 
Vo l SOR 7 $516. 1 = 12.8 1205 
U. S. ¢ ernment 19. | 76 
U. N.-Int 39. 2 ). 2 
Total 1. 045.0 573. 6 618. ¢ on 
Expenditures 
Purchases 161.7 161.7 
Services 184. 2 I > 
Total 345.9 
Distribution 699. 1 735.3 1, 434. 4 88. 7 


1 To June 30, 195 


Short of another world war, with its attendant emotional influences, it cannot 
be expected that the American people will contribute funds and goods as freely 
as they have in the past. Nevertheless there is still a job to be done by the 
voluntary agencies on a selective rather than a general basis. Collectively they 
are representative of the interests of the public and, through registration, they 
have established their responsibility through years of collaboration with the 
Government. A pattern of organization has been developed adequate for par 
ticipation in services of relief, rehabilitation, technical assistance, and self-help. 
To this end cooperation has been established by the agencies, shared by their 
constituencies, our Government, and the governments of the participating coun- 
tries and their local social services. Such integration of operations assures the 
productive use abroad of the contributions of the public at home. The task of 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, and of the registered agencies, has 
been to assume this integration. 

The transfer of the Advisory Committee to the newly organized Foreign Opera 
tions Administration was in furtherance of the President’s plan centralizing for 
eign assistance and related economic responsibilities.” At the time of the transfer 
Secretary Dulles addressed a letter of July 1, 1953, to Charles P. Taft, Chairman 
of the Committee, expressing his thanks for the Committee’s services during 
the 7 years of collaboration with the Department of State. This Committee 
of honorary advisers, he noted, was appointed by the Secretary of State in 1946 
at the request of the President to correlate the programs of private and voluntary 
agencies in the field of foreign aid with those of the Government. No one could 
foresee, Mr. Dulles added, that the need for this form of service would continue 
for so many years following the end of the active war. It is in recognition of this 
fact, the Secretary concluded, that the reorganization provides for the Com- 
mittee to take its place with other agencies that have been brought together 
in the Foreign Operations Administration to further American humanitarian 
services overseas. 


6 Bulletin of June 15, 1953, p. 855 
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The following registrations, active as of June 30, 1953, in the 


Department of 


State, were transferred to the Foreign Operations Administration effective July 


1, 1953: 

igency 
Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc 
American Baptist Relief 


American Committee for Resettlement of Polish Displace .d Persons- 


Ame 
Ame 


rican Federation of International Institutes 
rican Friends of Austrian Children 
American Friends of Russian Freedom 
American Friends Service Committee 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees 
American Hungarian Relief 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
American-Korean Foundation 
i 
i 
i 





Americar Middle East Relief , 

American National Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians 
American ORT Federation 

American Relief for Korea 

American Relief for Poland 

American Relief to Austria 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 

Brethren Service Commission 

Church World Service 


Committee on Christian Science Wartime Activities of the Mother 


Church ; ‘ 
Congregational Christian Service Committee 


Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc. 


CARE 
Council of Relief Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany 
CRALOG 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children 
Greek War Relief Association 
Hadassah 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society (IIIAS) 
International Rescue Committee, Ine 
International Social Service American Branch 
Iran Foundation, Ine 
Little Mouse of Saint-Par taleon 
Lutheran World Relief 
Mennonite Central Committee 
National CLO Community Service Committee 
Near East Foundation 
Polish Immigration Committee 
Refuge des Petits 
Resettlement Service—National Lutheran Council 
Russian Children’s Welfare Society 
Salvation Army, National Headquarters 
Save the Children Federation 
Selfhe Ip of Kemigres alan Central I urope 
Se rbi an National Defense Council, Division of Displaced Persons 
The Federation of ites Charitable Organizations of the United 


States 
Tolstoy Foundation 
nitarian Service Committee 
nited Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia 
ited Lith akkink Halt ond of Amation 
1 Si 


U 
U 
Ur 

U nite rvice for New Americans 

United S s Book Exchange 

Unit ed Ukr: labia American Relief Committee 

War Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
World University Service 


Y. W. C. A. World Emergeneyv Fund 


ec 


i ffliated agencies 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
Universalist Service Committee 


Registered 
Apr. 17, 1952 
Jan. 19, 1948 
Sept. 20, 1949 
Oct. 19, 1950 
Oct. 1, 1949 
Dec. 19, 1952 
Nov. 9, 1939 
July 1, 1948 
Jan, 25, 1945 
Sept. 29, 1939 
Jan. 23, 1953 
Nov. 9, 1948 
July 1, 1948 
Sept. 15, 1944 
Sept. 2, 1951 
Sept. 15, 1939 
July 1, 1949 
Oct. 16, 1951 
Jan. 14, 1944 
May 15, 1946 


Apr. 25, 1940 
May 16, 1945 


Feb. 2, 1947 
Feb. 19, 1946 


Sept. 21, 1939 
Nov. 18, 1941 


Nov. 15, 1939 
Mar. 25, 1943 
May 26, 1942 
Jan. 1,:1962 
Mar. 3, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1951 
Nov. 15, 1945 
Feb. 13, 1940 
Aug. 1, 1950 
Nov. 28, 1940 
Feb. 14, 1952 
Nov. 27, 1939 
June 15, 1949 
Sept. 29, 1939 
Mav 23, 1940 
Sept. 8, 1939 
Nov. 12, 1946 
Nov. 9, 1950 


Sept. 19, 1950 
Oct. 17, 1939 
May 23, 1940 
Nov. 1, 1950 
Apr. 15, 1944 
Oct. 16, 1950 
June 1, 1950 
Sept. 21, 1945 
Apr. 28, 1943 
May 4, 19438 
Jan. 1, 1944 
Registered 


Jan. 1, 1949 
Jan. 13, 1950 
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PERSONAL ASPECT OF OVERSEAS RELIEF 


[t is gratifying that our church and lay agencies have effectively administered 
the free-will offerings of the American people for overseas relief. These private 
gifts of funds and goods since the invasion of Poland in 1939 have amounted 
in value to more than $1,500 million. The intelligent giving and the planned 
distribution of these resources is an example of constructive philanthropy of 
continuing value. 


In the above connection, cooperation with government has been useful. Yet 
the essential voluntary and personal aspect, “people to people,” has been main- 
tained. This relationship, while no substitute for governmental grants, has 


an indispensable quality that no government-to-government aid can duplicate 
It has created sympathy and good will between our citizens and their fellow 
men in allied and former enemy countries, and has fostered an understanding 
of common problems. This humanitarianism is a force of enduring strength 
that can bind together the peoples of the world. 

JoHN Foster DULLES 

The Cratrman. I would like to ask you this question just to be 
sure that we do have an answer to it in the record. That is: Is there 
any overlapping between the activities of various groups that com- 
prise your organization as far as the distribution of commodities is 
concerned 4 

Do you operate in different areas, in different fields? Or, if you 
both operate in the same field, do you cooperate in your activities 
there? Or what is the situation ? 

Mr. Farrrretp. The general pattern, Mr. Chairman, is of coordina- 
tion of activities and trying to see that we not only do not overlap 
in programs but also that we do not overlap with the governmental 

r intergovernmental agencies. 

“ies instance, in Korea, UNICEF—United Nations Children’s 
Fund—brought in a great deal of powdered milk. In that particular 
ease, the church agencies asked to assist in the distribution for 
UNICEF. There are other cases in which UNKRA—United Nations 
Korean Relief Administration—has helped by making grants and in 
some cases transport: ition available. 

We operate in Korea through an organization which is known as 
the Korean Association of Voluntary Agencies—KAVA for short. 
And that brings together all of the voluntary agencies operating in 
Korea. And, for insiance, that served as a liaison with the United 
Nations Civilian Assistance Command in Korea, advising concern- 
ing its own distribution program. li gy Carroll and Dr. Ap- 
penzeller, cochairmen of that, were sitting in an advisory capacity 
with the Government agency that was he indling this Satstuatian 

I am using Korea as an illustration simply because I am more 
familiar with it. But in practically all of these countries—it is true 
in Italy and Greece, I know, and practically in every other country— 
that is a group, a council of those agencies, which are representative 
or related to the American agencies here, corresponding more or less 
to our American Council of Voluntar y Agencies. 

And in that way we get coordination and do our utmost to avoid 
anything i in the way of competition or overlapping. 

The CHatrman. Yes. You feel you have been peeey successful 
in avoiding that, then, do you? 

Mr. Fatrrrewp. We feel that so far there, the need is so vast that we 
have been able to stay clear of each other and do the best we could. 

The CuatrMan. I see. 
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in the distribution by church groups, is there any effort made or is 
there any activity which limits the distribution to the members of that 
particular group? Or is the distribution made to all of those who are 
in need ¢ 

Mr. Farrrietp. The principle is that distribution is made on the 
basis of need without any question as to creed. It is a service where 

t is either Christian or Jewish, in the name of the respective faith, 
but with the general eins ion receiving treatment on the same basis. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask some questions of some- 
one who represented some of these volunteer groups. And I guess you 
are the goat, Mr. Fairfield. 

I wanted to ask you to go into a little detail as to how we can look 
upon this from the American standpoint. 

Now, in asking that, I fear that someone is going to say, “Well, you 
are not interested in helping those people abroad.” I am. But, this 
committee is charged with responsibility to the American people. 
And, after all, we hope we can fit that responsibility along with this 
responsibility to those people abroad. 

Now, you have suggested, as I understand your statement, that the 
plan you envision would use these American supplies only to give aid 
to needy people abroad, people who do not have the means of. buying 
commodities. 

By that I take it you mean not simply people who cannot buy under 
the pee nt market conditions, but people who do not have local cur- 
rency with which to buy? After all, there are some places in the 
ak i—and you have named some of the places—where they do not 
have any currency at all. Mr. Dodd named some where they probably 
never saw currency. But there are some places in this world where 
people have pockets full of money of a kind. And yet, at least at 
some time, they do not have the opportunity to exc hange it for the 
things they want and which we have, because no American farmer is 
going to take marks for his wheat ; no cotton grower in Texas is going 
to take French franes for his cotton. 

But there are some people who have purchasing power. Now, I 
take it that you would carefully distinguish between these and that 
you would not distribute any of these commodities that we are talking 
about through these organizations to any of those individuals who 
have local currency. Is that your thought? 

Mr. Famrretp. That is definitely our purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, you would not give us a repetition of 
what IT think was a very poor example of charity so-called in India 
and Pakistan, where most of that food was sold—or at least sub- 
stantial amounts of it were sold? As T understand it, you are giving 
us assurance that we would not have a repetition of that kind of a 
deal? 

Mr. Famrretp. Mr. Poage is entirely correct in that respect. Our 
concern is with the people who, no matter how hard they work, ean 
barely getsalong and keep body and soul together. We are largely 
concerned at the present time not so much with a basic ration that may 
keep people from actually starving to death at the moment as we are 
with trying with these foods that are providently available to supple- 
ment that ration for those people who cannot buy it. 
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We are speaking, for instance, of those who cannot afford to buy 
this milk powder. The amount they can earn just does not allow it. 
It is a luxury. 

Mr. Poace. This morning Dr. Sanders made a suggestion. I do 
not have his statement right before me. But he made a suggestion that 
at least one-fourth, I ae of any proceeds that came from any of 
the foods that might be distributed through CARE should be used 
locally for these altruistic purposes. 

I am interested in a program that will not have any local proceeds. 
If there are local proceeds, if there are any local proceeds whatever, 
that means that somebody had some local currency. Is that not right? 

Mr. Fairrrecp. You are stating our position exactly. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, if there is any local currency, frankly, I want the 
United States Government to get it. 

Mr. Farrrretp. We believe that is the proper proc edure. 

Mr. Poace. If these people have buying power, even in their local 
currency, and have no dollars, I still want the United States Govern- 
ment to take those yens, to take those lira, or to take those rupees, or 
whatever they do have, and bring it right back here to Washington, 
D. C., turn it over to the Department of Defense, or the State Depart- 
ment, or any other agency of the Government that has to pay bills 
abroad, and let those departments use it to pay their bills abroad. We 
do have to pay bills abroad. 

I could not quite reconcile Dr. Sanders’ suggestion that we require 
one-fourth of any proceeds to be set aside with what I conceive, and 
what you verify to be, the general fundamental policy. 

Mr. Farrrrerp. There is a difference in policy, Mr. Chairman. 
There is no use in trying to avoid it. There is a difference in policy 
at that point. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, you mean that CARE has a different 
policy than your general organization ? 

Mr. Famrretp. From a general group of the agency 

Mr. Poace. Oe CARE is a part of your org: nization, is it not? 

Mr. Farrrrevp. CARE is a i nee of our organization; but all of our 
organizations are Laianavn 

Mr. Poaar. You do not control the policy of your member organi- 
zations, then / 

Mr. Fatrrrerp. Far from it. 

Mr. Poacr. Then I am afraid when you give us this assurance as 
to your policy that you cannot give hn assurance after all: because if 
one of your large constituent parts has a different policy, a policy of 
taking money and selling to people who can buy, then immedi: itely 
that destroys our opportunity to ever build up a sound foreign trade 
at any time in the future. 

I know that if people or governments or organizations—even the 
best organiz: itions—can continue to get commod lities from the United 
States Government, commodities given away by the United States 
Government, they are going to do so; and it is never going to be sold 
through regular channels, not in a thousand years. 

Now, as long as you are in the business of simply giving to needy 
people, I am with you; and I want to go along with you; and I want 

. program that will convey American surplus to those needy people. 

sut I do not want any program that substitutes a giveaway program 
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for American foreign business: because, after all, somebody then is 
going to have to give something to the people of America. And i 
will not be too long before we will have to have our hand out asking 
for charity. 

Do you not agree t] at that is sound, Mr. Fairfield 7 

Mr. Farrrietp. Mr. Chairman, I think we are in entire agreement 
with the statement that has been made. It is beynd our competence. 
We are not reqic¢sting that such provision be made in the legislation. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask you this question then: How many of your 
constituent organizations follow the policy of CARE? 

Mr. Fairrieip. So far as I know, no others. I think it will be 
proper to say that in the discussion of this matter in the executive 
committee, there were some of the agencies who said they were not 
able to carry through a program of this sort unless they had funds 
available for administrative expenses. 

Is that correct, Miss Owen ? 

Miss Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatrrietp, The prevailing opinion was that, in spite of that 
fact, we had better take the position which we had taken in the paper. 

Mr. Poacr. None of you can carry through unless you have some 
funds for administrative expenses. But the question is whether you 
get, those funds from selling the things the United States Govern- 
ment gives you or whether you get them from contributions from 
those who make up the organization. 

Mr. Farrrietp. The prevailing opinion in the American Council 
meeting was that we should get them from contributions. And that 
is where the funds come from. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dodd indicated he has some comment. 

Mr. Dopp. I just wondered if I could correct the impression that 
I seem to have left this morning. 

CARE does not sell those commodities to individuals in the various 
countries. 

Mr. Poace. Not to individuals. But they are bound to sell them 
to somebody, or they would not get any proceeds. Dr. Sanders talked 
about one-fourth of the proceeds. I do not have his statement here, 
however. 

Mr. Dopp. I believe there is a misunderstanding about it. CARE’s 
position was that if we helped the Government to set up a distribu 
tion program, the Government should put up some funds to evidence 
their good interest in the program but not to sell these particular 
commodities. 

The money would be used for other uses inside their particular 
country, but it would be their own money. 

Mr. Poace. You mean tax money ? 

Mr. Dopp. It would be the individual recipient country’s money. 
It would be put up-as an evidence of good faith. But it would not 
be received from selling the commodities. 

Mr. Poacre. Then, do I understand that your position is the same 
as Mr. Fairfield’s, that CARE would not sell to anybody, whether 
covernment or individual ? 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Poaae. I am referring to these commodities that Government 
vives. 

Mr. 


Dopp. That is correct. 
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Mr. Poace, And that CARE would see that these commodities went 
into the hands of people who have no purchasing power, no local cur- 
rency, or dollars. 

Mr. Dopp. Or new programs such as school lunch or school feeding 
problems, to demonstrate what you could do with a program of that 
kind later on. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us take that industrial feeding program. 

Mr. Dopp. All right. 

Mr. Poace. You get into India as an illustration. There are some 
hig corporations in India. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you contemplate that the steel company over 
there would put up part of the cost of this lunch ¢ 

Mr. Dopp. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Poacr. Or would you contemplate that it would be simply an 
outright gift ? 

Mr. Dopp. To the people who were not able to buy or obtain those 
foods otherwise; yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, but let us follow that a little further. 

The people in India who are not able to buy those things generally 
live in the villages. 

Mr. Dopp. Mostly in the villages; that is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. They are the people who are without substantial em 
ployment in the cities. The people who are working for the steel 
mills in India are probably about the best-supported people in India, 
except the maharajahs. They are the people who have a real income. 

Mr. Dopp. That is not the group of people I am talking about that 
we intend to reach at all. 

Mr. Poace. You are talking about industrial lunches. What do 
you mean { 

Mr. Dopp. I did not say industrial lunches, I do not believe. I said 
new types of programs which have to do with feeding children, hun 
gry people, low-income people, people who do not have an opportunity 
to obtain food otherwise. 

I am talking about new types of programs that they do not now 
lave. 

Mr. Poace. I will go along with you on the proposition as long as 
they do not have any buy’ ing power. 

Mr. Dopp. They do not have any buying power, and we are not 
coing to sell to them. But we thought if we were going to set up a 
program in any country, that they would not now have the program 
which we are trying to develop, such as a school-lunch program, a 
hospital program for mothers or people of that kind. 

In those things you have to put on a demonstration. And that, 
of course, would be free. But the country should, as an evidence of 
their good faith, put up money. And under the CARE arrangement, 
which is a little different from the church arrangement, we ask them 
to put up the money for the local organizations and to put up money 

in this fund as evidence of their good faith that they really want it. 

If they do not, according to the way we would have to operate, they 
would be in a position of just giving the country the food and letting 
them do it. 

Mr. Poacr. But that money they put up would have to come from 
vovernmental sources. 
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Mr. Dopp. That is correct. They would not be able to sell the food. 
It would be just an evidence of their good faith that they wanted to 
put this program into operation. Then that money would be used 


luter on to build a dam or somet hing else. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, that is just the point I did not understand. 

lf they put up some of this money, how would you have it to use 
later? How would you get it back ? 

Mr. Dopp. Only with our approval could that money be used. 
Suppose you had, as you do have in many parts of the world, people 
starving to death or hungry 50 miles from where there was surplus 
food. They would have to develop some roads, transportation, and 
that sort of thing. Now, suppose that some time later, after you 
got your school-lunch program—and we will still stay on school 
lunches as an example—after you got those programs working, you 
could see that you could expand the feeding program a great deal 
by letting them put in a dam or putting in a short stretch of road, 
or eae of that kind, then you would let them use their own 
money for it. But, remember, you would be the one to say whether 
they could use the money or whether they could not. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, instead of asking them to put up one- 
fourth of the cost of the program, you would ask them to put up an 
amount of money equivalent to one- fourth of the cost of the program 
and then let you use it for some purpose other than the program, 
but— 

'r. Dopp. Not to let us use it. 

Mr. Poace. Or some auxiliary purpose or program. 

Mr. Dopp. Not to let us use it. They use the money themselves, 
but we would have the authority to pass on the approval of that. 

Mr. Poacr. I know you would not go out and actually build the 
road. But if I have control of the money, I always figure I am using 
it. If I write the checks, I am using the money. That is my theory. 

Let me ask you one more question, Mr. Dodd, and then maybe I 

vill have myself cleared up. I hope no one else got as confused as 
I did. But I do confess I was confused. I did get the idea that 
you proposed to sell some of these products just as they did sell them 
in India ? 

Do vou approve now the way we handled the distribution of food 

India and Pakistan ? 

Mr. Dopp. I did not approve it then; I do not approve it now. 

Mr. Poaacr. Good. I do not either. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. McIntire, I hate to impose on you; but I did want 
to get this clear about this transportation matter. That is an awfully 
sticky matter every time that we come to that question of 
transportation. 

It is not true that in a great many of the countries of the world, 
they can take care of that matter of transportation and can carry 
it out much cheaper than we can? 

Mr. Famrtevp. It is true in some countries. I do not know that 
I can go along with you on a great many. It is true in some coun- 
tries. That is the reason, Mr. Chairman, that we have left it to the 
Government to determine. The phrase, I believe, that we used was 
“where it is in the interest of the American people to do so.” 
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Mr. Poace. You have watched this sort of thing for some time. Do 
you not know as a practical matter that if this committee were to ever 
pass a bill requiring foreign payment, by the time it got back to the 
House from the other side of the United States C apitol it would have 
in it a clause providing that at least 50 percent of these goods should 
be carried in American bottoms and a subsidy paid to all shipowners ¢ 
Do you not know that that is true? 

Mr. Farrrievp. I know it has been true. 

Mr. Poacer. It always has been and always will be. 

Again, 1 would hope that we can arrive at a program here that is 
intended to take care of some needy people rather than setting up a 
subsidy for some shipowners. 

I do not know that there is anything particularly wrong with the 
profession of shipowning; but there have been a good many people in 
the shipowning business in the last few years that have not been among 
our best citizens, to say the least. 

After all, I want to take care of some people who are hungry and 
take care of some American farmers who need a market. Unless we 
can arrive at some way whereby we can make somebody move these 
commodities and pay for them abroad, it seems to me that it is a very 
serious stumbling block. I recognize it costs a great deal of money, 
but it is going to cost the United States more than it would cost 
anybody else. 

Mr. Farrrievp. May I ask Mr. Patterson to comment further on 
that ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to say, Mr. Poage, that what we are 
including in our recommendations here in connection with the exten- 
sion of ocean-freight facilities applies to an extension of facilities 
already available to voluntary agencies under which the agencies are 
now operating and which do not include provision for shipment ‘of 
any percentage on the bottoms of any ary. 

Mr. Poagr. This committee never has passed a bill providing that. 
but there has never been a law passed by this Congress that did not 
provide for it. 

Mr. Parrerson. The thing we are particularly concerned about 
there on the freight is that there are now just 13 countries to which 
we can send goods without paying the ocean freight ourselves. And 
there are large gaps left out, as Dr. Fairfield mentioned in his 
testimony. 

We understand that the Government is now discussing extension of 
these similar agreements to other countries under which the foreign 
government, as they do now, waives the import duty and also pays 
the inland freight. That is true of all of the 13 countries with which 
our Government now has agreements for voluntary relief shipments 
with the exception of Korea, which is rather a special case. 

Mr. Poace. You do not think there is any way of working this thing 
out without getting into that freight racket? That is what it is. 

Is there any way we can avoid it? If there is not, I suppose we will 
have to face it. 

Mr. Farrrtevp. I see no way of avoiding it, Mr. Chairman, in cer- 
tain circumstances. We would be heartily in favor of going just as 
far as can be gone by the Government negotiations to see that those do. 

There are some of these countries involved that have no bottoms of 
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their own, where it means that, in order to get these funds, they have 
to get dollars. 

Mr. Poace. No. It does not mean that. 

Mr. Farrrrevp. I mean if they cannot use their own currency to 
meet it. 

Mr. Poacr. Wait a minute. Why can they not get sterling? Most 
of the shipments in the world move with sterling, do they not 4 

Mr. Farrrrecp. Excuse me. I meant hard currency. 

Mr. Poace. At least better than some of their currency / 

Mr. Farrrrevp. Harder currency. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Farrrrecp. So that we should very much hate to see any legisla- 
tion passed that made it conditional that the government involved 
should bear the overseas transportation costs. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what the law provides now, that we pay the 
transportation charges from the place of storage to the port cities. 

Mr. Farrrtetp. The present legislation, as Mr. Patterson says, is 
what we should like to see extended to other areas. But I understood 
that the gentleman just speaking was in favor of amending that pres- 
ent legislation so that it would be a precondition of sending commodi- 
ties to any country on this basis that that country should provide 
overseas transportation. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, I know that the United States can give 
it; but there is a distinction between the United States giving this 
food and the United States sending it to somebody. I do not want 
to belabor this point. But after all, it puts us in a very bad position. 
It weakens our whole program. It destroys much of the merit of the 
program in the eyes of many of our people, and I think rightly. When 
we mix it up with some of the most unsavory business that I know of 
going on in the world—and that is ocean shipping—we get a pretty 
bad-smelling mess. 

Now, actually, how much harm would it do if we were to provide 
that we would only give this food at American ports? I recognize 
that there are some nations in the world where you could not operate. 
Obviously some of those east African people do not have any shipping 
and probably could not pay for any. But most of the people of the 
world to whom you are sending these things and to whom you would 
send these things—90 or 95 percent of them at least—are located in 
countries that either have shipping or have the ability to pay either 
British money, Greek money, or some other kind of money, are they 
not ‘ 

Just what nations do not have that ability ? 

Mr. Farrrtecp. I would like to refer that question to Mr. Patterson 
_ who is chairman of our shipping and purchasing committee. 

Mr. Parrerson. I do not think I can possibly answer it by a percent- 
age of countries. s 

Mr. Poacr. Name me some of them, and we will get some idea of 
them. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, areas such as Hong Kong and Vietnam. 

Mr. Poace. Hong Kong is a straight-out British colony, and it is 
not an independent country. If the British do not want to send any- 
thing in there—as far as I am concerned, that is British territory. 
They have plenty of shipping. They have a tremendous amount of 
shipping. So, let us leave Hong Kong out of it. 
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Mr. Parrerson. There is another aspect of that point that under 
the present arrangements where the agencies receive the goods at the 
United States port and then pay the freight which is reimbursed by 
the United States Government the agencies retain control of the ship- 
ment. Ifthe foreign government were to pay the ocean freight, there 
is considerable likelihood that the foreign government would want to 
have, in view of their investment, considerable say in the distribution 
of these commodities. We feel strongly that that would be inadvis- 
able. We feel that American voluntary agencies should have control 
of the distribution. 

Mr. Poacre. You are not answering me on the same basis that Mr. 
Fairfield was. He told me that the nations did not have the ability; 
you are telling me it is not wise to require that they pay these costs. 

Maybe you are right. Maybe it is not wise to let them pay the 
freight. But, as far as I am concerned, if they are not willing to 
make some sacrifice to get this food, then let us give it to somebody 
who is willing. Let us look at it as a practical matter. The big part 
of these commodities will go to Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
India, Pakistan. Some of it would probably go to France, Germany, 
and Britain. Some of it would probably go to Holland and Belgium. 
Now, every one of those nations can ship it, can they not ? 

Mr. Cooter. Would you yield there, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. Just as soon as he answers me I will yield. Let us not 
leave this record without any answer. 

Mr. Parrerson. I do feel able to answer that as to whether they 
could pay it on shipments to be distributed by American agencies. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not asking you whether they would or not; I am 
asking you if they do not either have shipping or have some kind of 
currency with which they could pay it. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think they would—— 

Mr. Poage. I did not ask you what they would do; I asked you what 
they can do. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think if some of the currency were acceptable, 
they could raise the money. 

Mr. Poacr. Some of the currency is acceptable to British oper 
ators, is it not? 

In fact, you cannot pay for a British shipment in Britain with 
anything except soft currency, can you? You cannot pay an Italian 
ship in Italy with anything except soft currency, can you? 

Mr. Coorry. Lira. 

Mr. Poace. Lira certainly. And it is pretty soft. 

As a matter of fact, every one of those nations either has shipping 
of their own—they always have had shipping of their own as far as 
that is concerned—or they have available currency with which they 
could provide shipping. 

Throwing in Japan, which is in the same class, they make up the 
biggest group of recipients of this food. 

Now, what I am trying to get at is this: There is a small percent 
age—maybe 5 or 10 percent—that needs to go somewhere and we need 
to make some special dispensation for them. But are we justified in 
just going out and pulling the lid off for this other 85 percent in orde1 
that we may take care of this 15 percent? Or should we pass general 
legislation here; and then when we find out that we have to give some 
special consideration to Uganda, that we go ahead and do it? 
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What do you say about that? 

Mr. Farrriecp. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the present legislation 
cdloes vive discre tion to the administrators as to the countries to whic h 
they can—— 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Fairfield, I do not think any more of the Govern- 
ment administrators than I think of you church people; not a bit 
more. As I said a while ago, if you gave the church people an oppor- 
tunity to sell, they would be selling and building churches and doing 
other good works with it. If you give the U nited States Government 
administrators abroad the opportunity to pay these bills, they would 
pay them; because they seem to feel that their duty in deg =F is to spend 
as much American money as possible; their mission in life is to dis- 
tribute American dollars around the world. 

So, if we vest that discretion in the hands of these administrators, 
we might just as wel Isay. “Pay all of the bills. boys,” because that is 
exactly vn they are going to do. If we are going to protect Amer- 


ica at all, e hs ave to do if here, because it is not voinge to be done after 
the bill ae this committee or this Congress. 

Mr. Fairrteip. It seems to me that that is a question for Congress 
to settle. And we ask vou to make it possible for the Government 


to prov ide help where it is needed and where we can demonstrate that 


it is needed. 


Mr. Poace. Well, er indicate that in a large part of the world 
they need the food and that they cannot get it. I think that is pretty 
clear for t] he largest a ct the people that you are going to deal with. 


There is a minority of those people Wie connie come get it. 

That is like my having an orchard out here and saying to my neigh- 
bors, “I have some peaches here; come - get some. * ‘That is a com- 
mon custom in the country. I am not going to haul those peaches 
over to my neighbor unless one of them is sick in bed. In that ease I 
might haul them. 

Now, we have some sick neighbors, and I am willing to give them 
some different treatment than the treatment given those people who 
are able-bodied. All I am asking you to suggest is how we distinguish 
between the ab le bodied and the sick. 

Mr. Farrrietp. Mr. Chairman, I moat ilified myself in the beginning 
as an economist by the description I @ rave; and I would have to dis- 
qualify myself at the present as a medical man. Iam not ina position 
to make that discrimination. It seems to me that whether through 
your committee or through the Government, the administrative side 
of the Government, the executive side of the Government, that is a 
type of question that has to be determined. 

I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not say this unkindly. I think you have made a 
good presentation here, and I feel very sympathetic with what you 
have said. But when you come to the really hard problems you tell the 
committee, ““We are not here to tell you ‘how to work them out: we 
are just here to tell you what we want; and it is up to you to work out 
all the difficult proble ms.” 

Mr. Horven. I believe Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand correctly that we are dealing here 
primarily in changes legislatively which w ill permit the agencies which 
are re presented in your counc il to have access to more commodities ? 
We are not dealing here with a program which assumes in any degree 
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at all—in fact, none whatsoever—that additional assistance is needed 
in the way of money for administrative purposes on the part of these 
agencies ¢ 

We are dealing solely in commodities which are available from 
inventories which the Government has on hand or may have on hand 
as we vo from one year to the other? 

Mr. Farmrretp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is true that our testimony 
here covers a broader field than that, which is strictly the function of 
this committee. I may be wrong. I believe the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee at the present time is the one that is handling the bill for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, under which the financial aspects 
of our recommendations would be covered. 

They are included in our recommendations. But what we are asking 
from this committee is particularly two types of things. One is the 
widening of the section 416 so that the proper authorities can make 
any surpluses available and not simply those in immediate danger 
of ‘spoil: ge, which would make it possible for us to render a more bal- 
anced service than is possible at the present time when it is inter 
preted almost entirely to apply to dairy products. 

The other question is the question of the proportion of the total 
amount which micht be made available to us. At the present time, 
there is no ceiling except as to quality—that is, as to the commodities 
which are liable to spoilage. But we should like to have it under 
stood that up to the limit of a proper proportion and the limit of our 
ability we should be able to take over the distribution of a portion 
of the commodities. 

Mr. McInrirme. And having the legislation broad enough so that 
those administering the handling of those commodities in this coun 
try can put them into such condition and in such location as will make 
them effective in the maximum degree to the program which your 
membership is carrying on ¢ 

Mr. Farrrieip. Yes, sir. That is also within your committee’s func- 
tion, I believe. 

Mr. McInvire. Well, now, getting back to my original thought 
there: Am I right or am I wrong in assuming that the program of 
the various agencies which your council represents is solely one of 
access to commodities in the condition and in the location which will 
make them of maximum use to your agencies and that it does not in 
volve, other than in the expendi ture of funds to make those com 
modities available to you in the condition and place where which is 
best adapted to your program, any other funds on the part of the 
Government to implement the full extent of the program ¢ 

Mr. Farrrrevp. If the implication, sir, is simply delivery to the port 
of exit in this country, you are not correct. 

Mr. McInrirr. Let us forego that discussion for a moment. 

Mr. Fatrrterp. But what we are asking for is the expense involved 
in making them available to us at the ports of entry overseas but not 
beyond that. 

Mr. McIntire. That still would be dealing in commodities in the 
condition and in the location which would make them of the maxi 
mum use to your agency. 

Mr. Farrrtevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. But the administrative expenses of the separate 
agencies—and I am assuming that in the actual day-to-day operation 
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of the plan that you are suggesting, you would require the appropriate 
agency here to deal with each individual one of these agencies rather 
than a single overall council—the administrative costs and the manage- 
ment of the personnel would all be a part of the responsibility of 
separate agencies, and the employees so used by the agencies in the 
distribution of the goods would be the employees of the agency and 
not of any Government agency, excepting in a correlating manner 
with offshore agencies of Government, but not using Government 
personnel as an integral part of your own management setup or in 
the distributive pattern of the separate agencies in foreign lands? 

This proposition does not assume that the Government comes into 
any of the costs or administrative responsibilities offshore. 

Mr. Fairrievp. That is correct; as far-as my presentation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me say I have a little bit of the same problem 
in my mind that you have relative to Dr. Sanders’ statement as it 
pertains to section 290, page 10, of his statement as to what the intent 
was on agreements which set forth 25 percent of these funds for local 
projects. And I think that Mr. Dodd has perhaps given me a better 
insight of the intent. 

These commodities, of course, which now presently and in the future 
are in the inventory of the Commodity Credit Corporation must, it 
seems to me—and I am asking the question if it also seems to you— 
have a high priority for use in this country for the needs of our people. 
And your thought here is that only those commodities which are in 
excess of appropriate uses which we could make of them in this country 
would be available for programs such as outlined here ? 

Mr. Farrrievp. That is correct. 

May I point out that when $100 million worth of powdered milk 
was made available last spring, 10 percent of it, as I remember the 
figures, was offered to agencies in this country. Ninety percent of it 
was offered to voluntary agencies for overseas. I do not know how 
the total figures actually came out, but we understood that the 10 per- 
cent was notcalledon. Isthat correct, Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. The domestic agencies have first call under section 
416. And what is declared available for overseas shipment is only 
after the domestic agencies have had a full crack at it. 

Mr. McIntire. No part of the suggestions which you are making 
implies commitments to a program that would in any way affect the 
priority for home use? I mean it would always be subject to the needs 
here, and it would be making no commitment on a firm basis for off- 
shore use if there was a need here for them. 

Mr. Farrrreip. You are quite correct. We are suggesting no change 
at that point. 

Mr. Parrerson. We should think the domestic needs should come 
first. 

Mr. McIntire. I am sure we are all in agreement on that point. 
There is only one other point which has been going through my mind 
to some extent as we have listened to the statement relative to the very 
excellent program of voluntary agencies and the wonderful work that 
they are doing abroad, it is a fundamental principle which I think 
is inherent in your programs. It is in the word “voluntary.” There 
is a question in my mind relative to the fact that voluntary agencies 
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and church groups and so forth, with their voluntary support, are 
entirely separate and apart in the thinking of the individual con- 
tributor as contrasted to the activities of a Government agency. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the success of the programs of 
the groups associated with your council has been because of that 
voluntary concept and the missionary spirit, you might say. It isa 
part of good Americanism to be concerned with the welfare of others 
and have a willingness to share. 

Do you think there is any possibility of impairing that very fun- 
damental principle by an increasing association with Government 
agencies in programs in which, through the acquisiticn of inventories 
of Government-owned commodities, there may become increasing de- 
pendence on that phase of a program, thereby jeopardizing the con- 
cept of the voluntary activities of your agencies? 

Mr. Farrrtecp. There is a danger. The larger the program gets, 
the greater the danger becomes. It is obvious that to the extent that 
our total program is dependent upon the resources which the people 
of the United States have made available either in money or in the 
surpluses accumulated we tend to be thought of as agents of gevern- 
ment rather than as representatives of the people. 

If you will have time, sir, to read the position paper which is also 
part of the record, you will see that we have tried very carefully to 
point up that the value of goodwill, or the interpretation of goodwill 
of the American people overseas—and that, we believe, is a perfectly 
legitimate part of our program—is imperiled to the extent oe we 
seem to become agents of a governmental policy which overseas is 
interpreted in diffierent terms than that of the people of America. 

Now, having lived in China, I have had people say to me, “Your 
Government is all wrong, but as an American we like you.” There 
is what Mr. Willkie years ago referred to as “a reservoir of goodwill” 
which is all across Asia. And I think there is a good deal of it in 
Europe also. 

We believe that is so precious that many our our agencies—I can- 
not speak for all of them—would give us everything in the way of 
sustenance and cut their programs down in order to conserve that 

valuable goodwill. 

We believe, however, that any amount that is likely to be made 
available for use under these conditions can be so handled that the 
peril will be at a minimum. 

Mr. McIntire. You think that the lines of influence and adminis- 
trative responsibility as between a Government agency who perhaps 
is the source of our commodities and the administration of the volun- 
tary agency itself can be so well controlled that we are not running an 
undue risk in that regard ? 

Mr. Farrrreip. May I say the experience in the last 14 or 15 years 
has been that the line can be drawn. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you concur with me in this thought that in- 
sofar as you keep the administration and the source of funds for the 
administration as voluntary funds, and deal in a legislative framework 
which gives you access to the commodities, that you would be more 
able to keep that under control than if you found that you were blend- 
ing yourself into agreements between nations and become somewhat 
involved in policy between nations? 
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Mr. Farrrreip. The prevailing opinion has been that. May I say 
in fairness that that prev: ailing opinion represents the religious 
agencies rather than the nonsectarian agencies. There are some of 
them who do not feel as strongly on this point as most of the agencies 
do. The bulk of the work that is done is through the agencies of the 
three faiths. 

Mr. McIntire. That is a perfectly natural situation. The religious 
agencies developed in this country have always been helpful to the 
Government, and I hope always will be. We would lose them if we 
ever permitte «| them to become involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all that I have. 

The CHAtrMAN. Mr. Cooley? 

Mr. Cooter. I have one or two questions. I have no particular 
complaint with your first recommendation about the 3-year period 
because I think Mr. oer supports you in that regard, to have a pro- 
gram of 2 or 3 years duration, and | have no complaint about in- 
cluding cottonseed eal: or wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts. I know 
that the law now contemplates that we will donate only such food as 
is near deterioration. That means that we are indicating to the dis- 
tressed people of the world that we are not going to give it to them 
unless it is almost ready to rot. 

Mr. Farrrrecp. Sometimes it has rotted. 

Mr. CooLry. So we could certainly consider that. Of course, in 
subsection (c) under recommendation 2 you include wool. Wool is 
not ever likely to be in abundant supply in this country, as you know. 
I do want to question you about the recommendation No. 3, where 
you suggest that we not ship food in bulk but in smaller packed units. 
That means that we would not only pay the inland freight but we 
would pay the ocean freight and we would package the units before 
they leave our shore, or if they arrived in the recipient country we 
would actually pay for the processing and packaging there. It seems 
to me that you have gone too far. If you are going to pay all of 
that expense what will the recipient country do other than to receive 
the food ? 

As Mr. Poage has pointed out, after awhile if you send them this 
wheat they will be wanting Wheatina, or something of that kind, 
or whip ped cream to go on strawberries. I am trying to illustrate 
my point. I want to be generous but there is an old equity maxim 
that we must be just before we are generous. We must be just with 
the American people before we are generous with anybody else. I 
don’t see how you can m: ake us feel that we should do all the things 
recommended here in view of the admission that some of these hunger y 
countries are in a position to use their own currency to pay some of 
the freight. 

Look at the Arab world revenues. One of the problems they face 
is that they get up every morning with nothing to do. They are in 
complete and utter idleness. And you tell me that the American 
taxpayer should chop up the bulk food, put it into packages and 
give it to these people in packages rather than to send it there and 
let them chop up the bulk themselves ? 

Mr. Farrrrevp. May I ask Mr. Patterson to reply to that question ? 

Mr. Cootry. I don’t believe he can but he may try. 
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Mr. Farrrietp. He can try. Whether he answers it is another 
question. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Cooley, we have been asked on occasion by 
the Department of Agriculture why it is that the voluntary agencies 
have not taken more of the dairy products that have been made 
available to them. In these recommendations we have tried to bring 
out conditions under which we could take a great deal more. <As far 
as the processing, we have limited our recommendation to processing 
a portion of it with the thought that the larger part would still go 
in bulk, but we would like to support che recommendation made by 
the Department of Agriculture itself in the section 204 (a) of the 
committee print now before your committee, which does include 
provision for processing, presumably in this country, of some portion 
of the commodities. 

For example, in the shipme nts to Germ: ny, although t he bulk of 
them would go in these large 200-pound drums, we could take an 
additional amount if part of it were reprocessed in smaller con 
tainers. 

Mr. Cootry. Cert: aintly meg would take an additional amount if the 
American t: ixpayer handled it in that fashion. But this butter that 
is chopped up into sticks, ua ter-of-a-pound packages, that is a little 
more expensive than the bulk butter. What difference does it make 
to hungry people whether it is put up in fancy style or whether it is 
in bulk, Just so they get the food value? It is much cheaper to ship 
bulk butter than it is stick butter. 

It seems to me that we have to be realistic about it. I have no 
idea that you can get such a proposal as this through Congress. I 
don’t think you will get such a proposal through this committee. 
This committee will probably be the most generous committee on the 
whole Hill with reference to the problem we are dealing with because 
of our vital interest not only in agriculture but in helping distressed 
people everywhere else. It seems to me that you weaken your case 
when you ask for everything that you have asked for. 

Mr. Parrerson. As far as the costs are involved, as we pointed 
out here, we feel that against the actual cost of carrying out some 
of these recommendations there is the considerable saving in storage 
charges on these surplus commodities. 

Mr. Cootey. What do you mean, savings on storage charges 

Mr. Parrerson. That the Government is paying now over $500,000 
a day in storage charges and the Department of Agriculture has asked 
us, “Why can’t you take more of these and get them out of the ware- 
houses ? 

Mr. Cootry. You say the Department of Agriculture is saying that 
to your organization? And yet CARE is begging for these c ommodi- 
ties. CARE has offered to take these commodities. They don’t ship 
in refined packages, wrapped with cellophane. As I understand it, 
CARE ships in bulk, and then divides it up when it reaches its 
destination. 

Mr. Patterson. I am talking of questions which they have di- 
rected, as far as I know, to all the agencies on the dairy products 
which are available and which CARE and other agencies have shipped 
so far. 


; 
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Mr. Cooter. You heard me this morning wondering why we 
haven’t given away more of these commodities in the areas where 
the commodities are needed. I don’t think that what you suggest 
is the solution. 

The Cuarrman. If I may interrupt, we haven’t heard yet, as I 
understand it, exactly what CARE is going to suggest along that 
line. Maybe when Mr. French gets here he may have other ideas 
than these gentlemen have. We don’t know what CARE will sug- 
gest in that respect. Perhaps it isn’t proper to compare the positions 
of the two organizations until we know them. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I wasn’t comparing what this organization is saying 
with what CARE will say but I know that CARE’s practice 1s to 
ship things in bulk and if a friend in America wants to ship a package 
to a friend in some distant city or country, CARE sends it to them. 
Is that right, Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is also the practice of all the agencies, Mr. 
Cooley. The three hundred-odd million pounds that the agencies 
have shipped so far has been in bulk from this country. We are 
merely saying that in addition to that we could ship a greater amount 
if an extra additional portion were made available in package form. 

Mr. Cootey. We have these things coming up constantly in con- 
nection with the grain business. The grain trade wants to send over 
flour instead of wheat. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If I may comment on that, it seems perfectly 
proper for these groups that are in a position to handle some of these 
surpluses to come in and say that under certain circumstances they 
can do so much in the way of distribution and under certain other 
circumstances they might be able to do more. We will have to decide 
in the committee how far we will want to go as a matter of Government 
policy. 

It seems to me it is entirely proper that we have the facts as to 
how far you can go under one set of circumstances and how far you 
might be able to go under another set. 

Mr. Farrrretp. Thank you for that interpretation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with the chairman’s interpretation. I am not 
complaining about it. I was trying to look at it realistically. If 
you can take the bulk over it would be much better to do it, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Farrrretp. We are not trying to bargain, Mr. Chairman. We 
are simply trying to state desirables and hope that the Congress will 
go as far as it reasonably feels it can toward those ends. 

Mr. Patrerson. On the bulk we have indicated what we have been 
able to do so far under the conditions that prevail today and have for 
the last 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Fairfield, and Mr. 
Patterson for your appearance. You have been very helpful to the 
committee. I know it will enable us to do a better job when we con- 
sider this matter in our executive sessions later on. 

Mr. Fatrrretp. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness will be Mr. E. Raymond Wilson, 
representing the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL R. LEVERING, REPRESENTING THE 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, AS READ BY 
E. RAYMOND WILSON 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Levering, who was here this morn- 
ing had a speech in New York at a dinner tonight, so that he was un- 
able to stay. I will give this testimony in his behalf. 

If I may, I will excerpt and summarize some of this in the hope that 
the testimony itself may be placed in the record in full. 

The CuairMAN, We will be very happy to have you place it in the 
record if that suits you. You may make your comments orally. That 
will be perfectly agreeable. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL R. LEVERING, IN BEHALF OF THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION, ON THE DISPOSAL OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


My name is Samuel R. Levering and I live near Ararat, Va. I am an orchard- 
ist, and am speaking from the background of a farmer and an interest in the 
problems of agriculture in general. I am appearing today as chairman of the 
general committee of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 104 C Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

Our testimony is in support of the major recommendations of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service for overseas distribution of 
surpluses by voluntary agencies. We also strongly urge full utilization of the 
facilities of international organizations such as the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, the U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency, the U. N. Relief and Works 
Administration for Palestine Refugees, and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; in addition to whatever distribution may be made to needy persons in the 
United States, 


PRESENT STOCKS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


According to a recent report of the Commodity Credit Corporation, as of April 
21, 1954, the current stocks owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
amount to $2,759,855,000 worth of goods, include, among others, the following: 


Estimated 


Commodity Quantity nea 
Th sands 
Butter... .. 358,745,000 pounds $241, 400 
Cheese__- 381,925,000 pounds 4, 871 
Dried milk $58,813,000 pounds 98, 482 
Corn... 413,370,000 bushel 688, 841 
Wheat_. 414,482,000 bushels 1, 151, 130 
Cottonseed oil (refined 869,020,000 pounds 66, 372 


CERTAIN BASIC PRINCIPLES 


In a world where the U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization estimates that 
6 out of 10 of the world’s population are hungry or malnourished, no one should 
have to argue that food produced should be eaten and not allowed to spoil, nor 
be hoarded beyond a prudent reserve or carryover. 

America’s capacity to produce an abundance of foodstuffs and agricultural 
products should be looked upon as a God-given opportunity, not as a blight or a 
curse or a tragedy. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” was one way that Jesus 
offered to reconcile man to man. “Or what man is there of you, whom if his son 
ask bread, will he give him a stone?” queried our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

America has offered arms to England, France, Western Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
Greece, Pakistan, Indochina, Formosa, Japan, and how many other countries. 
Why not share with the rest of the world butter instead of bombs, wheat instead 
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of warships, cottonseed oil instead of cannon, milk instead of munitions, fats 
instead of flamethrowers, life instead of death? 

Democracy is directly challenged as to whether it can utilize abundance, 
whether it can maintain full production, whether it is willing and able to sacrifice 
for a world that will be better fed, more healthy, and more concerned about its 
fellowmen. I believe that most American farmers want to keep on producing in 
a manner consistent with sound conservation practices, certainly so long as 
human beings are unfed Che well-being of agriculture is essential to a sound 
American and world economy 

For the most part people at home and abroad don’t want charity. They want 
to be self-respecting and self-supporting and earn their own way. Insofar as we 

ie for a partial giveaway program, because of the bounties with which we 
are blessed and the unmet needs of people for food, we should nevertheless rec- 
ognize that it is an unhappy, if not immoral. situation where one group can give 





r withhold the necessities of fe from others \s Americans enjoying such 
abundance lay we pray for the grace and the wisdom and the determination to 
are it with sity and with humility, not seeking to attach political consid- 
erations nor ding political favors or concessions from the recipients? 
While the emphasis in this testimony is on the short-term disposal of sur- 
pluses, yet we recognize the fact that major efforts must be intensified for the 


long-term soluti ich are complex and difficult. The following might be 
fi tal program: 
»: The loss of foreign markets following the agricultural 

rst World War and the Second World War has been a 
evelopment of surpluses. It is a truism that we cannot 
sell abroad except as our people buy from abroad, but many farmers still want to 
sell in an unrestricted market and produce in a protected market 

As pointed out here earlier this week, in the year beginning July 1, 1951, farm 
products sold abroad were the equivalent of what was raised on 50 million acres. 
Congress should adopt the constructive recommendations of the Randall Com- 
mission report as another step in this direction in lowering trade restrictions. 

2. Enlargement of soil-conservation programs, retirement of marginal land 
from row cultivation which results in serious wind or soil erosion, and more 
reforestation 

3. Real world planning for production and distribution, to the end that people 
may be fed. Let us frankly recognize that the problem of surpluses and defi- 
ciencies will be with us for a long time, and try to deal with them intelligently. 

$4. The development of effective international machinery for dealing with agri- 
cultural policies and with surpluses: 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, with some 55 member nations, still 
receives a pittance compared with the importance and enormity of its task, or 
compared with the world’s military budgets The United States Government 
took an active part in turning down proposals for a World Food Board and the 
International Commodity Clearinghouse, so I think the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of State, the Congress, and, in particular, this House 
Committee on Agriculture have an urgent responsibility to explore more effective 
international means for dealing with the problems under consideration here 
today 

The tremendous productivity of manpower with modern machines in certain 
ts which make it impractical 
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fertile areas in the United States, the high-fixed cost 
for farmers to cut production in a falling market, and the research and tech- 
nical developments which continually increase the amount of crops produced 
are among the factors which would create surpluses in the United States for 
years to come International machinery could help to deal with this bounty. 

5. We should recognize the disastrous effects which war has on national econ- 
omies and see more clearly the unfortunate effect of war in abnormal agricul- 
tural expansion in the United States, and the hunger, devastation, and loss of 
buying power abroad Nor would we here in the United States escape such 
devastation in case of a third world war. American farmers could well afford 
o put more money and more emphasis on means for the elimination of war, inter- 
national disarmament, the evolution of a more effective United Nations, and the 
creation of a true world community. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


Our testimony today will deal mainly with overseas distribution of surpluses. 
There are at least three supplementary programs for utilizing surpluses: 

1. Programs for feeding the needy at home through various avenues of distri 
bution—by means of food allotment systems or otherwise. These might include 
school lunches, Federal and State institutions, needy gioups such as certain 
Indian tribes like the Navaho and Hopi Indians, the unemployed, or those re- 
ceiving old-age or special-assistance benefits Current domestic distribution 
should be expanded. 

2. Programs for reducing surpluses, by trade agreements, either for dollars ot 
for currency of other countries, or barter agreements. This trading should be 
for useful civilian goods and not for bases or military stockpiling. 

3. Distribution to needy persons abroad: The Friends Committee on National 
Legislation has not taken an official committee position on the relation of price 


supports to surpluses, nor on the details of the disposition of surpluses either at 





home or abroad But the recommendations I am making are based, among other 
considerations, on the discussions in a 10-day seminar of 50 farmers or farmers’ 
wives from 19 States convened in 1950, of which IT was a member; on the expe 
rience of trying to meet human need around the world during the last 35 year 
by the American Friends Service Committee, for whom we do not speak offic 


} 


but with whom we work very closely; on the work of the Friends Committee on 

















National Legislation over the last decade on legislative questions, particularly in 
the field of foreign policy and international organization 

I. Maximum use of U. N gencies The facilities of such org tions as 
the U. N. Childrens’ Fund, the U. N. Relief and Works Administration for Pales 
tine refugees, UNKRA, and the Food and Agriculture Organization should be 
utilized to the fullest, since these organizations have had a great ce f 1M 
rience in coping with food and nutritional problems. The U. N. Children’s Fund 
has helped in one way or another more than 60 million childrer For example 
it could distribute powdered milk to many areas where safe milk for children is 
practically nonexistent as part « a worldwide campaign to lower infant 

ortality North and South Korea ve been devastated by a 5-year wal What 
better use of a sizable portion of our surpluses than to make the availal 


to the hundreds of thousands of refugees and orphans there? 

Another dreary situation is in the Middle East where three-quarters of a mil 
lion Arab refugees are still not repatriated or resettled and where American sul 
pluses might be well utilized. 

We recognize with appreciation that considerable quantities of 
already been made available to international organizations by the United States 
but we believe that this program should be expanded as long as the present need 





is so acute 

Il. Weare in general agreement with the recommendations of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies as presented here today 

1. Surplus commodities should be made available ove t least a 3-year period 
to recognize American voluntary agencies for free distribution to needy people 


overseas, to help develop sound long-range disposal programs that may pave the 











way for, or complement, self-help programs administered by the indigenous 
voluntary agencies of the recipient countries 

2. A list of commodities available to the philanthropic agencies should be 
broadened to include commodities such as wheat, corn, co n. peanuts, cotton 
seed oil, etc., Which are, or may be, in surplus quan es 

3. A portion of surplus commodities should be made available in smaller 
packaged units. 

!. The United States Government should pay the cost of moving the c 
modities, where it is in the interest of the American people, from inland storage 
points to foreign ports of entry in areas where voli rv agencies have } rrams 
This cost would include any necessary processing and packaging, as well a 
inland and ocean freight 

I need not emphasize the opportunity or the importance of utilizing volunta 
agencies ft the fullest The e es Dil i ‘ i hit person erson rela 
tionships during their vears of experience There S ; reat chological 
idvantage in such groups handling the distribution of surpluses, since they are 


free trom political, economic, and military motivation, and can give assurance 
t aid will go to needy groups unable to purchase such supplies, so that normal 
trade and distribution will not he dversely affected 
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IIf{. In addition to utilizing whatever general or special opportunities for trade 
that can be worked out, surpluses should be transferred by our Government to 
other governments to feed hungry people on the basis of need. 

This should be done without political strings attached, and should be available 
to people whether their governments are particularly friendly to us or not. 
The good will of hungry people cannot be bought by political concessions or 
political maneuvering. Food for propaganda purposes is likely to boomerang. 
Basically, people should be helped to help themselves, to develop their own self- 
respect and dignity and way of life. 

There are many countries just emerging into self-government, or a more 
democratic government—lIndia, Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and Japan, for example—in which the sharing of our abundance of food, of 
technical assistance, and of economic investment in the growth of their institu- 
tions would be especially timely and rewarding. 

West Germany has received nearly 12 million refugees who were displaced by 
the war, the postwar political settlements, or who have fled the Soviet orbit. 
If the United States were to receive the same proportion of refugees it would 
mean around 45 million people. Surpluses could well be utilized there. 


CONCLUSION 


We have urged the Congress to look upon our God-given abundance as a 
stewardship to be shared with generosity and humility. As a country we should 
not rest until extra food that is in our hands should be on its way to feed the 
hungry people of the world. Through international organizations and through 
voluntary agencies, supplemented if necessary by United States governmental 
efforts, let us demonstrate that the American people can use the bounties in 
their hands to further the day when no human being shall have to go to bed 
hungry. 

Mr. Witson. I am E. Raymond Wilson. I am the executive secre- 
tary of the Friends Committee on National Legislation at 104 C Street 


s i 


NE., Washington 2, D.C. [Reading Mr. Levering’s statement :] 


My name is Samuel R. Levering and I live near Ararat, Va. Iam an orchardist, 
and am speaking from the background of a farmer and an interest in the prob- 
lems of agriculture in general. I am appearing today as chairman of the general 
committee of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington 2, D. C. 

Our testimony is in support of the major recommendations of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service for overseas distribution 
of surpluses by international organizations such as the United Nations’ Children’s 
Fund, the U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency, the U. N. Relief and Works 
Administration for Palestine Refugees, and the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization: in addition to whatever distribution may be made to needy persons 
in the United States. 


A good deal of the discussion today has been on basic philosophy. 
We have set forth here certain basic principles that we think are im- 
portant in the distr ibution of surpluses. Food once produced should 
be eaten and not allowed to spoil. As has been said here several 
times today, surpluses give us an opportunity to utilize the bounties 
that God has given us and therefore a privilege to be exercised and not 
a curse to be feared. 

We have offered arms to vaxtous countries. We ought to be more 
zealous in trying to share our food. Why not share with the rest of 
the world butter instead of te wheat instead of w arships, cotton- 
seed oil instead of cannon, milk instead of munitions, fats instead of 
flamethrowers, life instead of death? 

We have heard it said so well this morning by Dr. Sanders that our 
—_ ‘rican agricultural system is set up for. high production, that it 

‘annot cut back easily because of its high fixed costs, and therefore we 
have the problem of surpluses with us to deal with on a long-range 
intelligent basis. 
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Last, the emphasis on the fact that people at home and abroad don’t 
want charity. They want to be self-respecting and self-supporting 
and earn their own way as far as possible. Insofar as we argue for a 
partial giveaway program because of the bounties with whic ch we are 
blessed and the need of people for food, we should nevertheless recog- 
nize that it is an unhappy 1f not immoral situation where one group 

can give or withhold the necessities of life from others. 

As Americans enjoying such abundance may we pray for the grace 
and the wisdom and the determination to share it with generosity and 
with humility, not seeking to attach political considerations nor de- 
manding political favors or concessions from the recipients. 

We are emphasizing the fact that among the long-term solutions 
are the extension of trade, the enlargement of soil-conservation pro- 
grams, real world planning for production and distribution, and 
[ would especially like to emphasize the need for the development of 
effective international machinery for dealing with agricultural poli- 
cies. The fact that the United States Government was in part respon- 
sible for turning down the proposals of the World Food Board and the 
International Commodity Clearing House leaves a heavy responsibil- 
ity on the Department of State and the Department of Agriculture 
and the Congress, and in particular this committee, to press ahead 
toward effective international machinery for a world system of pro- 
duction and distribution for feeding hungry people. 

Among the long-range necessities is the elimination of war if we are 
to avoid the severe contractions and expansions that have been so 
disastrous in terms of rapid expansion of American agriculture and 
the spread of hunger and the loss of buying power and devastation 
abroad. The recommendations of the Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion are, in the main, three. One, maximum use of United Nations 
agencies. The Children’s Fund, which has helped in one way or 
another more than 60 million children and now is working in a great 
share of the countries of the world, the program that has been referred 
to here today, 2 or 3 times, for the 850,000 refugees in the Middle East, 
and the need for the reconstruction of Korea. 

Second, the proposals that have just been made by the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, the making of surplus commodities 
available over a 3-year period—and I would urge that it be made 
available over a longer period so that the planning of the 
United States Government and the voluntary agencies could be on a 
longer basis—directed toward self-help programs in the various coun- 
tries, and the list of commodities available to be widened so that they 
need not be in immediate danger of spoilage. 

Third, the question that was discussed a moment ago, the possibility 
of some surplus commodities made available in smaller package units. 

I would think, Mr. Cooley, that that might apply particularly to 
butter and dried milk. When we think that butter has to be refriger- 
ated or processed in such a way that it won’t spoil, a huge tub of 
200 or 300 pounds may be an awkward size to distribute in a country 
where the temperature might be 110° or 120°. The same for dried 
milk, commonly processed in huge drums of a barrel or more and for 
certain distributions in some areas of the world probably smaller 
packages would be much more efficient. 

Mr. Cootry. You would have to refrigerate small packages of 
butter ? 
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Mr. Witson. You would in terms of butter, unless as CARE sug- 
gested this morning, you processed it in cans to make it possible to 
ship without refrigeration. 

Mr. Cootey. You can process it in large cans as well; couldn’t you? 

Mr. Wizson: Depending upon the type of distribution, if, as in their 
program, the distribution was primarily to individuals, that is one 
thing. If it is to institutions like hospitals, sanitariums for tubercu- 
lars, children’s homes, and so on, then the packages could be much 
larger. 

The fourth recommendation that you were discussing is the possibil- 
ity of paying the cost of moving the commodities to shipside, or where 
it was not feasible for the countries or the recipients to pay for it, to 
the ports of entry abroad. I need not emphasize the importance nor 
the opportunity of utilizing voluntary agencies to the fullest. They 
have established excellent person to-person relationships during their 
years of experience. There is great psychological advantage in such 
groups handling the distribution of surpluses since they are more 
frequent, perhaps, than governments, from political, economic, and 
military motivation and can give assurance that aid will go to needy 
groups unable to purchase such supplies so that the normal trade and 
distribution will not be adversely affected. 

Then there is a third opportunity for distribution of surpluses by 
transference from our Government to other governments to feed hun- 
gry people on the basis ot need. This should be clone if it is under 
taken without political strings attached and should be available to 
people whether their governments are particularly friendly to us or 
not. ‘That was stressed by Mr. Davis in his testimony earlier this 
week. 

The good will of hungry people cannot be bought by political con- 
cession or political maneuvering. Food for propaganda purpose is 
likely to boomerang. Basically people should be helped to help them- 
selves, to develop their own self-respect and dignity and way of life. 
There are many countries, especially in the Orient, that are just emerg- 
ing into self-government or a more democratic government. India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Japan, for example, 
in which the sharing of our abundance of food or of technical assist- 
ance and of economic investment in the growth of their institutions 
would be especially timely and rewarding. 

Some of you have visited Western Germany and have seen the num- 
ber of refugees who have come in because of the political settlements 
or are now fleeing the Soviet orbit. If the United States were receiv- 
ing the proportion of refugees which West Germany has received we 
would have somewhere between 40 and 50 million refugees. So that 
this country in Europe, toward which we are devoting a great deal of 
interest and economic and other aid in terms of its recovery, I think 
might well receive our consideration. I am thinking particularly of 
West Berlin where there is such a high percentage of people still un- 
employed. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I think we would urge that this com- 
mittee view this problem as a long-time one, as a very complex one, 
and that the authority should be rather broad, realizing that even 
among the voluntary agencies there mav be differences of opinion or 
program, and yet the voluntary principle and the voluntary organi- 
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zation is a very Important and inherent part of American life. The 
immediate disposal of surpluses is closely tied to our trade and finan- 

cial policies but we do have a tremendous op portunity for really 
utilizing this $2.5 billion worth of surpluses that have now been ac 

quired by the Commodity Credit Corporation and advancing the well 
being of our needy groups at home and needy groups around the 
world. 

Mr. Cootey. In this statement you emphasize the fact that 
America has offered arms to England, France, West Germany, and many othe! 
countries. Why not share with the rest of the world butter instead of bombs 
and so forth. 

Mr. Winson. I was trying to make the point that we should unde 
take a give-away program. We have in many cases used a give-away 
program in our military program. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have not only givel arms to England and France 
and West Germany and Turkey, Greece, and these other countries, 
but we have given them food. 

Mr. P ILsON. Yes: we have. 

Mr. Cootry. We have not only given them arms and food, but we 
have given them cash dollars to rehabilitate their own economies 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Coo ry. Going a step further I see from this statement that 


you advocate that probab ly the United States should have gone 1 
favor of the World Food Board and International Commodity Cleat 
ing House. Of course, we have to have some regard for our « 

resources and our own poop le. I don’t mean to compare this state 


ment with the Communist argument other than to Say that that is 
the argument that is being made by the Communist leaders around 
the world, that here we are giving bullets and bombs instead of bread 
and butter, and here we are restricting oe instead of produc 
ing to feed hungry people. It is true we have offered arms to these 
nations. and we have offered food to aes nations, but we have als 
offered peace to the world and that is the thing that some people seem 
to forget. 

Our Commission right now is in Geneva trying to advance the 
cause of peace. They will meet, in Geneva, the same arguments 
with a different purpose—that America is great and powerful and 
rich and almighty and self-sustaining and indifferent and complacent 

about th e suffer ines of other peop le. Weare not. 

I think that vour org ganization and the officials of all American or 
ganizations should not overlook the fact that while America has 
offered all these things that you have mentioned to the people of 
the world, we have also offered peace. We don’t want an acre of 
anybe nly else’s territory, we don’t want to exercise any control over 
the lives of other people, and the only reason we furnished these 
arms and implements of war and destruction was because we were 
forced to stop the hordes of aggression. 

And but for the aid we furnished Turkey, Greece, and these other 
nations you have mentioned, communism would have engulfed most 
of the world and might be on our own doorsteps. That is the story 
that I want to get across to the people of the world, that we not only 
are generous with arms and implements of war but we have been 
generous with other essentials and necessities of life. 


R46 5—pt. 22 18 
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I can go along with part of this, but I am afraid of the argument 
that you have advanced when you compare our military program. I 
say to you that I will go just as far as you in the regret that it has 
been necessary and in the hope that hereafter it will not be necessary 
and unfortunately we have had to spend this money for military 
defense, which is enormous. If all the money that had been spent 
for military defense had been spent for bread and butter and other 
things I think you are exactly right, that the world would have been 
better off today. But we haven’t had time to do it. You couldn’t 
have stopped communism to my way of thinking in any other way 
except in the way that we have checked it. Maybe it was the wrong 
way. I regret very much that every dollar that has been spent for 
hydrogen bombs and atomic bombs and other instrumentalities of 
death and destruction couldn’t have been spent for food and fiber 
for the people in need. 

We have to be realistic. Take this first speech, this very argu- 
ment, the Communists could take it, twist it, and say “This is what 
the American leaders say about America.” You can follow that argu- 
ment right straight through. They overlook the fact that we have 
been generous. I have met Communist arguments before. I have 
heard Communists say, in substance; just this, that it was immoral 
for us to do the things that we were doing, and that no nation had 
i right to do the things that we were doing with the food supplies 
we have in storage. 

I am willing to be as generous, and my people are, as we can, but 
I don’t want anybody to get the idea that America is war minded, 
that America wanted to build these instruments of death, that America 
wanted to furnish these arms. We felt that we had to do it, and 
olitics is not involved in it. That was a bipartisan undertaking. 
Revabiieana. Democrats, and people of all parties voted for the huge 
defense bills. 

Yesterday, the last vote taken, there was not a single dissenting 
vote in the House of Represe ntatives on the defense bill. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirson. If I may comment a moment or two—— 

Mr. Cootry. You do not want to answer that question, I know. 

Mr. Wirson. On the world food part, the point is that the United 
States Government felt it was not prepared to join that idea or the 
Commodity Clearing House, and that still leaves this question of 
worldwide planning and distribution of food. 

Mr. Cootry. FAO is doing that; is it not? 

Mr. Wirson. To a limited extent but not near to the amount that 
the difficulties of the problem entail. Fifty-five counties are put- 
ting in about $5 million a year now into FAO when, as we heard this 
morning, about 6 out of 10 of the human race are still malnourished. 

Mr. Cootry. You told me something I didn’t know. Do you mean 
that the FAO budget is five to six million dollars? , 

Mr. Witson. Five to six million dollars. It also gets some addi- 
tional funds through the U. N. technical assistance program, to which 
we contribute about 60 percent of the operational funds. What is 
being spent now on a worldwide program of trying to overcome world 
a is pitifully small and that is the point I was trying to make 
there. 
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On the matter of the arms you and I might differ on that philos- 
ophy. There has not been a year, Mr. Cooley, since the end of the 
Second World War that we have not spent a thousand a on 
our own Military Establishment to one on the United Nations. I 
think our point would be that we have to put in more emphasis on 
establishing the machinery of peace. 

There might again be differences of opinion in terms of combating 
communism. I think our basic philosophy would be that if we are 
going to win the race against communism in the Orient we have to 
get down where people live and help them establish a sense of self- 
respect, better opportunity for life and hope, and that if many of these 
vast funds were spent on that program we might more successfully 
combat and win against communism. 

Mr. Cootry. Don’t misunderstand me. I agree with your last ob- 
servation. What about the budget for the insurance fund? How 
much did we contribute there ? 

Mr. Wirson. We contributed last year I think $634 million. The 
request is in now for $13% million which would be for an 18-month 
period. The United States has been the most generous single con- 
tributor to the Children’s Fund which has had about $90 million or 
more to date. 

I agree with you that our record as a nation has been one of, so far 
as history goes, an unparalleled pouring out of economic and tech- 
nical and other aid. 

Mr. Coorry. How about the refugee fund? You have 800,000 
refugees. How are they supported ? 

Mr. Witson. By the United Nations, to which the United States 
contributes a very sizable proportion. I think our portion is 60 
percent. 

Mr. Cootry. What is the total money value? 

Mr. Wirson. The total money value, I believe, is in the neighbor- 
hood of $20 million a year. The point was made a little earlier in the 
day that of those 850,000 people, many of them are unemployed. I 
think it is tragic that there hasn’t been yet achieved a political agree- 
ment between the Arab States and the State of Israel that would allow 
a permanent program of resettlement and of water and resources de- 
velopment that would put those people on the land permanently. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with you that it is to be regretted but we are 
apparently not making much progress. Meanwhile, those people will 
perish before we finish over here. 

Mr. Wirson. I would hope that our Government would do even 
more than it has in urging a settlement between the Arab States and 
the Israel Government. 

Mr. Cootry. One more observation and Iam through. I have never 
heard you people talk about this: This Government of ours owes 
more money than all the other governments on earth put together. 
What are we going to do about it ? 

Mr. Witson. What we have to do about that, Mr. Cooley, is really 
get into the question of establishing world peace, put more imagina- 
tion and leadership into it, and not rely upon the military which at 
best can only buy us time. That is the sort of thing Mr. Dodd was 
pleading for here this morning—that we have a worldwide program 
of identifying ourselves with the needs of people to be fed. We tried 
to make that emphasis i in this paper. 
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The elimination of war is perhaps a primary prerequisite to a stable 
American agriculture. I hi: .? pened to be a boy on an Iowa farm in 
1916. I started in college in 1917, and I saw throu gh my own relation- 
ship with American eae what the First World War did. I 
saw 1 farmer in 7 lose his farm because of the effects of the First 
World War, and live through the depression when we hardly saw a 
dollar from one end to the other. That is behind the desire of this 
committee to find some kind of real stability for American agricul- 
ture. And so what I was pleading for this afternoon is to think of 
this not only as an agricultural question but a real problem in political 
and world statesmanship, and to use our surpluses as constructively as 
we can to aes the ideals that we all believe in. 

The Charman. Mr. McIntire has a question, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. McIntire. I want to get your thought on a question that I 
raised before. Are we endangering the efficiency of the voluntary 
organizations by closer tying in with the Government activities than 
has been done in the past ‘ 

Mr. Winson. | think there is that danger, yes. Many of them are 
pretty acutely aware of it. 

Mr. McIntire. Can we set up proper safeguards as we go along? 
lo lose that fundamental principle is to lose the very agencies that 


we are dealing with. 


Mr. Winson. That is right. The emphasis that was made here 
this afternoon, | thin e part of the answer: that wes distributio yn 
abroad. where If 1s feasible. should be made Ly the Ol ganizations in 
thet country who know their own people, with a salen amount 


of American personnel but with some American personnel to see, be 
cause the United States Government and the contributors to voluntary 
agenci have a right to know that food or money contributed for 
purposes of relief actually vets To the people for whom it is intended 
md not diverted or wasted. So there is that necessity for a certain 
unount of distribution. I think that is partly the concern of the 
voluntary agencies in the discussion you had awhile ago in regard 
to the » Oss ibilitv of the Government having some share in the cost 


of « ribution abroad. 
| ‘feel that is a rathea open question and might depend upon the 
mount of the operations and the character of the organization. 
CARE, for example, is an organization that doesn’t have a member- 
ship constituency in these countries the way the Lutheran Church, 
Catholic Church, or Jewish groups have. Therefore, its overseas 
tribution agencies might be organizationally set up differently. 
So LT would say let's provide enough flexibility and authority so that 
we can recognize the virtue of the variety of American voluntary 
organizations and try to see that they can carry on their work along 
the lines that thev feel are the most natural to their general uses. 

I would joint vou econeern that we do hot compromise the freedom 
of religious and private and voluntary organizations, and that the 
Government has the meght and ~ respon sibility to see that funds 
that are turned over to them are utilized carefu ly and properly. | 
think they ought to permit these organizations the maximum freedom 
in the actual administration oi tl e distribution of surpluses. 

Mr. McIntire. In the hand ng ol these commodities is there any 


need of any safeguards being put in to define a line of demarcation 
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as to how far Government’s responsibility went by virtue of the com 
modity passing over into the hands of the agencies involved ¢ 

Mr. Witson. There is a good deal of concern in this committee that 
people who receive American food should be absolutely sure it came 
from America. That disturbs us somewhat because you recall in 
the New Testament the emphasis was on alms being given without 
the person giving — too prominent or too important. Perhaps the 
greatest wood will ¢ come when the giver is as inconspicuous as 
possible. 

The way CARE handles that is that their packages, with which 
we are all familiar. have U.S. A. on oe The American Friends 
Services Committee when it distributed its supplies abroad had arm 
bands or some distinctive symbol on the arm of the workers or on the 
truck. Salvation Army, for instance. has its particular uniform. 
That is true of most organizations. If we were more concerned about 
people and less concerned about prestige, I think our prestige woul ld 
increase, because it is the over-self-consciousness that we must get 
credit for what we do that tends to cause resentment on the part of 
other people. 

As I pointed out in my testimony, we start in what is an unfortunate 
position, that we can give or without what may be life or death to 
somebody else. Therefore, the more humility we can use in sharing 
these foods the more good they will do and T think really the more 
good will we will build. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not contending that the recipient, whoever he 
might be, or wherever he might be located, should not definitely know 
that it came from the taxpayers of America ? 

Mr. Witson. No, but I am saying the more insistence we put on that 
and the more noise we make about it, perhaps the less good will there 
will be. Where it is possible to clearly mark packages, where they 
are from—that I think, too, is one of the advantages of the distribution 
by voluntary agencies, that it is usually done by a person who touches 
the person there. 

Mr. Coorry. I agree with that idea, but most of all, unless we advise 
the people of the world that these gifts are coming from America, we 
are not going to stay the hand of communism at all. That is why 
I complained this morning about the FAO emblem being so identical 
with the Soviet emblem that an ignorant person, an illiterate person 
looking at it would just as well believe it came from the Soviets as 
from America. 

Mr. Wirson. I may have misunderstood you, Mr. Cooley, but it 
seems to me it is more important that the people are fed and have 
a chance to maintain their self-respect than it is that a certain emblem 
goes along with that. It is not the fact that the United States feeds 
them primarily that keeps them from communism; it is the fact that 
they feel they have an alternative to communism that they are not 
driven into. It differs with something that can be distributed to the 
individu: il in final form. There, I think, the argument would be for 
packaging in detail if we followed your emphasis on this identification 
of the giver. But where it is wheat that would go to increase the 
supply of a country, as it was in India or Pakistan, then it becomes 
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pretty difficult to identify that when it gets down to the individual. 
Then it is a matter of national information. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. We thank you very much, Mr. Wilson, for your 
very helpful statement and for the information you have given the 
committee. 

The next witness is Mr. Wallace J. Campbell, director of the Wash- 
ington office, Cooperative League of the U.S. A. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S. A. 


Mr. Campseii. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the patience of the com- 
mittee and its willingness to sit through this. George Reid told me 
that if I do not say anything controversial you will get through by 
7 o'clock. I think probably the fastest way for me to proceed is to 
read my statement, if I may, and then entertain questions. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Campse yu. It is customary in introducing oneself as a witness 
to give some background on his organization. Today our organiza- 
tion has a multiple concern in the problem before you. 

My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washington 
office of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. We serve approxi- 
mately 2 million dues-paying families who are members of consumer, 
service, and purchasing cooperatives. We also have in membership 
the Credit Union National Association and the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

Since the majority of our members are farmers, and therefore have 
contributed to the production of the $8 billion agricultural surplus 
with which you are concerned, we have a vital interest in surpluses 
as an agricultural problem. As consumers who are vitally interested 
in an adequate and equitable distribution of the available foodstuffs, 
we have concern that there be effective use of the abundance which 
is now available to the people of America. As taxpayers who have 
footed the bill for a substantial part of this available surplus, we are 
concerned that that investment of ours be used wisely and in the na- 
tional interest. As citizens we have an interest in finding a way to 
transform what might look like a national liability into a national 
asset in creating friendship around the world and in strengthening 
the peoples and the nations of the free world. 

Other witnesses have outlined dramatically the extent of the surplus 
now before us. This was never presented more vividly than by Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse who said on April 19: 

Wheat carryover in July will equal the domestic needs for a full year. Cotton 
carryover doubled last year and at the end of this crop year will be enough to 
care for the Nation’s needs for a full year. 

Corn carryover will reach a record high if a normal corn crop is produced. 

The Government owns over 1.3 billion pounds of butter, cheese, and dried 
milk, and is having to take more. 

The Government owns enough vegetable oils to make more than a billion pounds 
of margarine. 

It costs a half million dollars per day just to pay storage on Government- 
owned stocks. 

The Government has about $6.75 billion in purchases and loans and other 
commitments covering farm products—and Congress has increased the limit of 
supports up to $8.5 billion. 
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The question of our agricultural surplus is only in part a domestic 
agricultural problem. It is in larger scope a world agricultural prob- 
lem because the distribution of our agricultural surpluses could have 
a detrimental effect upon the agricultural economies of other countries 
throughout the free world. The surplus is, in even a more vital sense, 
a problem of foreign affairs because Communists throughout the world 
are using the mere existence of the agricultural surplus in the United 
States as an excuse for telling people in other sections of the world 
that America would rather see this food rot than to make it available 
to their starving children. That, of course, is a lie, but lies are the 
stock in trade of the Communist International. 

Treated in proper perspective, the agricultural surplus is not a 
surplus in its truest sense. It is a substantial demonstration of the 
ability of free peoples to provide adequately for themselves. ‘Treated 
as “ple nty” rather than “surplus,” America’s stocks of food and fiber 
could very well be our most important single tool in constructing the 
economic basis for a world free of hunger, poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy. 

The Cooperative League of the USA feels that America’s current 
agricultural surplus is a reserve we have built up out of our insurance 
premiums on a program of insurance designed to create and preserve 
an abundance of food for American citizens. This reserve which is 
now available beyond our immediate, foreseeable needs should be used 
to the following fashion: 

1. To enlarge the present school-lunch program. I don’t think I 
need to go into detail on that. 

To increase the consumption and welfare of underprivileged 
American citizens, including an estimated 2.6 million aged persons 
on public-assistance rolls, 2 million dependent children on public- 
assistance rolls, 100,000 blind, 198,000 totally disabled received public 
assistance, and 594,000 persons receiving general relief assistance from 
State and local sources. This is a total of approximately 5 million 
persons who could very well use a substantial part of the existing sur- 
plus through a limited food stamp program so designed and safe- 
guarded that it would supplement the foodstuffs now available to 
them. This might well use the food stamp program espoused so 
vigorously by Senator Aiken and others. We do not yet know to 
what extent our current unemployment rolls will rise; but it would be 
prudent for us to see that some of our surplus food be used to take 
care of families in the domestic family crisis which unemployment 
creates. 

3. We believe every effort should be made to increase sales of agri- 
cultural products abroad. The Government now has survey missions 
in the field exploring the possibilities of increasing such sales of agri- 
cultural products. It is hoped they will bring back plans and pro- 
grams which can stimulate the further export of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is going to be difficult, however, to increase those exports 
enough without at the same time disrupting commercial channels and 
markets for our friends and allies. 

4. The Cooperative League feels that in the field of foreign policy 
one of the most important steps which the United States Government 
could take would be to make available to voluntary agencies, such 
as CARE and other organizations, very substantial parts of the avail- 
able surplus to feed the. hungry throughout the world. 
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By the use of such voluntary agencies we can achieve a maximum 

of good will for America because, through supervision of distribution 
by United States personnel employed by United States voluntary 
igencies, it is possible to supervise distribution of these surplus food- 
stuffs all the way to the consumer. It is not possible for United 
States Government employees to perform a similar role without creat- 

ng the impression that Uncle Sam is interfering with the sovereignty 
of the recipient countries. 

Voluntary agencies such as CARE and others can make substantial 
savings in the costs of distribution of these surpluses because they 
will have the active and willing assistance of similar voluntary organ- 
zations in the recipient countries and can arrange for assistance from 
the governments of those recipient countries for substantial amounts 
‘f assistance in actual distribution of the foodstuffs. Actually, CARE 
has found that the governments of countries which need these food- 
stuffs are willing and anxious to help foot the bill, often for ocean 
freight as well as internal-delivery costs, because this eliminates any 
possible stloma of chs ity, it oives the rec ipie nts a feelin ne they are 
partners in a humanitarian undertaking rather than objects of char- 
ty. and contributes to that independence of spirit which we are seek- 
ing to strengthen throughout the free world. 

Another important advantage of distribution of these foodstuffs 


through voluntary agencies is that, properly placed and properly 
ised, these foods can create an eve ntual new market for American 
igricultural products. Children in orphanages who never had milk 
before develop an appetite for and an appreciation of the value of 


dairy products, and in their later lives, once they are on their feet, 
are an active consumption factor, creating world demand which will 
benefit American agriculture. 

Voluntary United States agencies, by agreement with the recipient 
countries, can make sure that American foodstuffs are used in such 
L way that they do not interfere either with American markets for 
agriculture or markets of agriculture in the local country or in neigh- 
boring countriees who formerly supplied their need. To be specific, 

ARE and the other agencies have performed these functions in 
several countries around the world. Distribution is restricted to 
refugee camps, hospitals, orphanages, and similar institutional groups 
which could not conceivably provide a cash market for agricultural 
products at the present time. Furthermore, by agreements with the 

governments and institutions, such foodstuffs can be used to supple- 
ment what food is now available to them. United States citizens 
employed by the voluntary organizations can and have made very 
welcome inspections to see that this policy is carried out. 

The number of refugees in the Near East, India, Pakistan, areas of 
Latin America, and other parts of the world could alone absorb a 
substantial part of the current available surplus. 

All of us as American citizens have been very pleased with the con- 
rete accomplishments which are being made in our technical-assist- 
ince program, both through United States agencies and through such 
specialized agencies of United Nations as the World Health Or- 
ganization, Food and Agriculture Organization, UNESCO, and the 
International Labor Organization. 

In the field of United Nations relief, the U. N. International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund has made a substantial contribution and 
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might very well be a recipient for agricultural for agricultural com 
modities under certain conditions. The technical-assistance program 
to date has been carried forward by governmental and intergovern- 
mental bodies, but with a growing amount of participation by volun 
tary agencies. We suggest that this committee explore the possibilities 
of allowing American ‘voluntary agencies, such as CARE and others, 
to receive from the recipient governments in exchange for the services 
performed in the relief-distribution programs a certain percentage 
of the world price of the commodities distributed, such funds to be 
used in those countries under agreements between the voluntary agen- 
cies and those governments for projects in the fields of medicine, 
sanitation, nutrition, education, agriculture, et cetera. Such a point 
{ program, paid for in large part out of agricultural surpluses, might 
very well create a new pattern for world peace and understanding 

I would like to point out here to try to clarify the discussion earlier 
in the day, that because these governments want to feel that they are 
partners in a program of this kind they might very well, and some of 
them have already suggested, that they would like to do something 
in return for what they get, and this is the suggestion of the way 
which those governments might help themselves by making some sor 
of a tangible contribution. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John Davis, in his testimony 
before your committee April 27, outlined many of the steps whicl 
would need to be taken to permit and stimulate distribution of surplus 
foods overseas by voluntary agencies. We commend the administra 
tion for these recommendations. We suggest, in addition, that the 
requirement that the Secretary can declare food stocks in surplus only 
where there is danger of spoilage should be eliminated or so modified 
that a maximum of existing surplus can be used in this program. 

We suggest, also, and I am sure this was the intention of the Assist 
ant Secretary, that additional amounts be made available for the cur 
rent and valuable “overseas freight” repayment program so that the 
Foreign Operations Administration can meet the costs of such trans- 
portation out of available funds where necessary, The current ap pare 
priation, as vi aluable as it has been to date, would be in: idequate if tl 
Congress should decide that this program merits substantial assistance. 

While the administration’s recommendations on voluntary distri- 
bution abroad constitute a residual part of the program for distribu 
tion of surplus, we feel that the President should have ample authority 
to enlarge this program to such an extent that the voluntary agencies 
could distribute a substantial portion of the existing surplus nas 
year program, the limit on such a program to be determined primarily 
by the ability and effectiveness of the voluntary agencies and the 
President’s appraisal of comparative value of such a program with 
other on-going sections of these recommendations such as sales abroad 
and supplementary food distribution in the United States. 

The recommendations of the administration did not include provi- 
sion for the counterpart-fund program to stimulate voluntary techni- 
cal assistance. This would be a new type of program. We sincerely 
recommend that this receive your careful attention so that at least 
an experimental program in this coal can be undertaken this cur- 
rent year 

You will notice that throughout our testimony we have spoken very 
highly of the work of CARE as one of the voluntary agencies which 
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would be used in this program. The Cooperative League is proud to 
be one of the 27 national organizations which own and determine the 
basic policy of CARE. The other agencies include important farm, 
labor, cooperative, religious, relief, and civic bodies, all having a com- 
mon interest in international friendship through relief and rehabili- 
tation. 

Murray Lincoln, who is president of the Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A., has served as president of CARE since its inception. 
CARE has distributed more than $160 million worth of food and 
clothing in war-torn and underdeveloped areas of the world since 
the close of World War IT, the actual cost of this tremendous under- 
taking having been borne by the voluntary contributions of American 
citizens as individual people. 

CARE’s experience in handling agricultural surplus distribution 
has equipped it for undertaking a substantially enlarged role in dis- 
tribution of our surplus. Other voluntary agencies have also played 
in important part in American overseas friendship programs and 

should have equal opportunity to be of service in this emergency. 

We have tried to state here a rounded program including all of the 
aspects of a way to solve our surplus problem. 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Campbell, for your 
thoughtful statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Coo.ry. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

I think you have ee nted a fine statement, Mr. Campbell. I want 
you to know that I did not read your statement before I made my 
observation a moment ago about the Communist argument. I notice 
on page 2 that you corroborate my observation when you said that 
Communists throughout the world are using the mere existence of the 
agricultural surplus in the United States as an excuse for telling 
people in other sections of the world that America would rather see 
this food rot than to make it available to their starving children. 
That is an argument which is being made. I think all Americans con- 
nected with all the agencies should be careful not to fall into the 
error of aiding the Communists in leading the other people of the 
world to believe that that is true. You and I and all of us know it is 
not true. 

Mr. Campsett. I think we are in agreement on this point. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Perhaps this ought to be covered in more detail by 
discussion with those who have made the statement rather than to take 
the time now, but I am still a little bit confused in relation to—I did 
not use the term but you have used it in this statement, Mr. Campbell— 
as to counterpart funds. We have developed with other witnesses 
that it is the thought, at least on the part of some witnesses, including 
CARE, were for greater utilization of commodities in the form and at 
the place where they can be used most effectively, and that all adminis- 
trative costs, of distribution and so forth, within the recipient coun- 
tries, would be worked out at the expense of the agency involved. 

You mentioned here the creation of funds which w ould come about 
by the recipient country being willing to put up money as a token of 
their appreciation, and that that money be used for purposes most 
needed in the country involved. Is it your thought that that, too, 
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would come under the administration of the respective agencies that 
were handling the program there? I think that was the thought 
expressed by Mr. Dodd, that while the fund would be put up by the 
country that its use would be under the control of the agency—CARE 
in that instance. Is it your thought that that would not be in conflict 
with other programs of the U nited States in that ree ipient country $ 
Can they be kept separate and apart and effectively administered ? 

Mr. Campsetn, Let me try to illustrate that by a concrete project 
that was brought to us. I was in Greece a year ago last summer. The 
Minister of Social Welfare said that he thought fhat one of the best 
things that CARE could possibly do would be to initiate a program 
whereby it laid water pipes in the villages from the wells, 1 or 2 wells 
in the village; all of the citizens in the village had to go to those wells 
to carry the water because they did not have any water pipe to bring 
the water to other points throughout the village. 

We discussed that for quite a little while and then somebody raised 
the question, I think it was Paul Gordon of the CARE staff, who was 
here this morning: “Why doesn’t the Greek Government do that it- 
self?” The Minister of Social Welfare said: 

This is our problem: If we do that in one village it is an impossible political 
situation to make a decision as to what village is going to do it next, or just 
how it is to be done. If you people could come in and do this job and just go to 
work and lay out the pipe and tell people that CARE is doing it, you would solve 
a great number of our headaches and we would be happy to pay you to do it 
so that we wouldn’t have to face the political problems of patronage and all of 
these other things that get involved. 

They would have liked to have had CARE help them with that 
kind of a project. Then there wouldn't be political pressures put 
on everybody who had anything to do with the progr am. 

Mr. McInrme. Do you think it would impair the effectiveness of 
CARE if they were making those types of deeisions in Greece? 

Mr. Camppets. You mean in terms of where the water pipes ought 
to be laid and so forth? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Camrsett. CARE would serve by sending in a specialized man 
just like point 4 does, or like a land-grant college does in Iran or 
Ethiopia or some other place under the point 4 program under con- 
tract. Instead of being under the United States Government under 
point 4 as land-grant colleges are, CARE might be in there on a 
contract from the Government of Greece or some other government 
to provide them technical assistance and know-how on a project. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think a worldwide effort in sharing our com- 
modities should be linked with such a vehicle as that? Do you not 
think it would impair the effectiveness of its program if it brought 
CARE into a position where it was making the decision as to where 
some pipelines went in a community in Greece? Why mix them up? 

Mr. Camppetn. What we are trying to do is to offer-—CARE is not 
here and I served on the board of CARE and that is why I say “we” 
and get sort of mixed up here. CARE is not here w anting something 
from the C ongress at all. We think there is an opportunity to be 
of service and we are trying to suggest ways of serving. If nothing 
is done, nobody will be happier than CARE or other agencies that 
have to take on these headaches. 

So it is not that anybody is here to get something out of the Con- 
gress. We have a feeling, though, that if great quantities of agricul- 
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tural products are going to these countries around the world that they 
will feel better about it if they help through their own currency and 
paying internal costs of delivery, ocean freight where they can, using 
their own bottoms where they can, prov iding their personnel, paying 
as many costs as they possibly can in their own currency. Some of 
them will want to do even more than that and will want to find a way to 
be of even greater self-assistance. It has been suggested that some of 
them would want, in return for this, to make it feel as though they were 
paying part of the load, to set up a counterpart fund which could be 
used for technical assistance and to be under the direction of an Ameri- 
can voluntary agency. because many of the counterpart funds which 
have come from the other economic aid program have gone just to pay 
the war debt of the country or into others of their programs other than 
that which was the intent of the Congress, through rather loose admin- 
istration or through other ways. 

Here would be a way to increase voluntary organization participa- 
tion. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand that the suggestions that were made 


by Dr. Sanders in his statement and the references that you have made 
mn your statement are not In any way suggestions to this committee 


that legislatively anything should be done about it? You are just 
simp ly Sti ating what might be some of the things in actual practice 
that might oceur ? 

Mr. Camppevni. I have a feeling that there would need to be some 
sort of authorization but I haven’t thought it through enough to know 
jusi what that authorization would have to be. 

Mr. McInvire. Certainly you are not assuming that through legis- 
lation the Congress should participate in the internal management 
of CARE? 

Mr. Campseuyi. That is right, we do not. 

Mr. McIntire. Certainly we would not want to see that happen. 

Mr. Campsett. I do not see that vou can require a foreign govern 
ment to put up a certain amount into a counterpart fund. But I think 

here should be an authorization for this technical assistance program 
to go forward if, by arrangements and negotiations with the recipient 
covernment, we find that that is the best w: ay for them to help them- 
selves on the program. 

Mr. McInrire. To what extent does CARE’s activity todav rest on 
any authorization from this Government ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Camppetn. Practically none. CARE is receiving some ocean 
freight from the Government and a few things like that. It was set 
up as a completely voluntary organization and is owned and con- 
trolled by these 27 national organizations that make up its owning 
membership. 

Mr. McInrire. It is my understanding that as you arrange for dis- 
tribution of commodities within a country through the facilities of 
CARE that you do enter into some mutual agreements of understand- 
ing so that you do have the framework of agreement by which you will 
operate within that country ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. In its present program CARE 
always has an agreement with the Government before it goes into a 
country. So we have agreements now with about between 50 and 60 
countries on different programs, the bulk program on flour and hand 
tools that CARE distributes, or food and fiber packages. 
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Mr. McIntire. What I am searching for is a line of demarcation 
between the Government and CARE in their respective activities. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield ‘ 

Mr. McIntire. I will be happy to vield, but may I continue just a 
second until I get through with this question. a 

If, as a part of your support of the more free access to commodities 
which are not needed in this country you would use the argument that 
recipient countries will want to share in the activity and will be willing 
to put up money which could be used for worthwhile projects within 
that country, is that not something which would be defined by the 
policy board or group that makes the policies of CARE and be a con- 
dition of the agreement between CARE and the recipient country ? 
Why do you need to bring it in—and I am not suggesting that you 
are—why would it need to be placed within the argument of requesting 
more free access to commodities? Can they not draw the line é 

Mr. Campseti. These commodities are your commodities and not 
CARE?’s or the voluntary agencies, and the conditions under which 
you give those commodities to a voluntary agency to distribute over 
seas 1S your right to lay down the conditions. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes; that is a good point. But do we not have to 
work on the assumption that we are dealing with agencies of unques- 
tionable integrity as to their actions within the recipient countries, 
and as we operate today, with what commodities have been made 
available to the voluntary agencies, we are laying down conditions on 
their distribution which involve your meeting certain criteria, other 
than within the general framework? Did we lay down specific details 
of requirements when these commodities were turned over to you in 
che past ? 

Mr. Camesett. In the distribution in Yugoslavia, which was made 
just while we had surplus commodities prior to the Korean war, there 
were certain conditions that were laid down by the United States 
Government and CARE distributed about $25 million worth of those 
commodities at that time. Then we negotiated with the Government 
of Yugoslavia. The Government of Yugoslavia and our own State 
Department and CARE worked out a mutually agreeable arrange- 
ment for procedures because at that time the United States Govern- 
ment, in the famine relief program, was also distributing commodi- 
ties in Yugoslavia. So we had to have a mutually agreeable program. 

Mr. McIntire. [ do not know that I need to go into the question 
any further but I am still confused in my mind as to where lines 
are drawn. Here we stand with commodities which in theory at 
least are more than what we need here. As I understand it the vol- 
untary agencies are saying “We are set up to do a job in greater 
volume than we are doing. Make available to us commodities in dis- 
tributable condition at the point where it is best for us to make maxi- 
mum use and we will take the load from there on.” 

Haven’t we got to deal somewhat on the basis that when you have 
accredited a voluntary organization, a recipient organization, for 
distribution of these commodities, that there we stop laying down the 
details of how they are to be distributed but they are to be distributed 
within the policy of the organization, and when we go further than 
that are we not impairing the effectiveness of your distribution 
program quite materially ? 
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Mr. Campvewi. I think you have stated our philosophy very well, 
and we feel a voluntary agency is by its very nature a very precious 
thing in that it is nongovernmental, it is democratically controlled, 
it must remain so, and that the fewer restrictions that can be placed 
upon it, the better. But we also feel as responsible citizens that if the 
United States Government should turn over 100 million or 700 mil- 
lion or 1 billion or some other X amount of commodities, which is 
a tremendous value, that you should have the right to say on what 
basis those commodities are to be distributed. What we are propos- 
ing is that we try to arrange the greatest possible participation of 
the recipient governments in carrying the load for that program, not 
only to save money for the taxpayers of the United States but also to 
preserve the independent relationships overseas. 

On the Yugoslav program in 1950 CARE raised about—some- 
thing over $100,000 here in this country in voluntary contributions 
to help facilitate that program. That meant that we felt more like 
voluntary agents, independent citizens, than if all of that program 
were covered either by the United States Government or the Yugo- 
slavia Government. We must maintain our nongovernmental 
character. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Cootry. As I understand it, CARE deals directly with the 
individual and also with private groups, and you do not have any 
relationship with foreign countries other than as such rel: ationship 
may be necessary to permit you to carry on your activity there? 

Mr. Campsecy. We have an agreement as to conditions under which 
we operate. 

Mr. Cooter. That is an agreement between you as CARE, a private 
eleemosynary institution, and a government that is functioning in a 
foreign country ? 

Mr. Campnetn. Yes. It was essential in the beginning that people 
did not have to pay customs duty on a gift. 

Mr. Cooter. I understand. Those details make it convenient for 
you to do business there ? 

Mr. Campseiy. That is right. 

Mr. Coorry. The line of demarcation that I am trying to point out 
to Mr. McIntire is that our Government has been dealing with other 
governments rather than individuals or private groups. Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Campsetu. That is right. 

Mr. McIntme. Mr. Cooley, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes. 

Mr. Mcinvire. My intention, as to the line of demarcation, was not 
at policy level but in relation to commodities. In other words, these 
are gifts. In large measure they are intended to be gifts for an 
objective within the recipient country. How far does the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, in other a lay down the conditions? When 
commodities are taken over by CARE, do the requirements of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation continue over to the ‘ultimate point of 
distribution, or are we saying, “You are a worthy organization; 
we are accepting the principle. Here are our commodities. At this 
point they are turned over to you for your management. We reserve 
the right of inspection on how good a job you do, and we can withhold 
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them if we do not like the job you are doing. You make arrangements 
for distribution and handle the whole thing and you do it in a com- 
mendable fashion or you don’t get commodities at some time or 
other.” 

Mr. Campsett. Congressman Poage made an important point ear- 
lier that he did not want a voluntary organization selling these com- 
modities to individuals overseas, and I think that is a valuable 
restriction. We do not want to get in the business of merchandising 
free commodities. We do not do that and I think you have the right 
to say that you must not make any money out of these things. 

Mr. Cootry. There is no complaint coming to Congress that I 
know anything about to the effect that CARE has been attempting 
to make a profit or to sell. But that is what CARE is now proposing. 

Mr. Camppett. No; we are not proposing to sell any of these 
commodities. 

Mr. Cootey. Yes; you are. CARE is proposing, if we give you 
$10 million worth of commodities, that it will go into a recipient 
country and say, “You give us 25 percent of the value of the com- 
modities.” That isa sale. It is not a sale at full value, but it is a 
sale at partial value. Then you work out a local arrangement whereby 
you use that counterpart fund for other constructive work such as 
education and sanitation and other things that have been mentioned. 

If I understand it, that is exactly what CARE proposes in this 
proposed draft. 

Mr. CampseL. It is not anything that we get. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not mean by profit. Certainly you do not get 
profit. Certainly you would control the expenditure of the counter- 
part fonds. 

Mr. Campse.u. On agreement with—— 

Mr. Cootry. On agreement with the local recipient group or coun- 
try. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Campseit. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That is something that is a departure from the pro- 
cedure which CARE has followed in the past. In other words, CARE 
has never required anybody to pay for anything that it has distributed. 

Mr. Campseti. No, but with the Government of Panama, for ex- 
ample, on the last distribution of milk, we could not raise the money 
to get the milk shipped from here to Panama so the wife of the Presi- 
dent of Panama went to a shipowner who was registered under 
Panamanian registry and said, “Wouldn’t you like to bring this milk 
in free for the children of Panama?” and they said, “Yes.” That 
was a bargaining arrangement. 

Mr. Cootey. Nothing went into the treasury of CARE? 

Mr. Campsety. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. It is a departure to the extent that I pointed out, and 
I think it is all right and Iam glad you approved it here on an experi- 
mental basis. I am trying to prove the idea that it has been advanced 
by CARE, certainly on an experimental basis—I am using CARE as 
an organization—to see what can be done and then as Mr. McIntire 
points out, our own officials will look at that and if it is satisfactory 
say, “You have done a good job, we will let you go further.” And if 
they did not, we will cut off the commodities. Do you know anything 
about the intergovernmental committee for European migration ? 

Mr. Camppety. No, I do not. 
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Mr. Cooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further? If not, we thank you 
igain, Mr. Campbell, for your appearance and the valuable informa- 
tion you have given the committee. 

Mr. Camppety. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock Tues- 
day morning. 

(The following statement was submitted to the committee :) 
STATEMENT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SocraAL WELFARE OF THE CATHOLIC ASSO- 
CIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON DISTRIBUTION OF 
UNITED STATES Foop SURPLUSES 


Che Christian conscience is saddened by the embarrassing surpluses of Amer- 

in agricultural products when a large proportion of the world’s population 
suffers from undernourishment or malnutrition. The world’s food-production 
problem is being attacked on a long-range basis within countries themselves and 
also internationally on a bilateral and multilateral basis. There are, however, 
imong the hungry millions of refugees, displaced persons, expellees, and other 
people in a special category, reduced to utter want by war, famine, or economic 
emergencies. Such victims are now found in many places around the globe, for 
example in West Germany, Italy. the Middle East, India, Pakistan, Vietnam, 
Hong Kong, Korea, and Japan. These people are in need of emergency food re- 
ief or supplementary feeding 

The United States Government as of February 10 owned outright or had on 

an the following surpluses: 659 million bushels of corn, almost 814) million 
bales of cotton, 178 million pounds of rice, 918 million bushes of wheat, over 36 
million bushels of barley, 47 million bushels of oats, 30 million bushels of soy- 
beans, 271 million pounds of butter, 282 million pounds of cheese, 470 million 


pounds of dry-milk solids. Nearly a half million dollars a day is paid for storage 
of this material. Wheat, corn, soybeans, dried-milk solids, and similar products 
re readily transportable. Wheat in particular is surplus in relation to annual 


United States production and needs. 

In removing such surpluses from its economy by free distribution the United 
States would not be interfering with any of the present normal trade channels, 
since those, nationally and internationally, who would receive surpluses are 
not purchasing, anyway. In cases where governments abroad wish to purchase 

d for distribution to their hungry, the United States should work out any 
exchanges for local currencies so that local economies will not be interfered 
vith. Of course, special efforts should be made to meet food needs at home. 
We recognize that this involves special problems of refrigeration, transport costs 
ind the like, but the Federal, State, and local governments can cooperate in 
working these out satisfactorily. Beyond this, however, Americans have an obli- 
gation in charity to distribute as much of these surpluses as possible to their 
needy brothers over the world. 

Religious and other voluntary agencies, such as NCWC War Relief Services, 
Church World Service, Lutheran World Action, and Jewish Welfare Services, 
vhich have real counterparts and valid distribution networks in the countries 
to be benefited, could have their programs implemented with surplus United 
States food products, particularly if the United States could pay packaging costs 
ind transportation costs to the points of distribution abroad. With planned 
programs and real people-to-people aid, these agencies can channel really sig- 

ificant amounts of food to those in need with the object of rehabilitation, not 
pauperization and waste. 


(Whereupon, at 5:08 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 4, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, dD. ( 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 1510, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, 
Belcher, McIntire, Williams, Harrison, Wampler, Cooley, Poage, 
Gathings, McMillan, Abernethy, Albert, Polk, Wheeler, Thompson, 

and Jones. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee has met this morning for the further consideration of bills pending 
before the committee for the disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

We have a number of witnesses today. It will probably be neces- 
sary to have an afternoon session, and even with an afternoon session 
it will likely be difficult for us to conclude unless we expedite the pro- 
ceedings as rapidly as possible. I hope that we can proceed with the 
questioning expeditiously, and that the witnesses will, as far as pos 
sible, limit their answers to the questions in order that we may hear 
all of the witnesses. I think one of the witnesses will file a statement 
but that will still leave seven witnesses whom we hope to hear today. 
We cannot run over until tomorrow because we expect to have the Sec 
retary of Agriculture here at that time. 

The first witness will be Mr. Read P. Dunn, representing the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Dunn, the Chair would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the record 2 letters, 1 from Andrew E. Rice, 
the executive director of the American Veterans Committee, and the 
other from Walter P. Reuther, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. These letters both deal with the disposal of surplus 
commodities and if there is no objection they will become a part of 
the record at this point, 

Also at this point I would like to ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the record a letter from Mr. James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, addressed to our colleague, John L. MeMillan, 
which deals with the use of surplus commodities in the Federal 


prisons. Mr. Bennett expected to be here today. It will not be 
possible for him to appear but he has said that his views are fully 
expressed in his letter. Without objection, it will be made a part 


of the record at this point. 
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(The letters are as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hops, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: I regret that earlier commitments made it im 
possible for me to appear before your committee on either April 29 or 30 or 
May 4. I am writing you this statement of the position of the CIO regarding 
the many bills before you relating to the distribution of so-called surplus foods 
and fibers within the United States and abroad. I hope you will bring it to 
the attention of other members of your committee and make it part of the 
record of your hearings. 

While we are not equipped and prepared to make choices and recommenda- 
tions in detail for or against the bills dealing with the disposition of surplus 
foods and fibers to hungry people here and in other countries, we do want to 
make some statements regarding principle, policy, and method. 

Positive action in this field at the earliest possible date is of vital impor- 
tance in terms of human welfare here and abroad and of the security of the 
free world. 

Foods are grown to be eaten and fibers are grown to be worn and used. 

As CIO representatives stated to your committee in hearings held across 
the country last fall and winter, we wholeheartedly support the basic principle 
you enunciated last August, that (a) abundant production of foods and fibers 
must be continued and (b) in order that farmers and their families will not 
be penalized for producing abundance, provision for maintaining farm income 
must be continued. 

In this connection, we again find it necessary to denounce the reckless and 
dangerous irresponsibility of Secretary of Agriculture Benson who persists 
in asserting over and over again that city people are opposed to firm farm 
price supports and that, if such supports are not reduced, nonfarm people will 
rise up in rebellion and destroy all measures for protecting farm income. This 
is argument by incitement and threat, not by logic. 

We know that farmers are a vital group of customers for the products of 
American mines, mills, shops, and factories. When farmers get fair prices, 
have money to buy and do not fear the future, markets, industrial production, 
and employment are good. 

We know only too well that the present economic recession, resulting in 
widespread hardship in thousands of industrial communities, is the sequel to 
a depression on America’s farms which started 18 months ago. 

We know that the farm programs of the past 20 years have helped farmers, 
helped workers, helped cur economy, helped strengthen our Nation and our 
security. 

We remember that food did help win the war and write the peace. Had 
more foods and fibers been used earlier, in larger quantities, and with more 
skill, a better peace would have been written before now. 

We do not resent, we do not object to, the continued use of firm price sup- 
ports, particularly if, as we assume, such use would be part of a sensible 
overall farm program in which farmers themselves would participate on the 
basis of democratic representation and voice in the formulation of policies 
and methods. 

We do not think that a cost of 35 cents per capita per year for the mainte- 
nance of farm income and a relatively high degree of economic health among 
farm people is too high an insurance premium to pay. 

Addressing ourselves to the bills before you, we are prepared to support 
plans and the appropriation of funds for the distribution of so-called surplus 
foods and fibers to schvolchildren, to the aged, to dependents, and to the 
unemployed by ways and means that will feed the hungry and clothe the ill- 
clad without being perverted into substitutes for, instead of supplements to, 
cash payments and other provisions already made for these groups in our 
population. 

Ideally, we would prefer that every American family receive enough cash 
income, in and as a part of the dynamic productive process, to buy adequate 
amounts of foods and fibers out of the wages, salaries, cash prices, and profits 
paid to industrial workers, farmers, professional persons, storekeepers, and 
other businessmen. That is why we are for higher minimum wages, why we are 
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advocating more nearly adequate old-age and survivors insurance payments, 
more nearly adequate unemployment compensation payments, a tax program 
to strengthen mass purchasing power, and freer collective bargaining so that 
wages can keep in healthy balance with continually accelerating technological 
development. 

But we recognize that, in the year 1954, in the present political and economic 
climate, such a desirable balance in the distribution of our vast industrial and 
agricultural production is not going to be achieved. Substantially all of the 
American people are not going to have all the money they need to buy adequate 
amounts of foods and fibers produced on American farms. ‘Therefore, the de- 
vices proposed in much of the legislation before you seem feasible, and, on that 
basis, we are prepared to endorse and support such steps at this time. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations supported the Marsliall plan, the 
shipment of wheat to India and, subsequently, to Pakistan, believing that all 
these expenditures were investments in international cooperation for the 
strengthening of the free world against the threat of Communist imperialism 
It is perhaps worthwhile to recall that, if we had used our so-called surplus 
foods and fibers more liberally immediately after the end of World War II, we 
would have helped to keep millions of persons and much territory on the free 
side of the Iron Curtain that now runs in a great are from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea and across Tibet to the China Sea. 

Above safe reserves to meet drought and other crop failure here at home 
we should be able to work out ways to move remaining so-called surpluses to 
those hungry and ill-clothed millions who comprise a major part of the uncom- 
mitted millions for whom the free world and the orbit of Communist imperial- 
ism are contending. I believe that this can be done by using methods developed 
since the war by Lord Boyd Orr, former Director General of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and others. Certainly this must be done 
without dumping that will create new distress in altempting to cal.eviate exist 
ing hunger and other needs, 

The products of America’s farms are, indeed, an arsenal of constructive 
weapons for peace. Offering hope to the poor and wretched peoples of many 
parts of the globe, they are weapons of peace far more powerful than atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. 

Certainly, we should be prepared to give full priority to using these weapons 
of peace in the struggle against poverty and distress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. ReutHer, President. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICR, 
BUREAU OF PRISONS, 
Washington, March 18, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN McMILLAN: I think you have made a most helpful 
and worthwhile proposal for disposal of surplus farm products in your bill, 
H. R. 8168. You suggest among other things that some of these commodities be 
ullocated to Federal, State, and local penal and correctional institutions. 

It may have come to your attention that because of limited appropriations 
we are not able to purchase butter and instead are procuring upward of 225,000 
pounds of oleomargarine each year. Presently we are paying in the neighborhood 
of 17 cents per pound for this spread. We have attempted to make arrangements 
with the Department of Agriculture for the procurement of a similar amount 
of butter at the same price, but have been unable to complete satisfactory ar- 
rangements because of certain restrictions in the present policy with regard to 
packaging and shipping. 

Under your bill, I take it, that we could perfect arrangements to procure 
our present allowance for butter or butter substitutes at a competitive price 
with margarine, and in addition we would be able to obtain without cost addi- 
tional butter and dairy products which could be used to enrich the present 
diet. 

As you may know, our present allowance for food is 45 cents per man per day. 
We would of course like to provide a somewhat better diet. As it is, the allow- 
ance for oleomargarine is sufficient only to permit of its being served but one meal 
per day. Our average consumption is limited to about 9 pounds per person per 
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year or a little more than half the amount of margarine and butter consumed 
yearly per free citizen, which I understand now to be about 17 pounds. 

Approximately the same situation applies with respect to cheese, where our 
average consumption is approximately 3 pounds per prisoner per year compared 
with 7 pounds per person for the civilian population. 

The situation in our institutions with respect to dairy products is somewhat 
better generally speaking than in most of the State institutions. There are ap 
proximately 160,000 prisoners presently in State institutions, and I have no doubt 
that if your bill were enacted it would be possible for State institutions to 
absorb upward of 2 million pounds of butter and a proportionate amount of 
cheese without reducing their present purchases in the open market of dairy 
products. 

I am sure you realize the importance of food to the morale and discipline of a 
correctional institution, and it would greatly boost these, I feel sure, if your bill 
were enacted and some of these surplus commodities made available to State and 
Federal penal and correctional institutions. You also would be contributing con- 
siderably to upbuilding the health of young juvenile delinquents who are presently 
committed to training schools of all types, if these schools could qualify to receive 
surplus commodities in the same proportion as is presently available for the 
school-lunch program. There are now about 37,000 children in public and private 
training schools for juvenile delinquents. 

If 1 can be of any service to you in promoting the enactment of the bill, I 
hope you will call upon me. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES V. BENNETT, 
Director. 


AMERICAN VETERANS CoMMITTER, INC., 
Washington 9, D. C., April 30, 1954. 
Hon. Criirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hope: May I express on behalf of the American Veterans Committee 
our concern with the developing of a sound program for distributing United 
States farm surpluses. This is no mere problem affecting America’s farmers; 
this is a problem in which all Americans have an important stake. 

\VC’s seventh national convention last December adopted overwhelmingly the 
ollowing resolution: “Accumulated surpluses should be utilized to improve the 
nutrition of those still suffering from inadequate diet and of our friends in 
othcr countries * * *.” 

With our surpluses steadily mounting, we urge that immediate and imagina- 
tive thought be given to making available this abundance to those here and 
abroad who need more food. 

I should appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of the hearings 
you are now conducting on farm surplus disposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW E. Rice, E.recutive Director. 

The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Dunn, we will be glad to have you 


pre weed. 


STATEMENT OF READ P. DUNN, JR., DIRECTOR, FOREIGN TRADE 
DIVISION, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Dunn. Thank you. My name is Read P. Dunn. Iam director 
of the foreign trade division of the National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica. The National Cotton Council is an organization composed of 
the six segments of the United States cotton industry—producers, 
ginners, warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, cotton merchants, and 
cotton spinners. My remarks will be addressed to the subject of 
accepting foreign currencies as a means of stimulating agricultural 
exports and of removing surpluses. 
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This committee is fully aware of the fact that our agricultural 
exports have been declining in volume, in value, and as a percentage 
of our total trade and that, largely as a consequence, our surpluses 
have been mounting. Statistics have been presented to the committee 
and I will not repeat them. 

Obviously we cannot continue piling up agricultural surpluses. 
Some practical w ay must be found to cut these surpluses down to 
manageable size. Some way must also be found to prevent future 
accumulation to burdensome levels. 

In this statement I shall confine my remarks to cotton. Before 
talking about proposals for disposing of excessive supplies, it may be 
helpful briefly to analyze the causes of this present accumulation and 
to review the factors in the present situation in order to measure the 
problem. 

In cotton we are suffering from after effects of the Korean war. 
Foreign countries increased cotton production under the stimulation 
of high prices during the latter part of 1950 and early 1951 which 
resulted from the scarcity that prevailed during the latter part of 
1950. Hoping to maintain this new-found prosperity, many foreign 
producing countries established high cotton price-support programs 


to further encourage production. But world prices broke before the 
1951 crop was sold, and governments such as Brazil impounded most 
of their exportable surplus under their cotton loan programs. As : 
result we did a land-office business that season, exporting nearly 6 
million bales. Actually we oversold the market for United States 
cotton that year. After about a year the economic strain of carry 
ing cotton instead of exporting it became more than other foreign 
producing countries could bear financially. All foreign-producing 


countries which had built up large stocks were forced to take steps 
to liquidate them. ‘They did so in most cases by pricing their cotton 
just enough under ours to move it. While they were unloading, our 
exports fell to the very low level of about 3 million bales last year. 
There were some other factors that contributed to this low level of 
cotton exports. Reduced textile activity and price uncertainty which 
discouraged foreign-consuming countries from carrying large stocks 
affected the demand for United States cotton, but the supply position 
of our chief competitors was the most import int. 

Now the surpluses in foreign countries have been liquidated. We 
estimate that total stocks of cotton in the free foreign world will be 
only about 8 million bales at the end of this season, which is—and 
this is quite important—the lowest level in relation to consumption 
we have ever seen. Foreign cotton consumption is at an all-time peak 
and shows no sign of slackening at the present time. Furthermore, 
there is no indication that the foreign crop will expand significantly 
this year. Also, our price is now fully competitive and has been for 
several months. Under the circumstances, we believe the opportunity 
for exporting cotton next season will be significantly greater than it 
is this year. 

We are also hopeful the textile recession in this country has about 
run its course, and that domestic cotton consumption will soon begin 
to show an increase. There is some evidence to indicate that much 
of the recent decline in the rate of mill producing in this country 
may be attributed to the reduction in inventories along the line and 
not to any decrease in what we term in-use consumption. Of course, 
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what happens in general business conditions in the United States will 
no doubt influence future textile activity here as well as abroad. Bar- 
ring any major downswing in economic activity, there is good reason 
to hope the total offtake of United States cotton next season may be 
a million to a million and a half bales greater than this marketing 
year. If crop yields this season are not appreciably above normal, 
our surplus stocks should be reduced significantly. With another year 
of controls our stocks may well be down to manageable size. 

So the task of cutting down our surpluses in cotton is by no means 
an impossible one. We should get a great deal of help from natural 
developments. Any special programs which will stimulate consump- 
tion will reduce the surplus further and will ease the strain of pro- 
duction controls in future years. 

Now let us consider the opportunities of stimulating consumption. 
One of the most complex and baffling problems in expanding our ex- 
ports of cotton as well as other agricultural commodities in foreign 
markets will be financing. This problem persists despite the fact 
that dollar purchasing power of the rest of the world is higher now 
than at any time since the end of World War IL. Asa matter of fact, 
during last year foreigners increased their gold and dollar reserves by 
$2.5 billion to an all-time high of $23 billion. However, there are two 
aspects of this development which should be considered. 

The first is that the present level of foreign reserves of gold and 
dollars, although higher than before World War II, is less adequate 
because of higher unit price of commodities and because of the increase 
in the volume of imports required in the rest of the world. 

The other point is that most all projections indicate dollar earnings 
of the rest of the world this year may not be as high as last year. 
Reduction in foreign aid and some reduction in United States im- 
ports are the principal reasons given for the expected decline in for- 
eign dollar earnings. Though the rest of the world may still earn 
as much or somewhat more than it spends this calendar year, the fear 
of a reduction in cash balances in the future may cause many coun- 
tries to husband their dollars carefully and to conserve dollar exchange 
where possible. Of course, there may be quite a difference between 
countries in this situation. 

Actually, we expect the rest of the world will have enough dollars 
next year to buy a much larger volume of cotton from us, but the 
question is, Can they be persuaded to spend their dollars for this pur- 
pose? We have seen that countries forced by the pressure to save dol- 
lars resort to barter and bilateral agreements to use nondollar cotton 
first, even if it is somewhat more expensive. Some of these countries 
are under tremendous pressure to increase synthetic fiber production 
in order to increase national self-sufficiency and to cut down dollar 
expenditures for cotton imports. The situation varies considerably 
ly countries, as we said earlier. There are undoubtedly many coun- 
tries which could and would expand their cotton imports from the 
United States if their dollar availabilities were greater. There area 
few countries where consumption of cotton may actually be limited at 
this present time by the lack of sufficient foreign exchange to import 
cotton. Italy, for example, is a country with a delicate balance of pay- 
ments problem. In this situation the Italian Government is en- 
couraging greater use of synthetics and bilateral trading mainly as 
an effort to protect its exchange position. There are other countries 
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such as Japan where dollar balances are falling and where serious ex- 
change problems may be anticipated in the future. 

In these cases, of course, making the currencies of these countries 
more useful in financing imports would facilitate imports. It is our 
view that the most effective w: iy to approach this problem is for the 
United States to establish a clear, concise, and coordinated foreign 
economic policy which seeks to develop a level of international tr: ade 
as high as possible consistent with the national interest. This means 
we must have a policy which recognizes the need for expanding for- 
eign purchasing power by increasing our imports of goods and serv- 
ices and our foreign investments in a manner of course which is con- 
sistent with our overall interest. Only by this means is it going to 
be possible to build foreign purchasing power high enough to main- 
tain the level of agricultural exports against the trends. What we 
mean by that is this: For 50 years agricultural exports have been 
declining as a percentage of our total exports. After the war this 
trend was temporarily reversed. Recently, however, the downward 
trend has been resumed, and for the time being it appears even to 
have been accentuated. In the past few years exports of agricul- 
tural commodities have declined 30 percent while exports of many 
classes of manufactured goods have actually increased. 

In this same connection it is necessary that everything possible 
be done to restore the convertibility of currencies as soon as possible 
around the world. There is probably nothing which can be done 
that would stimulate trade any more than a return to general currency 
convertibility. It certainly is the answer in cases where a country’s 
imports are actually limited by the lack of the right kind of foreign 
exchange. Fortunately the chances of convertibility now look better 
than they have in a long time. England in effect has gone con- 
vertible on grains and most of its basic raw material imports. Futures 
trading at the Cotton Exchange in Liverpool will be reopened the last 
of this month and British spinners will be allowed to buy American 
cotton in dollars when and as they choose. 

There is additional evidence to support the report that the British 
are considering going to full convertibility as soon as they think 
their reserves are sufficient and are satisfied that the United States 
economy is on an even keel. Germany has taken a long step forward 
to convertibility, including removal of restrictions on cotton and cer- 
tain other agricultural products. Currencies in Belgium and some 
of the other countries will return to convertibility. Certainly every- 
thing should be pointed in the direction of currency convertibility 
and no action should be taken in the hope of a temporary gain which 
would retard and postpone true convertibility. 

Accepting local currencies in lieu of dollars might be useful in some 
of these cases as a temporary expedient. I have gone into this detail 
to point up the conditions under which cotton exports may conceivably 
be stimulated by the acceptance of local currency in lieu of dollars. 
There are only a very few countries so desperate for foreign exchange 
that they could be expected to increase cotton purchases if allowed to 
pay in their own currencies, regardless of the terms. Most of our 
customers, which by the way are the stronger industrial nations, are 
not desperate and can be expected to spend their own currency in lieu 
of dollars only when it is clearly to their advantage to do so. Thus 
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the conditions under which we accept their currency becomes very 
important. The conditions may well govern the extent to which the 
program is effective. 

One of the most important aspects of this offer to sell for local cur- 
rency is how it will affect consumption. Unless the ability and will- 
ingess of individual consumers to buy cotton textiles is improved, 
simply allowing the importer to pay in his own currency instead of 
dollars will not necessarily expand total consumption. As we pointed 
out earlier there are only a few countries where we think cotton con- 
sumption would be increased merely by the expedient of making more 
cotton available. There are many countries where consumer demand 
for cotton goods could be stimulated by effective advertising and sales 
promotion, especially where people have enough income to be able to 
exercise some choice as to how they spend it. But to the vast majority 
of the population of the foreign world, having another shirt or dress 
will remain only a dream until their purchasing power is increased. 

Therefore, any program to be attractive from the point of view of 
the recipient country must offer the opportunity of enabling that 
country to expand consumption. This of course leaves out the con- 
sideration of incentive pricing which might affect cash savings, et 
cetera. But that is another subject. 

To the extent that programs for the sale of cotton for local cur 
rencies provide that these currencies be used to encourage production, 
productivity, et cetera, and thus create employment and added in 
come, they will tend to encourage consumption. The use of local 
currency for market development work such as the development of 
efficient garment manufacturing plants and better distribution sys- 
tems to reduce the cost of clothing would contribute to greater con- 
sumption. Again the question must be raised, of course, as to whether 
it is more desirable to make direct investments for such purposes or 
to make them indirectly in a way that may help move some of our 
agricultural surpluses at the moment. 

Of course relief programs are a means to increase consumption. 
There are many people around the world that could eat more and who 
could wear more clothes if they were given free of charge. But the 
cost of giving away agricultural commodities is staggering. A review 
of the various cotton relief programs tried during the thirties indi- 
cates that it costs about a dollar to give away 15 cents worth of cotton. 
That is just about in line with the value of cotton in the retail price 
of finished cotton goods. The mattress program was an exception. 
rhe gross costs in this case were only about double. 

Per haps the dollar costs of an international welfare program to the 
United States would be reduced by whatever part of the cost of 
processing, fabrication, and distribution that is shouldered by the 
recipient country, but even then the dollar costs would be high, and 
there is no indication the total cost would be lower than it would be 
otherwise. Even under relief programs it is difficult to move cotton 
as clothing to low-income people or even to refugees without displac- 
ing many sales that otherwise would be made to these people, whatever 
they may amount to. 

This is not to say that we feel there should be no foreign relief 
program involving agricultural commodities. It is entirely possible 
that a continuation of the foreign relief bill to relieve famine, disaster. 
and distress of some type such as this, may be entirely proper, with 
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some stated limitation in the amount involved. But this is not to 
be confused with general-welfare programs that become a part of the 
regular and full-time agricultural program as a means of regularly 
disposing of surpluses. 

One of the most importi int aspects of this problem deserving atten- 
tion is the problem of increasing our share of exports to a certain 
market nal to the rest of the world. If we get a larger percentage 
of total cotton exports it will likely be so at someone else’s expense. 
There is certainly nothing wrong about trying to increase one’s busi- 
ness. In fact, it would be wrong if we were willing to freeze the 
pattern. Ithink we want to maintain not only the spirit but the letter 
of the competitive system. That is the principle that has made this 
country what it is today. The question, of course, turns on the means 
and whether the ends justify the means. I do not think there is any 
question that some of our competitors have taken and are still taking 
markets at our expense by unapproved means, including barters and 
hidden subsidies of all kinds, especially subsidies that are hidden in 
multiple-exchange conversion rates. 

We certainly do not think we should be held to a low level of 
exports which resulted from such practices on the sea of our com- 
petitors. At the same time I think we all realize that the United 
States cannot afford to use its position, its money, or its surpluses 
to break the economies of the other friendly countries. We might 
easily create worse headaches than we would cure. A way must be 
found to stimulate our exports that will be fair and that will not 
unduly disrupt the trade of friendly countries. 

There is another principle that is extremely important as we try to 
devise means of increasing our agricultural exports, and that is the 
principle of private trade. Whatever is done should not tear down 
the established marketing system. We are very proud of the market- 
ing system in cotton, which has been built up over the course of more 
than a hundred years. It has been said, and I think it is true, that 
no other commodity with so many quality differences moves through 
the channels of trade as efficiently and at as low cost as does cotton. 
We think that we must rely upon this effective system and the intimate 
knowledge which the private shippers have of the varied requirements 
of the many individual mills abroad if we want to expand. our exports 
and the consmption of our products. Extreme care must be exercised 
at all times under any of these surplus diversion programs to avoid 
government-to-government sales which bypass normal commercial 
channels and thus tend to destroy private trade. This danger is 
always present in these special programs. 

At the same time care must be exercised to assure that these special 
sales under surplus removal programs do not simply displace a sale 
that would otherwise have been made through the normal course of 
events and through the normal channels of trade. I think we should 
also avoid trying to distort the pattern of our exports too much. We 
could conceivably take special actions today to stimulate temporarily 
our cotton exports, but have we gained anything if it is at the expense 
of tomorrow’s business ? 

This point is so important I would like to illustrate it. There has 
been considerable discussion and some testimony before congressional 
committees regarding the possibility of using cotton to pay German 
subcontractors building airbases for us in Spain. If this were done 
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these subcontractors in all probability would have to resell the cotton 
in Germany to local spinners to get marks, which is what they pre- 
sumably want. Since German spinners are allowed to buy all the 
United States cotton they want freely, such a transaction would simply 
displace a sale that would otherwise be made through the normal 
channels of trade. It is a roundabout and complicated method of 
handling the transaction, and it is an unnatural way to do business. 
It shifts the marketing function to people who are unfamiliar with 
the business. Doubtless the United States would end up paying extra 
costs that would inevitably be incurred through inflated charges for 
building the base. There is grave danger that we would not sell more 
cotton but merely spend more money. Not only would we fail to 
expand cotton exports more than they would otherwise have been, but 
we would be destroying our normal marketing system in the process. 

Selling surplus commodities for foreign currencies has definite 
advantages over outright grants. First, there is less danger of inter- 
fering with the normal commercial channels of trade. Secondly, even 
in cases where the local currency is returned to the individual country 
for economic development or to expand future markets, the United 
States has the opportunity of exerting considerable influence in deter- 
mining how and for what such currencies may be used. 

With regard to the proposals for the sale of agricultural com- 
modities for local currencies, I would like to read the short resolu- 
tion passed by the delegate membership of the National Cotton 
Council at its recent annual meeting in Atlanta. [Reading:] 

Resolved, That, where it is determined that the lack of dollar exchange is 
limiting the consumption of American cotton, local currencies be accepted in 
payment as a temporary expedient until currency convertibility is achieved, 
and that agreements with foreign countries on our acceptance of these currencies 
provide 
(a) That such trade should be in addition to sales that would otherwise 

be made; 

(b) That currency received from such sales be exchanged at the official 
rate; 

(c) That the foreign trade of friendly nations is not unduly disrupted; 

(d) That cotton moved in this manner is through the private channels 
of trade; and 

(e) That proper restrictions be placed around the acceptance and dis- 
posal of foreign currencies so as to insure the Government obtaining the 
value of such currencies. 

With specific regard to legislation, the identical bills which have 
been introduced by Congressmen Harrison, Poage, Abernethy, and 
others represent the work of a great many people and a number of 
farm and commodity organizations. These bills seek to provide a 
practical means of stimulating exports under difficult circumstances, 
as a temporary expedient. They also seek to provide the vital safe- 
guards W hich we have been discussing. 

Any other legislation which is considered for this purpose should 
by all means embody the basic principles which we have outlined 
and should include the safeguards described. 

As stated earlier we are inclined to view this approach of accepting 
local currencies as a temporary expedient and not as the answer to 
the agricultural problem or even to the export problem. These pro- 
posals should not be thought of as a substitute for reestablishing 
currency convertibility, and should not be allowed to retard or inter- 
fere with the establishment of a clear, concise, and coordinated foreign 
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economic policy, as these things are basic to the solution of our long- 
range foreign-trade problem. 

Asa tempor ary expedient we believe a program for accepting local 
currencies under proper safeguards may help us expand our exports 
to a certain extent, cut down our surpluses, and ease the strain of 
production controls. For these re: isons, we believe this program de- 
serves a trial. 

The CHarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Dunn, for your 
very helpful statement. I have heard the question raised about the 
acceptance of foreign currencies, that if we should adopt a general 
policy along that line it might result in some countries simply ex- 
panding their currency and putting themselves in a worse financial 
condition than they might have been in before. Have you given any 
thought to that criticism? It has been raised. 

Mr. Dunn. Let me be sure I get the question. Do you mean that 
by increasing the country’s expenditures that it would have an infla- 
tionary effec t upon the economy ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. The contention has been made that some 
countries might simply expand their currency, issue more currency, 
for the purpose of purchasing commodities with local currency and 
thereby increase inflation in those countries and put themselves in a 
worse financial position than they might have been before. 

Mr. Dunn. If the expansion of the money in circulation is, let us 
say, equal to the expansion of consumer goods made available in the 
same economy, it would seem one would offset the other. There are 
some countries where I think you could definitely say that providing 
raw materials which can be made into consumer goods, would have a 
deflationary effect. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I wanted to get your reaction to that criticism. 

Mr. Dunn. I cannot see that inflation would result unless cur- 
rency was expanded without a commensurate increase in consumer 
goods. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Cooley has some questions. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Dunn, you SR to the committee the resolu- 
tion adopted by the members of the National Cotton Council at its 
recent meeting in Atlanta, which very carefully safeguards the private 
trade channels in cotton. 

Do you think that under the resolution it would be possible to move 
any substantial amount of cotton into foreign markets? 

Mr. Dunn. That is a very good question, Mr. Cooley. I do not 
know how to give a specific answer as to how many bales might be 
moving. We are moving approximately $50 million worth of cotton 
under the present section 550 program. 

The legislation under consideration is somewhat more liberal than 
550, and if the liberalization means vee business then we might 
have somewhat more business under the liberalized program. 

Mr. Cootey. How many bales oid you move under 550? 

Mr. Denn. Approximately $50 million worth have been financed 
to the present date. 

The Cuarrman. Under the restriction in your resolution I wonder 
if you think we could move any appreci: able amount of cotton in the 
current year or next year. The limitations placed upon such trans- 
actions by your resolution would be certainly as restrictive as 550 is; 
would it not? 
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Mr. Dunn. We do not think so, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. In what way does your resolution liberalize the pro- 
visions of 550 4 

Mr. Dunn. We do not spec ifie: ally cover one of the prob lems of 550 
today. There are two big things. Under the 550 concept, most of this 
monev isina gener il pot and the fore ion country knows that if they 
do not take it under the 550 system that it is very likely they will get 
it anyhow under the military program by milit ry expenditures in 

e form or another. 

That has made it difficult to negotiate contracts under the 550. 
Another difliculty has been the requirement on usual marketings. In 
other words, that this be over and above what they took in some 
prey OUS period. 

Now we also feel that there is no point in making a special arrange- 
ment for sale in local currencies if it is simply displacing a sale which 
would otherwise have been made in the normal course of events. 

Mr. Coorry. I certainly would agree to that and I am sure the 
committee would agree that we do not want to displace legitimate 
sales in private trade channels, but what we do want to do is to in- 
crease the export ot American cotton. 

I am wondering if under your resolution there is any possibility 
of increasing exports of American cotton, because as I understand 
the resolution you practically restrict the transactions to the ordinary 
business transactions in private trade channels. 

You certainly would not have any objection to the Federal Govern- 
ment selling some of its great stocks and inventories of cotton into 
world markets if that did not displace private transactions. 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. We think that just about anywhere that a sale 
can be made it is possible to allow the trade to handle it. Somebody 
has got to handle it. We do not think that would limit the amount. 

Mr. Cootry. We had the same situation presented to us with refer- 
ence to grain, and I think this committee would do everything possible 
to protect the established distribution system and the rights of private 
businessmen to carry on that business in a normal way, but we have 
what many people consider to be a rather abnormal situation, merely 
because we have an abundant supply of cotton and other commodities 
at the moment. 

You do not visualize that the present situation is permanent, do 
vou? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sit 

Mr. Cootry. Your statement clearly indicates that within a short 
time, under proper controls and proper management this cotton in- 
ventory will be down to the point where it will be manageable. Sup- 
pose we did nothing other than that which is provided by your resolu- 
tion, I am wondering if we would increase in any substantial way our 
exports of cotton. 

Mr. Dunn. I think as much as you could conceivably do otherwise, 
Mr. Cooley, and for this reason: that the main objective of this pro- 
gram under consideration, the acceptance of foreign currencies, is to 
put the foreign country in funds—in other words, to give that country 
purchasing power. 

Mr. Cootry. And to enable the country to buy cotton which it other- 
wise would not be able to buy ¢ 
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Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. So that main objective of the program can 
be accomplished at the same time that you carry out these safeguards 
to your normal private trade. 

Mr. Cootry. You mentioned Spain in connection with the building 
of the airport there. Those transactions would conte mpl: ite transfer 
of American cotton to German contractors who would build the a 
port in Spain and you think that cotton ultim: itel} would find its way 
into Germany and displ: ice anormal transaction ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. A means of accomplishing that point of using 
it for military purposes, let’s say, to defray military expenses might 
very easily be done, for instance by selling the cotton to Spain for 
nested which is the Spanish currency and then using those pesetas 
to pay off the Spanish contractors, German subcontractors, or any 
body else. 

Mr. Cootry. Then the cotton would most likely end up in Barcelona 
where you think it would be more appropriate to send it ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, the Barcelona mills are equipped to 
use our cotton ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. I am inclined to agree with that. In the first place, 
I was wondering why we were going to Spain to contract to bring 
German labor down to Spain to build an airport. Is that your under 
standing ? 

Mr. Dunn. I am not too familiar with the transaction. TI did un 
derstand that the German contractors were involved. I had heard 
that mentioned but I cannot say that I know that of my own know] 
edge. 

Mr. Cootry. In your own statement representing the great cotton 
council you have not said a word about the set-aside provision. What 
do you think about that ? 

Mr. Dunn. We have no established position on the set-aside, Mr. 
Cooley. 

Mr. Cooter. What? 

Mr. Dunn. We have no established position on that phase of it. 

Mr. Cooter. You mean your council could not have any views with 
reference to the proposed set-aside of a substantial amount of the 
inventory ? 

Mr. Dunn. I am not in a position to go into that right now. That 
is not in the foreign-trade field. 

Mr. Cootry. I know but it affects the foreign trade. If you take 
$214 million of inventories and set them aside and pretend we do not 
have them, and try to forget it. You know as a matter of fact it still 
is going to be hanging over the market. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. I have not any very fixed views about it either but I 
do not re present the cotton coune il: L am trying to represent : ill the 
people. I thought certainly that the cotton council would be ima 
position to olive us its views on the adv isability of this set aside, 

Mr. Dunn. Inasmuch as it is a part of the price program, we have 
not tried to act on it. As you know, we try assiduously at all time 
to keep away from the domestic price-support program leaving that 
to the field of farm organizations. 
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Mr. Cootey. We have been told that our price-support program has 
priced American cotton out of the world market. I notice on page 1 
of your statement you indicate that other countries have supported 
the price of cotton. Can you tell us more about that ‘ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. That is in my field. I can discuss that with 
you. It is quite true that a number of other countries have priced 
themselves out of the market in the last few years. Brazil is the 
outstanding example. 

After the outbreak of the Korean war, when stocks of cotton around 
the world were not large, they were on the small side, the scarcity and 
scarce buying stimulated prices of cotton everywhere. Many of the 
foreign growths went to 70, 80, 90 cents a pound. Some of the qual- 
ities of Egypt’s cotton went to $1.50 or $1.75 a pound. 

The Brazilians and some other countries thought that they had a 
good thing which they would like to maintain so expecting undoubt- 
edly that the war would continue for some while they pegged their 
loans at rather high levels. 

Brazil put ina Joan as I recall of around 54 cents a pound. 

Mr. Cooter. Was that loan somewhat like ours? 

Mr. Dunn. Inthe main. The principle was the same. Not nearly 
asinvolved. The general principle was the same. 

Mr. AperNETHY. For what year was that? 

Mr. Dunn. That was for 1951. 

Mr. AperNnETHY. 1951 crops? 

Mr. Dunn. And 1952. 

Mr. Cooter. And 1952? 

Mr. Dunn. In 1952 they had a program at a somewhat lower rate. 
They impounded the exportable surplus of two crops. Some of the 
other countries did about the same thing. Egypt had a very high 
loan rate the first year and impounded its exportable surplus. 

Those were the only two countries that had loan programs similar 
toours. Some of the Middle Eastern countries had modified programs 
where the government gave authority to some buying organization in 
the country to buy at a certain price, but the price would change from 
time to time, so it is a modified program, but the effect of those pro- 
grams around the world was to impound several million bales of cotton. 

Mr. Cooter. Is that cotton still impounded ? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. That is quite interesting. During the year 
when they were putting their cotton into storage our exports went up 
to close to 6 million bales. That went on for approximately 18 months 
in these other countries—2 years. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Why did they continue to hold their cotton off the 
world market ? 

Mr. Dunn. Nobody knows. I will make this further comment on 
it. You can see how difficult it was. 

Mr. AsrernetHy. I do not want to sidetrack you. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Coorzy. Let him finish. You asked him why they held it off 
the market. They held it off the market because of the high loan rate, 
is that right? ” 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Coorry. Just like we are holding ours off the market. 

Mr. Dunn. That is how they did it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Because of their high investment? 
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Mr. Dunn. The investment in the cost of production and the loan 
are two different things really. 

Mr. Anernetuy. As I understand it, they held it off the market 
because of their high investment which resulted from their loan 
program. 

Mr. Dunn. That is right. It was held off by their loan program. 

Mr. Cootry. How did they get it into the world market? Did they 
just accept the loss? 

Mr. Dunn. That is right. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Something we refused to do. 

Mr. Dunn. They did it in different and devious ways. The Brazil- 
ian Government finally realized that it was broke. It was stated that 
before she impounded the second crop she had up to 25 percent of 
the country’s total cash reserves of the country tied up in cotton and 
under the economic pressure of paying the postal clerks and so forth 
she had to liquidate her stocks, so she dickered for some 6 months in 
an effort to sell it in bulk at cheap prices and in many ways. 

Brazil finally ended up by using a multiple exchange rate system. 


Mr. Cootrey. That involved a certain amount of subsidies, did it not ? 
Mr. Dunn. Yes. 


Mr. Cootrey. Then if Brazil and if Egypt—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. Inquire if there were other countries that did it 
at the same time. 

Mr. Cootry. I understood you to say that there were three countries 
that had programs comparable with ours, and other countries had 

certain buying policies, the effect of which was to establish prices 
and so forth. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. These are the two countries that you would compare 
with the American cotton program ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. How can we compete in the world market unless we 
make up our minds that we, too, will sustain a loss as we go into 
the world markets with our cotton inventories. It seems to me that is 
one alternative, and to hold this cotton until we can bring the supply 
into a manageable position, using your own expression, is about the 
only two alternatives we have. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. We have been talking about extreme condi- 
tions. Now it is interesting to observe that when the economic pres- 
sure reached the breaking point, they had to move, they did move, 
and they moved by pricing it enough below ours to enable the move- 
ment, but it is moved now, and as we also indicated by the figures, 
the high rate of textile c activity—that is, cotton consumption around 
the world—and the low rate of our own exports has taken the foreign 
stocks down to a very low level, so at the end of this season we expect 
stocks in other producing countries and foreign-consuming countries 
to be down to about the lowest level we have ever seen it in relation 
to consumption, and there is no indication right now that the foreign 
crop is going to be expanded very much. 

Our cotton has been fully competitive in price now for about 5 
months, so that the competitive situation is strengthened—that is, 
our competitive situation—greatly. 

Mr. Cootey. You realize that this committee is considering gen- 
eral farm legislation ? 
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Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CooLtey. And that the committee has been considering general 
farm legislation for many, many months during the entire recess. 
| do not mean the Easter recess but the summer recess. ‘The com- 
mittee conducted hearings throughout the country to obtain all the 
information possible. 

Are you in a position to speak on the proposed reduction from 
YU percent to io percent of parity 4 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir 

Mr. CooLry. Does anyone connected with your organization intend 
to appear here? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. As I think you will recall, and as Mr. Aber- 
nethy certainly knows, we have maintained a strict policy ot not 
getting into the question of domestic price support, reserving that 
to the overall agricultural org@aniZatlons. 

Mr. Cootey. For my information, no cotton textile manufacturers 
are members of youl organization, are they ¢ 

Mr. DuNN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coo.ry. You have in your Cotton Council members of the 
cotton-textile group ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. ‘Lhe tarmers, the ginners, the warehousemen, seed crush- 
ers, the merchants, and the spinners. 

Mr. Coo_ey. Your organization is primarily interested in expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad; is that the idea ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir 

Mr. CooLry. ‘The Cotton ¢ ouneil recently sent a cotton mission on 
a trip around the world in an effort to find new markets for American 
cotton: did it not 4 

Mr. Dunn. Better ways of using cotton, yes, sir, and so forth, with 
Dean ¢ ampbell. 

Mr. (CooLeEyY. ] he dean of our text ile st hool Ih North Carolina ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes; North Carolina State. They did a fine job in 
india and Japan. ae report a very encouraging prospect 

Mr. Cooter. He is the best dean of the best agricultural school 
all the world. Iam sure hi did a good job. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hill has a question. 

Mr. Hitt. On page 10 of your remarks, Mr. Dunn, you say “for the 
sale of agricultural commodities.” 

You include in all that statement all types and kinds of agricultural 
commodities for local currencies in the middle of page 10. Is that 
correct ¢ 

You say “with regard to the proposals for the sale of agricultural 
commodities for local currencies.” Now you are not talking about 
cotton only. You are talking about all sales of all agricultural com- 
modities. Yes or no? 

hor ~ Dr “¢ The proposals involve all commodities as I understand 

Mr. Hill 

Take: Hitt. Now coming down to those five things that your organ- 
ization makes very clear your position on the exchange of agricultural 
commodities, let’s say for some of the currencies. Let me ask you 
now: Are you talking about surpluses? What I cannot quit get clear 
is this: What do you mean, 1n that line I asked about. coupled with the 
five things you recommend ¢ 
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Are you talking about the sale of surpluses or are you just talking 
about the sale of cotton? There is quite a difference in my mind, to 
my way of thinking. 

Mr. Dunn. You are asking the question as to whether the provi 
sion of our resolution ought to be applied to any surplus agricultural 
commodities sold under the program ¢ 

Mr. Hinxw. And also cotton surpluses. Or are you just talking 
about cotton sales that are usu lly conduc ted ? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Hiri. What do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. These five provisions are intended to apply to the sur 
plus agricultural commodities which are sold under the redial 
removal program. 

Mr. Hinn. That ine a cotton also 4 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, si 

Mr. Hintu. I have sal myself the question in the last page of your 
summary, Why you could apply everything you say and it would not 
cause any difficulty, because you say “substitute for reestablishing cur 
rency convertibility” and you also. say “coordinated foreign economic 
policy,” so no one would object to anything you state in your final 
conclusion. The only trouble we get into- and isn’t this a’ fact—the 
only trouble we vet into, the only area of argument or diffe rence of 
opinion, is whether you would pile up these surpluses here in th 
country, with the Federal Government lending the mone Vv « 
plus as a certain percent of the value or whether you would rather 
barter it away in foreign currency and see what you can do with the 
currency in the long pull. 

In other words, it is not a temporary affair at all. This is a perma 
nent planned program, and I am sure the saidlidléle that we will 
consider on surpluses, this will be a permanent program in the dispos 
tion of surplus products. That is what I am driving at. 

Therefore your objections, if you have any at all, to some of the cur 
rencies are not—I will not say very rigid or very much force or effect, 
because you are in favor of doing it, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Dunn. Oh. ves. There is no disagreement there. We are in 
favor of doing it. 

Mr. Hitz. But you want certain regulations, and I think we can 
agree on that, because I am frankly of the opinion that in there may 
appear your two- price system. 

What is the diffe ‘rence in selling cotton or wheat either toa foreign 
country and taking foreign currencies of which you are not certain of 
the value in 5 years’ time, we will say—what is the difference between 
that type of work or sale than if you argued for a 2-price system, 
because that is exactly what you are getting into; is that correct? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. We think that there have to be some ife 
guards put around that. 

Mr. Hiri. And in those safeguards we could also say we could not. 
that we are not going to take a half price for this, we will hold it for. 
let’s say, an increased value of the foreign country’s currency. We 
have no control over the foreign country’s currency, ‘however carefully 
we may try to work this program out. 

Mexico told us that the other d: av, because I never saw one item in 
the daily paper which even indica ted that Mexico was coing to take 
one-third off of the valne of their curren ve Did you? 
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Mr. Dunn. No sir. 

Mr. Hur. So we have got to be practical about the sale of the 
surpluses. 

Mr. Dunn. We certainly agree with you, Mr. Hill, that reason- 
able safeguards should be inserted so that you will try to get full 
value for these currencies insofar as you can. ; 

Mr. Hutu. It is a barter proposition whether you sell it on notes or 
whether you sell it and accept soft currencies. : , 

You are trading really, are you not, in place of selling, that is what 
I am trying to get clear in my own mind; you are actually trading 
this for foreign currencies, isn’t that correct? You are not selling it? 

Mr. Dunn. You might use that term. There is going to be a lot 
of trading and negotiating, that is true. 

Mr. Hitt. I appreciate your statement. I think that is all. 

Mr. Cooter. I have a statement dated April 29, 1954, from Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, indicating that— 

The decline in cotton consumption in the United States has been mainly the 
result of decreased military buying and lower exports of cotton textiles. Con- 
sumption over the first 7 months of the present season had fallen by more than 
400,000 bales or 7 percent as compared to the same period in 1952-53 and con- 
sumption for the full season may decline to 8%4 million bales. 

If that is true, then it indicates that the coming year might not be 
so good for cotton after all. 

Mr. Dunn. I inserted a sentence which was not in my paper here 
in commenting upon the domestic situation, to this effect : That a part 
and possibly a substantial part of the decline we are experiencing at 
the present time may be due to a curtailment of inventories all along 
the line, including some military inventories, but more especially 
what we call converter inventories, wholesale inventories, retail 
inventories, and so forth. 

Those changes in inventories usually occur for psychological rea- 
sons, they think that the price may be a little lower. We have no way 
of measuring those specifically. We also have no way of measuring 
the military take in terms of raw cotton specifically. 

Mr. Cootrey. This same statement indicates that there has been a 
substantial increase in the use of cotton in the United Kingdom, 
France, Republic of Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and most 
other European countries. 1 am just wondering why there would 
be such an increase in the use of cotton in these countries I have men- 
tioned. 

You mentioned a decrease in synthetics and so forth. It is only 
natural for a country that does not have cotton to resort to the use of 
some synthetics. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. Synthetics is not the whole story here. The 
pressure of synthetics in the United States is tremendous, but they 
are in worse shape than the cotton textile industry. 

Here the cotton industry has been gaining markets at the expense 
of synthetics. Total foreign cotton consumption this year is expected 
to be almost 2 million bales above previous consumption, that is last 
year’s consumption. It is an all-time peak. 

The economy of the United States and the economy of other coun- 
tries may not be in quite the same cycle if you know what I mean. 
We had conditions which built us up to a peak year. Some of these 
other countries have been following a little different psychology. 
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Mr. Cootry. Of course you in your statement indicate that there 
has been a substantial change in Soviet Russia and satellite countries, 
isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Aside from the Soviets and satellites, do you anticipate 
a substantial increase in the use of American cotton in the current 
year and _ year / 

Mr. Dunn. Of American cotton, yes, indeed; yes, very substantial. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Dunn, we were pleased to meet the attractive 
and talented Maid of Cotton a few days ago. Also it was my pleasure 
to go down to the Shoreham Hotel and see this marvelous dress 
parade—Mr. Cooley says “fashion show.” 

It was very fine. I want to ask you this: Those gowns would sell 
for a pretty good sum of money, as I understand some of those dresses 
would retail for some $200, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dunn. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Garuines. Process after process was used to arrive at the 
finished product? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Gatrurngs. I recall a few years ago, on attending one of your 
presentations down at the Mayflower Hotel, you brought out the point 
that this particular gown can be purchased at a local department 
store for $6.95, and then this particular one can be purchased for 
$3.95, and this outfit here at $19.95. I just wonder why the change in 
policy in coming up now with the products of famous designers that 
would sell for $200. Will that move more cotton? What do you 
think ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. I think your inference is entirely correct, that all the 
cotton used in dresses which sell for $200 would not fill up this 
room; that is correct. But I think we should also remember that the 
popularity, the prestige, of cotton is set at the top fashion level, and 
it 1s the copies which are made from those $200 dresses; it is the 
idea of quality associated with cotton, you see. 

Mr. Garuines. It has always had that quality. That point was 
brought out a few years ago, when these very beautiful, charming 
models displayed their wares. It showed then that you could get a 
very fine evening gown and other garments for the beach and the like, 
for much less than these famous designers are now presenting. 

Mr. Dunn. That is just one part. You do not want to keep it the 
same every year. You have to change about. The maid’s appear- 
ances all over this country at local department stores include exactly 
what you are talking about. She is exhibiting, demonstrating, wear- 
ing inexpensive cotton dresses which must be available at the time 
when she is there. 

Mr. Garuines. In her appearances over the world—I understand 
she is going to Europe soon—— 

Mr. Dunn. She has been. 

Mr. Garuines. Would she always bring out the point that cotton 
can be purchased in cheaper garments ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Inexpensive garments ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 
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Mr. Cootry. She is not going to wear any cotton stockings, is she? 

Mr. [rt NN. | don't he lieve SO. 

Mr. Cootry. We have lost that market, haven’t we? 

Mr. Dunn. I believe so. But I think it is important that you keep 
cotton being used by the top designers all over the world, because if 
they quit using it, then all those manufacturers who copy the leading 
designe! smicht also, quit, so we want to keep it in the fashion counter 
as well. 

Mr. Coo.try. I did not mean to be critical. I am glad to get your 
explanation. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, possibly the observations of an old 
merchant might be Aerie here. The idea of getting cotton away 
from the cheap-price category and letting the ladies know that what 
they are wearing is something that can be made into the very highest 
tvle, highest fashion, I believe you will find has stimulated the sale 
of cotton garments. Isn’t that what you are working toward ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir 

Mr. TuHompson. Through having some of these high-priced manu- 
facturers, and some of us hope our wives will not run into those high- 
priced gowns, but nevertheless if the y do they are buying something 
very beautiful. However, the fact that those high style manutac 
turers are making beautiful garments out of cotton certainly en 
courages those who cannot afford the high priced things to go about 
bury ne the Inexpensive copies. 

Mr. Dunn. Certainly 

The Cratrman. Mr. Dunn, you have not discussed the question of 
barter, as I recall it, in your statement. Has your organization given 

ny thought to the matter of barter as far as the disposition of cotton 
concerned ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, Mr. Hope. It was not discussed here, because it 
is not mentioned as such in the bills which were before this committee. 
We feel that everything that can be done with barter can be done 
better by other means and more direct. means, and that there is no 
necessary value in tying two commodities together, that it is usually 
cumbersome and that it is always expensive. 

If it is a question of the lack of funds, which is what we have been 
discussing here as the limiting factor in most. of these countries, then 
let’s consider a more direct way of putting that importer or that coun- 
try in funds, of giving him a purchasing power, and keeping it, let’s 
say. as a fiseal transaction, working it through credits and drafts and 
dor mane nts rather than trying to relate the commodities. 

We think it could be handled more expeditiously in that way and at 
ss cost in that way, and we think this is the means of avoiding those 








I mean of putting the foreign government in funds, 
let’s say. by agreeing to accept their own currency in lieu of dollars. 

Mr. ¢ onEY. Will the centleman vield 4 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you have any objection to the American Gov- 

ving to some foreign government, “We will pay you so 

! 1 for a certain airport if you will use the funds that we pay you to 
purchase American cotton to use in your mills?” 


il Dt NN. Ne as it is usually deseribed., | was not thinking of 


position. 
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Mr. Cootey. You are thinking of exchanging commodity for com 
modity ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Do you know of any rumors that the CCC has 
overlooked opportunities to make sales of cotton and other commodi 
ties by barter ? 

Do you know anything about any possible missed opportunities to 
dispose of cotton in that w: ay ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. No. Actually I do not. because it is something that we 
have kept up with very closely. There have been any number of pro 
posals for this purpose submitted to the CCC and other agencies of 
Government, but, upon analysis, to my knowledge all of them have 
proved more costly. In most cases the offers to barter which have 
come to the attention of these Government agencies have involved 
commodities which are priced too high to - normally on this market. 
‘They want to tie them together in such a w: Ly that the commodity 
which is pr iced too high to sell will be Sead d of. 

The way they do it is to try to get an overprice on the cotton or 
other commodity and then use the difference to subsidize the sale of 
that commodity in this market. I know of many cases along that 
line. 

The CHatrman. But you do not think that any of them would have 
developed into a practical proposition, if 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrman. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Dunn, for 
your statement and the valuable information which you have given 
the committee. 

The next witness on our list is Mr. Herschel] D. Newsom, master of 
the National Grange. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Newsom is not able to appear here 
today and he asked me to appear and present the statement of the 
Grange. 

The CuarrMan. We are happy to have you appear before the 
committee. 


it had been followed up? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH PARKER, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT OF 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, the National Grange appreci: ites very 
much the opportunity accorded by this committee to present its views 
concerning the several bills designed t to increase exports of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

The Grange has consistently advocated the need for increased em 
phasis on programs to develop foreign markets and to stimulate ex 
ports. In our testimony before this committee on March 30 of this 
year, we further indicated our belief in the need for greater effort in 
this direc tion, and we recommended the adoption of a program which, 
under certain circumstances, would enable agricultural commodities 
to be sold to foreign countries for local currencies. 

We also advocated the development of a two-price mechanism to 
enable the producers of wheat and other agricultural commodities to 
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compete freely in the world market at world prices with producers 
from other areas. ; 

It is the view of the Grange that unless export outlets are main- 
tained and expanded, the downward adjustments in agricultural pro- 
duction which will be required may be so severe as to imperil our 
national economy. The Grange, therefore, lends its support to every 
reasonable effort to expand exports of agricultural commodities. 

For the past 10 years, agricultural production in the United States 
has been geared to wartime or emergency needs. During this period 
we have enjoyed an artificial export market under which the United 
States has provided the funds for over half our exports. 

Because of the reduction in foreign economic aid and the increased 
availability of agricultural supplies in other areas, exports of agri- 
cultural commodities from this country have dropped sharply during 
the past 2 years. This drop in exports has been the major factor in 
the rapid accumulation of the surpluses with which we are now con- 
fronted and points up the need for increasing our efforts to stimulate 
export demand. 

The drop in our exports of agricultural commodities during the past 
2 years does not mean that the world is consuming less of these com- 
modities. What is happening is that we have been losing markets to 
other producing areas, primarily to countries which do not require 
payment in dollars. The maintenance and development of foreign 
markets are made exceedingly difficult because of financing problems 
and the complexities of international finance. 

Many countries still allocate their dollar exchange and tend to use 
such exchange to purchase from this country only industrial goods 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere and direct their purchases of agri- 
cultural commodities to soft-currency countries in order to conserve 
dollar exchange. This fact is illustrated by the decline of agricul- 
tural exports and the increase in industrial exports from the United 
States which have taken place during the past 2 years. 

A recent report issued by the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
Department of Agricultural points out that despite the substantial 
improvement which has taken place in the dollar position of the free 
world and some liberalization of import restrictions on some United 
States products, controls on imports from the United States, which 
are more restrictive than controls on imports from soft-currency coun- 
tries, are still widespread, and that these controls are being used to 
bring about further shifts from dollar to nondollar commodities. 

The reasons assigned for the continued use of these controls are 
the curtailment of dollar expenditures in military aid, and the uncer- 
tainty of the future level of dollar expenditures abroad by the United 
States for stockpiling for offshore procurement, for military installa- 
tions, and for similar purposes. 

The report further ‘ndier tes thet som? nondollar aress are moving 
their agricultural commodities through an expanding network of 
bilateral and barter agreements, the operation of which rests upon 
the maintenance of discriminatory trade and exchange controls. 

If dollar earnings drop further this year, and many of the experts 
believe they will, 1t may cause foreign countries to increase their 
efforts to conserve their dollar supply and result in further discrimi- 
nation against United States farm products. 
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If, under these circumstances, the United States is to be more than 
a residual supplier of agricultural products and if American farm 
products are to have an opportunity to compete in these areas where 
exchange difficulties exist, it is necessary that some authority be 
provided such as that proposed by the pending bills to accept pay- 
ment in local currencies. Such authority would offer incentives to 
foreign consuming countries to allocate sufficient dollars for the pur- 
chase of certain of their requirements from the United States and 
would enable them to acquire additional quantities with their own 
currencies. 

Thus, not only would the dollar squeeze, in — h American farm 
products find themselves, be partially alleviated, but increased pur- 
chases and consumption of these commodities may be brought shoud 
by virtue of the increased level of economic activity in the purchas- 
ing countries which might be occasioned by the use we make of the 
foreign currencies acquired. 

The pending bills, therefore, offer reasonable opportunity for mar- 
keting additional quantities of agricultural commodities in these areas 
and of keeping the trade channels open so that once convertibility 
is achieved United States agricultural commodities will be in use 
and well Rape, commercial trade relationships will have been con- 
tinued and exporters from this country _ be in a better position 
to compete with suppliers from other area 

There are certain provisions or prince alee contained in H. R. 8267 
and the companion bills pending before the committee upon which 
we wish to comment briefly. 

(1) We favor the provisions which require commitments that 
normal quantities of agricultural commodities must be — ed 
and paid for in dollars before the importing countries are elegible to 
make purchases with local currencies. These provisions, we foe l, are 
quite important because sales for local currencies might overwise 
merely displace sales which would be made for dollars. 

(2) We also strongly favor the provisions which require the use of 
private channels of trade. In the long run, regardless of the kind 
of programs which may be employed, producers of farm products 
must depend upon the private trade to do the marketing job. Thus, 
every precaution should be taken to see that nothing is done to 
weaken this system. 

There are literally thousands of private traders all over the world 

who are not only in a position to sell our agricultural commodities 
but who are in a position to promote consumption with new ideas 
and new uses. We strongly endorse this provision because we be- 
lieve that the use of the private trade offers the most effective means 
of strengthening our commercial trade relationships with foreign 
countries and of providing a sound basis for continued trade in the 
future. 
(3) Perhaps the key provision of the bill and the one which will 
provide the greatest incentive to foreign countries to make dollar 
exchange available for normal purchases in order to become eligible 
to make purchases for local currencies is the provision prescribing 
the uses to which the foreign currencies may be put. 

The conditions under which we acquire foreign currencies will 
have much to do with the success of the program. These provisions 
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offer an opportunity to put our agricultural surpluses to constructive 
work if the local currencies are used in a way to stimulate economic 
activity and to enhance the purchasing power of consumers. In 
order to accomplish this objective, the the currencies acquired should 
not be used to displace dollar earnings which would otherwise accrue. 

(4) The bill places no limitation upon the quantity of surplus 
commodities which may be purchased by any one country in any one 

vear. It is assumed that the Secretary in carrying out his responsi- 

bility under the legislation would not permit any country to acquire 
a greater supply of surplus commodities with local currencies which 
together with its dollar purchases would be more than it could con- 
sume within the marketing year, plus a reasonable allowance for 
working stocks. 

Otherwise, if there were no limitations imposed, it would be pos- 
sible for a country to purchase with local currencies quantities greatly 
in excess of its needs for that year, and thereby make it unnecessary to 
make any dollar purchases in the following or succeeding years. 

In mimeographing this statement, Mr. Chairman, there has been a 
paragraph out of place. If you will turn to page 6 to the paragraph 
numbered 5. 

(5) While H. R. 8267 makes no provision for donation of surplus 
farm products for the relief of distressed peoples, this general subject 
is covered by Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Under 
that legislation, however, surplus commodities cannot be made avail- 
able unless threatened by spoilage or deterioration. 

Phe Grange feels that this should be liberalized to permit reasonable 
quantities of surplus commodities to be used for relief purposes. The 
Grange is of the opinion that disposition for relief purposes can best 
be done through private welfare agencies instead of by the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will turn back to the last paragraph on 
page 5 which is the concluding paragraph of our statement : 

In our testimony before this committee on March 30, we indicated 
that no single program or plan would solve all the problems of agri- 
culture. We voiced our approval of the principle of developing spe- 
cific programs to meet specific problems. We do not view the present 
proposal as a complete answer to the matter of exports. We look upon 
it merely as an additional tool with which to attack the overall prob- 
lem. 

We still need to develop an economic foreign policy which will 
allow foreign nations to earn the dollars needed to purchase the agri- 
cultural commodities which they need and which we are well equipped 
to produce. 

We still need to develop domestic policies which will enable domestic 
producers of agricultural commodities to produce and compete in the 
world market at world prices. 

We believe, however, that the proposed legislation will be helpful 
in expanding markets and foreign consumption of our argricultural 
commodities and we recommend its enactment. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Parker, for your 
statement and for the valuable information which you have given 
the committee. 

Are there any questions ? 


{ No response. ) 
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The Cuairman. If there are no questions we desire to again express 
our appreciation for your presence and your presentation to the com 
mittee of the views of the National Grange. 

The next witness is Mr. Paul C. French, representing CARE. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C. FRENCH, REPRESENTING CARE 


Mr. Frencu. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to be 
here. I will try to make it brief and to the point. It seems to me that 
the food we have in storage that we cannot at the moment use is one 
of our greatest assets. 

I base this on trave ling in the last 7 years, in and out of 61 countries, 
a total of 1,400,000 miles. One of the things that impressed me every 
where is the fact that half of the human race goes to bed hungry eve ry 
night, and we have assets that are of value in that situation. 

Specifically, last week I was in Haiti where CARE is conducting a 
milk lunch feeding program with some of our surplus milk. 
In one school, for example, ] Saw a bunch of children who normally 
come to school without breakfast, and the only thing they 
now is 8 ounces of milk made from our milk powder. 

The head of the school told me since the program started in opera 
tion the youngsters have gained an average of 2 pounds and have 


vet to eat 


S 


become con iderably more attentive because they are not quite as hun 
gry as they used to be. 

CARE made a survey of places around the world where it thought 
some of the surpluses might be used without interfering with 
normal exports or without interfering with the commercial markets 
where the surpluses might go, and we believe there are many spots in 
the world where surpluses could be used without interfering with a 
norm: il commerce ial programs, 

We also have a theory that the countries that receive the sur} lust 
should pay as much as they can for the movement costs. We have 
tried that out with the milk programs in a number of countries nov 
and have found that a majority of the countries would prefer, to th 
limits of their economic ability, to pay the ocean tr: ansport ition, the 
internal delivery costs, the dollar costs for storage in the United States 
and the administration costs involved in making the programs work, 
and I believe that in any legislatic nm that the committee adopts there 
should be a provision first, that an attempt be made to have the receiy 
ing countries absorb as much of the cost of movement as it is possible 
to do. 

There are cases the same as | sup pose would happen ona farm where 
you had a surplus of potatoes and you told the neighbors to come in 
and help themselves. You might have an old friend down the roa 
who could not quite make it, and you might pick up a couple bushels 
of potatoes and take t hem down yourself. 

There are a coup! e of countries like that that probably cannot pay 
all the tr: ins] ort: ition costs, In the la t few weeks ] have been in SIX 
South Americ an countries and have talked with a number of ministers 
and presidents, and every one of them feels the same, that they would 
like to participate in the programs, they would like to extend the 
school-feeding programs, and they would like to share, to the extent 
of their financial ability, in doing it. 
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In most cases in most of the countries I have been in the feeling of 
an outright handout or straight charity is not wanted. There are lim- 
its to the amount of money that countries have, that they can pay, but 

I think that the first step in any program in using surplus from a relief 
standpoint should be to ask the receiving country to contribute to the 
maximum of its ability. and I think in most countries you would find 
it highly acceptable. 

[ also think, on the second point, that most of these programs should 
be handled through private agencies. The reason for it is that we are 
able to operate with a great deal more flexibility and economy than a 
Government agency. 

Instead of going from a minister of finance to a minister of agri- 
culture, and from one official to another, we are in a position of sitting 
down with the appropriate official of government and in a very short 
time either working out a program or not but without so much redtape 
or formality, so there is a great deal more flexibility in a private agency 
operation. 

It also has the value of not creating some of the suspicions that 
government programs have. 

In many parts of the world I found that people are suspicious of 
government programs and the motivation for them. 

The second point in private agency programs is that you are sure 
the surplus goes to the people in need and that the people who receive 
it know it isa gift from the United States. Sometimes programs that 
go through governments get lost in the normal shuffle in commercial 
channels, and the final recipient never knows where it comes from. 

I think there is some value in having the recipient know that the 
surpluses that are used in these programs are a gift of the American 
people. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. French, will you permit an interruption? 

Mr. Frencu. Surely. 

Mr. Cooter. In your conversations with officials of foreign govern- 
ments, 9 food is needed, you have been encouraged to believe that 
the foreign governments would put up at least a part of the cost of 
the commodity ? 

Mr. Frencn. Yes. T have been very careful on this trip to make 
no commitments because the only foods that are now available are 
butter, cheese, and milk, but there is no question in my mind but that. 
in the countries I have just come through; the programs expanded 
and the local governments would put up money. 

Mr. Cootry. If the local government puts up part of the cost of the 
commodity and after that the local government would want some voice 
in the distribution of the commodity to the ultimate consumer, could 
that be worked out in a way that would permit CARE or similar or- 
ganizations to function unhampered by government redtape? 

Mr. Frencn. Yes. There is no question of that. For example, in 
Haiti, let me say, we worked out with the Minister of Public Health, 
a program which he and we agreed would cover a certain number of 
schools all over the Republic. At that point the Government provides 
trucks to physically move the milk but the CARE representative is 
with the truck when the milk is delivered and goes back every week or 
10 days to see what has happened to it. 

So he does not come into the program after we have had our initial 
mutual agreement and that is another value I think in having the gov- 
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ernments participate. They feel they are in it and paying what they 
can. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree it would be well for the government to partici- 
pate in a reasonable way. One other question. I think that every 
member of the committee would be interested in hearing you explain 
just how this counterpart fund would be used in the country. In other 
words, as I understand it, suppose you sold some dairy produets to 
Haiti or some other country and arranged for its distribution and col- 
lected 25 or 35 percent of the value of the commodity, and then you 
have a substantial fund in your hands which is to be used by CARE. 
How does CARE propose to use that counterpart fund ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. We would use that on the plan that we have in mind, 
after consultation with the Haitian Government, perhaps with the 
United States technical assistance mission, with the U. N. technical 
assistance mission, to avoid any overlapping, in products which 
mutually were agreeable would serve the Haitian people but the point 
that would come in that seems to me is important is, that if CARE 
supervised the spending of that money in a project I think it could 
be done more efficiently and more economically than if it was a straight 
government program. I think you have got more freedom. 

Mr. Cootny. The point I want to clear up is this: You are not 
proposing that CARE shall take the conterpart fund and go into 
health programs and sanitation programs and other programs as an 
organization, but only to supervise the expenditures of the fund by the 
appropriate agency within the country. 

Mr. Frencu. I think in some countries you need more than just 
supervision by the appropriate agency. You need to put a technical 
person in charge of it to be sure it is well operated. 

Mr. Coorry. All right, but what I am talking about is this: Then you 
would put the responsibility on some technical man. 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Of another agency ? 

Mr. Frencn. It might be somebody we would employ directly for 
that specific thing. 

Mr. Cootry. Isn’t that a little alien to your real purpose? 

Mr. Frencu. No. CARE is fairly broad in its program. We have 
done a great many things in a great many countries. 

Mr. Coorey. You mean other than food distribution? 

Mr. Frencu. Oh, yes. Fuels, hospital equipment, books, coal, 
seeds—we have done many different kinds of things. 

Mr. Cooter. I did not know that. That is the reason I wanted to 
clear up the point. In other words, the counterpart fund would be 
used by CARE in such manner as CARE might determine it should 
be used ? 

Mr. Frencu. In conjunction with the local government on a project 
that was mutually agreeable, but then the supervision of it seems to 
me to be wisest if someone outside of the government, the local govern- 
ment, is responsible for the technical job being done. 

Mr. Cootey. You said that CARE has engaged in other activities. 
Has CARE administered any counterpart funds or funds which might 
be comparable to c ounterpart funds? 

Mr. Frencn. For the government, no, sir. 
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Mr. Cootry. Not for the government, but I mean for your own or- 
ganization. You have not heretofore sold food and you do not 
contemplate selling it now ? 

Mr. Frencu. No; this is not to be a sale. 

Mr. Cootry. It will be a mutually advantageous program ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. The thing that | feel ought to be done: 
The government ought to be asked not only to pay the transportation 
but to put into a counterpart fund whatever percentage of the market 

ilue they can afford to be used for projects in that country, but that 
the food itself should be given to needy groups without regard to 
race, ¢ olor. or creed, 

Mr. Cootry. There is one other question. Someone has advocated 
before this committee, and I think maybe more than one individual, a 
rather long-range program, over 1,2, or 3 years. Are you in favor of 
that ? 

Mr. Frencu. I think it is very important because it is very difficult 
In negotiating programs W ith governments —for example In one coun 
try in South America, the Minister of Finance asked me if it were 


possible to work out a school lunch program for 2 years. I said as the 
legislation now is, it is not possible because there is no Wit) of making 


colmitments bevond 1 fiseal year. 
Mr. CooLtey. Suppose you had one country that was in desperate 
ed but short of finances, another country where the need was not so 
great but whose financial resources were better, then you would have 
to select between the 2 countries, we will say, or maybe choose 1 of many 
countries, 


It would | be your purpose to sé lect the country best able to pay ¢ 


Mr. Freneci I think that the legislation would be flexible enough 
that where you ie to the question of the old man down the road who 
annot carry his own things, that there are funds available to move 
them for h } I think there has to be enough flexibility in the legisla 
{ for that. 

Mr. Coo.ry. But you wo ld want to put the food where the food was 
most needed ? 


Mr. Frencu. Definitely; that is right. 

Mr. Cooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garnines. Had you completed your statement? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, 1 am through. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the food situation in Indochina ? 

Mr. Frencu. [have not been there recently. I do not know. 

Mr. Garuines. You don’t know whether the Indochinese children 
are in need of food ? 

Mr. Frencu. We have a man who is due to arrive today. Our 
regio! al re presentative from Hong Kong has been sent there to find 
out whether there is any need of food or whether there is anything we 

lot] Tntil we hear from him, I will not know 








is. You will hear from him shortly? 
Mr. Frencu. Within a we k, yes. 
Mr. Hitz. Just a question or two to keep the record straight. You 
represent 2n organization called CARE? 





Mr. Hint. I think the committee should know just a little about 
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you get your funds and who sets up your organization, and how you 
operate / 

Mr. Frencu. CARE is organized under the nonprofit laws of the 
District of Columbia. It is owned by 27 private agencies—religious, 
labor, and national war groups, such as Greek War Relief. 

Mr. Hitt. Could you file those with the committee ¢ 

Mr. Frencn. Yes, indeed. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Hiti. Do you have any objection ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. I think they have been filed with the committee but 
I will be glad to do it again. 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure but what they have been filed. If 
they have not been— 

Mr. Frencu. I will be glad to make them available. The cost of a 
unit of a $10 CARE package which is the basic unit in which we oper- 
ate provides for the components, the shipment overseas, the delivery 
costs, Insurance, overhead, and leaves a slight margin of surplus which 
we then give away periodically to the countries in which we operate. 

Mr. Hint. Let me break in there. I did not mean that so much as 
I meant how do you get your own donations for the organization 
itself ? 

Mr. Frencu. We do not get any donations. The whole cost of the 
operation comes out of the package unit. We have never had a cam- 
paign to raise funds for the administration of CARE. Everything 
is in the package unit. 

Mr. Hitt. How do you pay your officials? 

Mr. Frencu. Out of the $10-package units. 

Mr. Hiuxu. That is given to the organization ? 

Mr. Frencu. If somebody buys a package for let us say their cousin 
in Berlin, the $10 that they pay for the package includes the compo- 
nents of the package, the packing of it, the shipment, the delivery, 
the overhead in New York, including my salary, all of the expenses 
that we have come out of that package unit. 

Mr. Hint. Let me ask you a question. You mentioned powdered 
milk—I am sorry Mr. Andresen is not here—that would help out. Tell 
me this: how could you have a package of powdered milk at $10? 

Mr. Frencu. We figure what it costs to have milk from Green 
Bay, Wis., to let us say, Haiti, how far is involved in terms of super- 
vision and traffic to get it to New York and get it on a ship and that is 
charged to the Haitian Government against the actual cost of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Huw. Another question: What percentage of all of these pack- 
ages have to be sold in order to pay the expenses of operating CARE? 
You can see what I am getting at: because not long ago someone put 
in the record an organization that I think I had been supporting, not 
very extensively but for years, and lo and behold the record showed 
that they had been taking 82 percent to support the organization. I 
am simply not going to donate a nickel to an organization that spends 
82 percent for overhead. 

Mr. Frencu. I think you are right. As a matter of fact, that is 
the same organization I contributed to and I stopped after the hear- 
Ings. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Let us know who it is. Maybe I want to save some 
money. 
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Mr. Hinz. All you have to do is to read an article in, I think, Time 
magazine and its name is in there. 

Mr. Frencu. I will tell you what I would be glad to file with the 
committee if the chairman would like to have it. We have testified be- 
fore the New York State committee investigating charities in New 
York State, as to this complete breakdown of our cost of operation, 
machinery, and so forth, and I would be glad to make it available to 
you. It gives the whole financial picture. 

The Cuairman. Is it too long a statement to incorporate in our 
record ¢ 

Mr. Frencn. No. It is very brief and to the point based on our 
audited figures from Ernst & Ernst. 

The Cuarman. I think it would be well to make it a part of the 
record, so if you W ill] submit it—— 

Mr. Frencu. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Atserr. Will you yield for 1 second? 

Mr. Hint. Yes. 

Mr. Ausert. You recently distributed 500,000 packages which you 
acquired for CARE from the FOA? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Argert. Could you give us some idea as to the cost of admin- 
istering that particular project? 

Mr. Frencu. The program we had worked out there with Mr. Stas- 
sen provided that we would pay the Government a dollar a package 
and that the Foreign Operations Administration would prepare the 
packages, provide the components and ship them overseas to the point 
of distribution. We then worked out local distribution within the 
cost of a dollar which we had for our overhead on each one of the 
units. 

Mr. Cootry. The point I am trying to make: Has that $1 included 
everything that CARE got out of it? 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. And that was about the amount needed to pay CARE 
for the package? 

Mr. Frencu. The distribution costs overseas. That is right. 

Mr. Huw. I hope you understand that my questions are all kindly 
because I frankly confess that I am sold on this idea and since you 
have such a wonderful system now I think you really can do outstand- 
ing work. Now, let us get down to brass tacks. If I should take 10 
packages, what percent ‘of my 10 packages, at $10 each-—and that is 
not much of a fund to help out on either. Let me ask you this: What 
percent could I tell my own conscience that I am certain is going to 
go to that poor kid in Haiti that needs milk? Just give me a round 
firure so we will have this for our own record and for my own infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Frencnu. I think, Mr. Congressman, we have the only self- 
policing relief organization in the history of the world, inasmuch as 
any time you eee a $10 CARE unit you can go to the corner grocery 
store and price all the items in it and find out what the postage would 
cost to eadhl it to Berlin and in most cases you will find it costs you 
me E S15 wv hich we deliver for $10. 

. Huu. How many of all these hundreds of packages, what per- 
cent, Wo 1) ve u take out to ¢ ‘ARE on— 
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Mr. Frencn. The overall percentage runs about 6.6. 

Mr. Hitz. That is the overall percentage, salaries, postage, and 
little errands you have to run? 

Mr. Freneu. That is right. 

Mr. Hitt. That is information we should have and that is some- 
thing we should keep in mind in our donations. 

Mr. Frenc H. I might point out to you that in the last 7 years CARE 
has received $165 million from the American people in $10 bills, and 
while I recognize that it is not much money in terms of Government 
expenditures today, it still is an impressive amount of $10 bills for 
individuals to contribute. 

Mr. Hoeven. Do I understand that if I purchase a $10 package you 
will tell me exactly what is contained in that package ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. Definitely; and you can shop it anywhere you want 
to—and we shop them regularly. We shop them three times a month 
to see whether the value is worth more. If you went to the store and 
bought it yourself and sent it to Austria, could you do it cheaper than 
wecan? When you can we discontinue our package to that country. 

Mr. Hut. For instance, if we should make up our minds or you 
should, that we should emphasize powdered milk for the next 6 weeks 
or 3 months, why wouldn't it be a good idea, and could you do that, 
to just specialize for a short period, to get this powdered milk sold 
or distributed through CARE as much as is possible during this par- 
ticular time when we are going to increase the flow of our liquid milk. 
Could you do such a thing as that ? 

Mr. Frencu. The present regulations provide that you cannot sell 
surpluses donated for relief purposes under section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act. 

Mr. Hitz. That would have to be changed ? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huw. That answers my question. Now if we could work out 
1 change in this coming agricultural bill then you could really put 
on a pressure sale or giveaway program whatever you want to call 
t, to children that are hungry. The reason behind that question was 
4 statement made by Dr. Dodd here the other day about the thousands 
ind thousands of children that are short of milk. 

Mr. Frencu. I have just been looking at them. 

Mr. Huw. If you just put a little cold water in it—I know too be- 
cause I tasted some of it the other day, and my tastes have been fairly 
vood, and I could hardly tell the difference between that and milk. 
I was surprised myself. I will not tell you the brand but I was agree- 
ably surprised. 

Mr. Frencu. It is a very useful thing in many parts of the world. 
It would be of real value to be sent to a great many places 

Mr. Hut. Is that hard to send to foreign countries / 

Mr. Frencu. You have to take precautions about contamination. 
You have to teach people the mixing patterns; when they get through 
with them to be sure that the glasses are well boiled, which in some 
countries requires a bit of doing, but that is part of the educational 
process. 

Mr. Hm. Have you had difficulties in getting into these countries 
and receiving the cooperation you should have with the Government 
itself ? 
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Mr. Frencut. We have had no problem anywhere in the world in 
60 countries or more. We have private agreements with over 60 
rovernments. We have had no problem at all. 

Mr. Hiti. IT just had the honor and I mentioned it the other day, 
to attend the FOA conference in Rome. In a place like that where 
you have 71 nations present can you tell me why you ought not to 
have had a counter there where you could show the various nations 
what your program 1s ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. I guess the only answer to that is we were not invited. 
We would have been delighted to be there if anybody had asked 
to ome. 

Mr. Hinz. I just wondered what a terrific advertising opportunity 
powdered milk lost by not being there furnishing a counter for every- 
= ~ have fresh milk if they wished it. 

. Frencn. There is not much of a problem in most countries. 
For example, in one Latin American adie I talked to the Minister 
of Commerce, the President, the Minister of Education, and they 
would like to sizably expand the present milk program to cover the 
entire country—and doing it in 2 months or 2 years. They are very 
interested in doing it and would like to add butter and cheese to it. 

Mr. Hint. Do you feel we would have much-trouble in underwrit- 
ing a program for the distribution of surplus powdered milk over 
the per iod of ac ouple of years ? 

Mr. Frencu. Our feeling is, and this may be fairly optimistic: Our 
feeling is that in 2 years’ time we could distribute $700 million worth 
of agricultural sur plus on the basis I have outlined to you. 

Mr. Hrux. Is there any agricultural product that could be more 
easily distributed than powdered milk? Iam staying on that because 
[ think it fitsa certain need at this particular time. 

Mr. Frencn. Milk, butter, cheese, some of the grains could be used: 
cotton could be used in some places and be processed for school clothing 
for children. In Bolivia and Ecuador a certain amount of cotton 
could be used for school clothing for children. There are other spots 
in the world where some of the cotton could be used. There are num- 
bers of the things that we have in surplus that if they were available, 
which they now are not under this program, could be used. 

Mr. Hit. How couk 1 you distribute butter ? 

Mr. Frencn. How could we? 

Mr. Hix. Yes. 

Mr. Frencu. We have. We have done it in Yugoslavia, we have 
done it in Greece, we have done it in Berlin. We vacuum-pack it. 
We process it and vacuum-pack it. 

Mr. Hinz. It will keep? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes,sir. We have had no spoilage. 

Mr. Garuines. How would you distribute oils—shortening oil, 
peanut oil, cottonseed oil, and the like? ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. It is a little expensive to reprocess the cottonseed oil, 
but it is a fattening that could be used in a great many countries. 
There are areas that I am sure we could use a sizable amount of it. 

Mr. Hitz. There is no doubt about it. What size increase of staff 
would be necessary to distribute this $700 million worth of surpluses 

Mr. Frencu. I would guess we might need as many as 50 addi- 
tional people around the world. Not much more. 
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Mr. Hitt. Would the expense of administration be higher ? 

Mr. Frencu. It would be lower. We distributed over $25 million 
worth of surplus in Yugoslavia with 7 people covering all of the 6 
republics in almost every village in the country and ended up with 
4 million signed receipts, from 4 million people, 25 percent of the 
country. 

Mr. Hini. Could you operate this expanded program with 50 addi 
tional men ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. I do not think there is any question about it on the 
basis of the experience we have had. I think ve ry often a big staff 
gets in your way. You get so many people stumbling around you 
do not know who is doing what. I would rather adiee fewer people 
and competent ones, 

Mr. Hitt. How many do you have now / 

Mr. FRreNcH. Seventy-five overseas, 200 in the New York of 
We probably have about 500 local people scattered around the world— 
secretaries, clerks, warehousemen, truckdrivers, and so forth. 

The CuHarman. Mr. French, you have financed your operations 
thus far through the sale of your packages, and that has enabled 
you to carry on your organization. Now, in the event that yeu were 
asked by the United States Government to undertake the distribution 
of a large volume of surplus commodities, how would you finance 
that part of your distribution ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. I think that we start out on my basic theory that the 
receiving country is going to pay tl 
head of administration comes out of the country contribution to the 
program. If you go to a country where they are unable to pay the 
cost of transportation and administration, then we would have to come 
back to the United States Government for that part. 

The CuarrmMan. But you would not expect to use any of these funds 
that you have accumulated from the sale of your packages on the 
distribution of Government commodities ? 

Mr. Frencu. No; because the surplus we have accumulated, of 
which we have now given away some $6,300,000 worth, will eventually 
be given to the countries in which we operate, under country agree- 
ments with them, but whatever surplus 1s accumulated will revert to 
those countries, so we have a legal obligation not to use those funds 
for any other purpose. They must go back to the country, for relief 
projects. 

The Cuatrrman. Even in cases where the United States Government 
has the authority to process commodities it might turn over to you, 
it is your policy to require the country which is receiving the com 
modities to bear that part of the expense, including transportation, 
if there is any possible way they can do it. 

Mr. Frencu. That would be my theory, that it certainly ought to 
be explored. 

The Cuarrman. You would first go to the country before you would 
go to the United States Government, and would exhaust every possible 
effort to secure payment from the recipient country ? 

Mr. Frencu. Thatisright. I think there are two very real reasons; 
of course, the psychological one of the country being part and sharing 
and planning and paying for part of it has a real value, I think, in 
terms of relationship between the country and the United States. 


e cost « oper ation, the ver- 
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The second thing, I think it is just a fair deal for the American 
taxpayer if the receiving country can absorb part of the cost. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. French, we have a quorum call which requires 
the Members to proceed to the floor of the House. I do not think the 
Members have completed their questioning. Could you be back 
2: a0 ¢ 

Mr. Frencn. I could be if you would like me to, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I do not imagine it will be very long, but I think 
it will be helpful if you could be back after 2: 30 because I think there 
are further questions. 

Mr. Garuines. Could I ask a question before we go? 

Mr. Hitz. I have a question, too, and that will be all I want to ask. 
[ see a danger right away, if we pass a bill permitting CARE or 
rganization—I do not think we should confine it just to 
CARE—to accept these surpluses, that is what we are talking about, 
for distribution in the manner you explained, then I see a danger 
that your $10 donations would slacken off. Have you ever given any 
thought to thi ¢ 

Mr. Frencn. I think they would. 

Mr. Hinu. I am talking about US, the committee, the people of the 


United States. Whereas if we should make an appeal—well, here is 
an opportunity for the Fed a Government—us, Congress—pro- 
viding surpluses to be used provided, and that would be from your 


side of the organization, that the American people would furnish 
so many S10 packag 3, and then we keep our balance in there, you 


would still get your $10 from me and then you would still get your 
supplies 1 Tom surplus—i n other words, keep them somewhat in bal- 
ince so when your surplus disappears, which it could well hg then 


you would still be in there pitching because you have your $10 still 
coming in. 

Mr. Frencu. The only problem with that, Mr. Hill, is that all of 
the items that you need to set up a balanced-diet package are not in 
surplus. There is no meat, no sugar; there is no fish. 

Mr. Hinz. That is the only thing I had in mind, because it would 
still keep your $10 coming in. 

Mr. Frencn. It would require congressional legislation to keep 
your package unit at $10 which contained surpluses donated by the 
United States. 

Mr. Hiuw. If you recall that ruined the YMCA in World War I 
vhen they got donations a the United States mixed up with 
directly purchased products 

Mr. Frencu. That is a thing I do not want to bring about. 

Mr. i L. That is why I mentioned it. 

The CuarrmMan. Let the Chair make an announcement. The Chair 
spoke too quickly be fore all the bells were rung. This is nota quorum 
call. It is a recess; however, the House and Senate will meet in joint 
session at 12:30, so I think we had better recess after Mr. Gathings 
has asked his que stion. 

Mr. Garuines. I wanted to ask what type of label are you using on 
your present packages ? 

Mr. Frencn. All of the packages from the beginning have been 
marked “CARE U.S. A.’ All of the components are labeled. They 


are all commercially ‘bough it packages, all labeled “Packaged in the 
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United States.” So no matter where they go, there is a United States 
label on everything in the package and the box itself. 

Mr. Garuines. That goes to the individual rather than a large 
container and the large container is broken up ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. No. The little box goes right to him. It says ““¢ \ARE 
U.S.A 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Poage wanted to know whether or not you have 
the clasped hands designation on the packages ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. Most of the packages now do. The FOA packages 
that went out at Christmas all did, the 500,000, and FOA has asked 
all private relief agencies using American funds for ocean freight 
from the Government to use that S\ mbol on the packages and we are 
doing it. We have packages overseas that do not have it that were in 
stock before they requested us to do it but all of the new packages are 
being’ printed with that symbol on them. 

Mr. Garuines. Is that the type of symbol that Russia has been 
using’ ¢ 

Mr. FREN( Hi, I lo not kn Ww. { never saw that. Maybe. | do 
not know. : 

Mr. Hiri. They did not have the first handclasp because we know 


better than that. hey have no mortgage On Clasping hands, That 
is been going on ever since we had young people. Holding hands 
the great old cAmer in custom ald ft lope it never decreases. 


Mr. frencu. Mr. Chairman, if I might make one final comment, 
Mr. Chairman, we had one complim« nt paid us in the early days ot 
CARE in Western Germany and Eastern Germany when the Rus- 
sians invented the Molotov package, based on the CARE package 
to be given for extra work, with the same kind of receipt system that 
we have. It only lasted a short time but apparently did not work 
out quite as well there as ours had but we were apparently honored 
that we worked out so successful a program that they tried to copy it. 

Mr. Poagce. I wanted to ask him was he not present the other day 
when Mr. Cooley showed us the pictures and showed us the similarity 
between the el: sped hands symbol 
pac kages and t] e yml { | that the Russians had been placing On their 
distributions, and I think that you must agree that it looks very 
similar and is calculated to lead a lot ol people LO think that those 
packages were distributed by the Soviet. 

Mr. Frencu. I was not here when he showed that. 

Mr. Poace. But you have seen the Russian symbol, have you not, 
of the clasped hands ? 

Mr. Frencu. I have seen a sign at East Berlin with the clasped 
hands, on the frontier. 

Mr. Poacr. Why should we use a symbol that has been used by 
the Soviet and is certainly associated in the minds of a great many 
people with communism? Why should we not use an American flag 
or red, white, and blue, instead of something that has been associated 
with communism in the minds of lots of people ? 

Mr. Frencu. I did not develop the symbol. 

Mr. Poacr. Hadn't we ought to give a good deal of thought to it? 
Is it not a serious problem if we are distributing these things under 
a symbol that leads a lot of people to think that they are distributed 
by the Communists ? 


that you were placing on these 
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Mr. Frencu. I think there might be better devices if that is true. 
I have not seen this other symbol that you are speaking of. 

Mr. Poagr. Do you not thing you had better give a little thought 
to it? Mr. Cooley had them here before the committee and showed 
them to you. I think you had better give some thought to it. I 
think it is a very serious problem. 

Mr. Hiri. Let us not go too far into it, because all our life we have 
had U. S. A. and now they are using U. 8. S. R. You would not 
advocate our quitting to use U.S. A.? 

Mr Poace. I would not, but in this instance the Russians have been 
using the e clasped hands symbol in Eastern Europe for some years 
ind Mr. ( ‘ooley brought us the pictures of the Russian symbol that 
had been in general use. Then we come along last December and send 
out 5 million packages with a very similar symbol on them. We did 
not have touse that symbol. We just picked it up. 

Mr. Huw. You could get away ein it if the gentleman would 


permit, before we go to eat, by using the clasped hands and putting 
a little cross above it. That will fix a ‘m. 


Mr. Poacer. I have no « b jection to the use of a cross but I doubt 
that it would be noticed by many of the ree ipients. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes; it would because that is an indication of the right 
kind wey eee 

Mr. Poacr. People do not go into those kinds of details. Most of 
them cannot read the English language anyway. They look to the 
symbol just like our manufacturers have established trade names 
over the worl l. and whe hh somebody puts outa “cola” ora “eoke’ > the 
Coca-Cola Co. tries to bring suit against them every time because they 
say “It infringes upon our name.” Why we should deliberately use 
something that resembles the Soviet production I cannot under 
siand, because there are so many things that do not siateiile it. 

That is all. 

The CHarRMan. We will recess until 2 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. French, if you will take your place again, we will begin where 
we left off. I think Mr. McIntire has some questions that he desires 
to propound ¢ it this time. 

Mr. McInryre. pre French, the question that I have is primarily 
to clarify my own thinking relative to the manner in which CARE 
currently operates a possibly would operate if more flexibility were 
built in legislative ly to permit commodities to be more accessible to 
the phat ar Would I be correct in assuming that you would 
have—well, first, I would be correct I am sure in assuming that any 
program which you operated within a country would be by mutual 
agreement vith that country ¢ 

Mr. Frencn. That is right. 

Mr. M. Inrire. Would I be correct in assuming that you would, 
in effect, have two approa sane to your program within the country ? 
One would be the $10 pac ky age-distribu tion approach, so-called, and 
the other would be a program which would be dealing with com- 
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inodities, perhaps not packaged in $10 units but moved into the 
rec ipient country and worked into the program as it would be designed 
by you folks within that country, but it would not be comparable to 
the package- type program whic h would work in conjunction with it. 
Is that about right? 

Mr. Frencu. That is correct. We would run both programs. We 
would continue the regular CARE program and the surplus pro- 
gram would be a different compleme a iy program running alongside 
of it. For example, in some of the Latin-American countries now 
whem we are doing a milk program we also have a program of 
putting in agricultural tools, apprentice kits for young men, books 
in university libraries, professional, scientific and technical, and med- 
ical equipment in the hospitals. That is part of our regular CARE 
unit operation. 

In the same country we have a surplus program on milk going 
through the school system, and we would plan on continuing the 
two as separate things, but under the same general supervision, being 
basically responsible for both programs. 

Mr. McInrine. The package program that is whether it contained 
foodstuffs or whatever, would continue to be the voluntary type of 
program which it has always been ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. That is right; yes. There would be no change in that 
at all. 
Mr. McIntire. And your thought is, am I correct, that given some 
legislative framework within which you could work in conjunction 
with Government—the United States Government—the United States 
Government having these commodities over and above our current 
needs, that the organization of CARE or other voluntary agencies 
could use these commodities to material advantage with the same dis. 
tributive personnel that they have now / 

Mr. Frencn. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. In large part? 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. I want to vet. to the so-called counterpart fund or 
the suggestion of a so-called counterpart fund. If there was made 
available to our Department of Agriculture sufficient flexibility in 
section 416 or other legislation relative to handling commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, is it imperative, in your opin- 
ion—and no one is better informed on this than you are, Mr. French, 
I am sure—is it imperative that there be established in legislation, 
authorization for a voluntary agency to enter into saviideialale which 
would involve a counterpart princip ~ Would it be possible, if the 
commodities were made available to CARE or other organizations 
without binding agreements but sit me ‘ly on the proven ability of the 
organization to perform the service in a foreign country, that the 
organization itself have the free hand, without writing it into legisla- 
tion, to make what agreements they might wish with the recipient 
country and do what th ley might w ish in conjunction with the country 
in the use of funds for the project ? 

What I am getting at prim: arily is the problem of bringing purely 
volunt: ary organizations into conjunction with Government activities 
without running into the point where it would get seriously involved 
and the ideal and appropriate objective is somewhat involved in 
procedures. 
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As I have listened to testimony relative to the handling of com- 
modities through the voluntary agencies, I have been a little cone erned 
about that very thing. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Frencu. That the possibility of CARE would be absorbed and 
become simply an arm of government if it got too close? 

Mr. McIntire. It seems to me that some of the suggested legislation 
comes very close to placing CARE in a somewhat quasi-government 
position. 

Mr. Frencu. I think if we operated directly as an arm or agency 
of the Government the very value that it has as a private agency would 
be lost, and certainly CARE would not be interested in bei ‘ing in that 
position. ‘That is quite clear. On the other hand, it would seem to 
me that, from the standpoint of public reaction, there is some value in 
having some review on the types of projects that might be established 
rather than simply saying to an agency, “You can get X number of 
dollars in pesos in Chile and work out your own programs.” 

We feel that we could operate W ith the things that were in inventory, 
but if provision were made that certain other items such as meat 
might be made available from time to time for various programs we 
certainly would not object to it, but I would not object seriously if the 
limitation was simply on the goods that are now in inventory. I 
think that is a matter of policy for the committee to determine. We 

ould operate either way. 

Mr. McIntire. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hitn. Yes, I have : a 

The Cratrman. Mr. Hil 

Mr. Hiru. You have ail us a further good description of how 
your package program works, but I think it might be a good idea 
to have in the record ns about your regular program that is 
bought by individuals in this country for special delivery to friends 
or relatives in a foreign Rosca and then also what vou have done; 
vou might just tell us a little bit more about school programs. 

Mr. Frencu. The packages are not only delivered to friends and 
ives but many of the CARE orders come in with no designation as 
to person or country. We get a number that come in and say they 
would like it to go to Austria or Korea or India, but no designation as 
to person. We get a number of orders for designation by groups, 


re] 


widows, orphans, children of a school teacher who has died, various 


ombinations of that sort, and that is a fairly flexible program all over 
the world. Where they come in undesignated, according to a specific 


person, we have in every country that we operate in what we calla 

ARE council, which is made up of the CARE chief of mission and 
the American representatives of all of the voluntary agencies operat- 
ing in that country, and collectively they in conjunction with their 
Minister of Education or Ministry of Health will determine where 
these undesignated packages can best be used. 

It may be 1 month at the TB outpatients of a hospital or it may be 
an orphanage or it may be a hospit: al—various places—and they are 
distributed to that selected point, with the CARE mission chief al- 
ways having the right to override the final decision, if he feels there 
is anything involved in it, politics, or racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, but usually that is not necessary because there is pretty general 
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agreement what the point of greatest need would be that month and 
what we have avail: tble would gw in there. 

Another thing of course, ever V pac ‘kage delivered overseas, the per 
son who buys it gets a signed receipt from the person who receives 
:t, so that they know not only exactly how much they got for how much 
money but they know who got it and they have the signed rece ipt to 
show ‘who received it. 

On the milk program, the way that has worked so far, has been an 
agreement with the receiving country of the scope of the program, 
the amount of milk that will be involved to feed so m: iny children 8 
ounces a day for a certain period of time, with the cost of moving it 
from the point of storage, say Green Bay, Wis., to New York, the 
—, ee say to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, the internal delivery costs 
end the overhead that is in a in the physical transport. There 
is eneti un accounting and traffic that you have to pay to get the stuff 
physically on a train and get it to re York, get it unloaded and get 
it on a boat and keep the records so you know where you are. 

Those costs in the milk program SO far have been absorbed and 
paid on letters of credit by the recelving vovernments where the 
programs have been in operation and it is my conviction that that 
can be greatly increased for a great many more commodities and 
in addition I am reasonably sure in some countries, an additional 
amount of money can be made available in local currency for what 
would amount to a counterpart fund for local projects of various 
sorts. 

Mr. Hint. Now let me ask a personal question. In my area we 
have a number of people of Russian ancestry who have moved into 
our area in the early 1900’s. They came from Russia but most of 
them had a generation or so of older folks still in Germany. In 
other words, they had gone from oe iny to Russia and the m from 
Russia to my area, Almost evel - Christmas I have a number of 
Russians ask me if there is any way in the world to get food pack- 
uges behind the German line, over into the area in Germany controlled 

v the Russians. 

ie Frencu. We have a program in the East Zone of Germany 
which we do not publicize, because it runs a bit under the table, shall 
we say. We have been able to put quite a number of packages in 
the East Zone, but we have to go with great care and considerable 
discretion with stuff going out of a number of points in West Ger- 
many, so we have very carefully not publicized it because of the 
belief that if we had too much publicity it would be ended by our 
friends on the other side. 

Mr. Hirt. You do not think that there would be any way for them 
to get a receipt that their folks got it? That is the thing that 
bothers us. 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, indeed. We get a receipt for that. 

Mr. Hirzt. You cannot deliver it to their friends and relatives. 
Some of the folks in my own county have their own mother and 
father or brothers and sisters in that area and it is almost impossible 

find out or even get mail, to find out if they are well or to get 
mail to them. 

Mr. Frencu. We could oe it to them and we can get them a 
signed receipt from the person who receives it. 
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Mr. Hitt. Am [ at liberty to make that known to any of my friends? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. We just feel that if we publicize it too widely 
we will end up by being stopped by the Russians. 

Mr. Hin. Any surpluses that you have in your funds that you 
have not used in operating during the year, in closing out your year, 
if you have any funds left over, you buy extra pac *kages and send 
them on to these countries in areas where you feel they are needed ? 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. On the basis of the proportion of 
the program in that country, so that all of the surplus that CARE 
has is distributed in free food or blankets or textiles or tools or some- 
thing in the countries in which we operate. 

Mr. Huw. And vou still feel that even if you would take on a larger 
amount of surplus to distribute, you can hold the costs down around, 
let us say, 6 tod percent ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. I think we could do it for less. The bigger the volume 
the lower you can do it. 

Mr. Hii. That is good news to this committee, I am sure. 

Mr. Frencn. One of the things that we are proud of in CARE, 
Mr. Hill, is that we have tried to combine the basie humanit: rian 
appro ich of a religious relief agency W ith all of the modern techniques 
of modern business. We have some of the most efficient packing lines 
of any in Philadelphia and we have all the techniques that modern 
business uses. 

Mr. Hix. I happen to be a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church at home and they were taking up a collection for missions this 
year. They said the Presbyterian Church in the United States was 
raising a sum of $55,000 just to pay freight on free coods delivered into 
foreign areas. Now do they cooperate with you in their sending pack- 
ages to foreign countries? 

Mr. Frencn. No, sir. They run their own program. 

Mr. Hitt. But they would cooperate with you in any foreign coun- 
try if you needed their assistance, I mean in regard to their mission- 
aries and so forth? 

Mr. Fr neu. We have no problem overseas about the cooperation 
of any American religious group. Sometimes we do not see eye to 
eye in New York in the headquarters office but the overseas operations, 
people working in the field, there is never any problem of cooperation 
at all. 

Mr. Hux. We met Dr. Reisner, a very interesting gentleman, and I 
talked to him several times about the work they were doing. Do you 
cooperate with that organization ? 

Mr. Frencn. Yes. He is in charge of foreign agricultural missions, 
L guess for the Federal Council of Churches, I think. . 

Mr. Hitz. Federal Council of Churches. He is employed by them. 

Mr. Frencn. He is the coordinator for the various denominations 
that have various agricultural missions overseas. Yes: we work with 
Dr. Reisner here and overseas. 

Mr. Hix. I assume then from your testimony that as far as CARE 
is concerned your cooper: ation—I was going to ask you about the 
Seventh Day Ac Iventists. 

Mr. Frencn. Excellent. 

Mr. Huw. And there is another organization in my district whose 
name slips my mind, but they were in South America and they were 
having trouble getting food into their missions. ; 
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Mr. Frencu. Mennonites. 

Mr. Hitz. I do not think it was the Mennonites. Do you have a 
Church of God? 

Mr. Frencu. There was a Church of God that has had considerable 
trouble in Colombia, I think. 

Mr. Huw. That is the group. And they had friends in my district 
and in my county and I remember doing something through the State 
Department to give them a little assistance so they could get food to 
the missionaries to distribute to the poor people in Colombia. Do you 
cooperate with those groups efliciently and without trouble ? 

Mr. Frencu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hinz. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. AnpreseN. You mentioned something about a program that 
vou have for milk in Haiti? 

Mr. Frencu. That is right? 

Mr. AnNprRESEN. Was that dried milk? 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Was that reconstituted by your group / 

Mr. FRENCH. We take it to schools. We have a mime rraphed 
series of instructions in French for the head of the school to use. We 
Inspect it every week and see that they are keeping the mixing kettles 
sanitary, boiling them out, and paddles and so forth, and the glasses 


are washed and cleaned. In almost every country where you work a 
program like this you have to provide instructions for each si chool, 
to tell them exactly what to do and to be careful of contamination, 


and things they have to watch in the storage and so forth. So far 
we have had no difficulty. We hope it will continue. 
AnpresEN. Are the people in Haiti accustomed to having milk / 

Mr. Frencu. Very little; but it has been a godsend in the schools 
I said this morning, in one school I know the kids have put on 2 
pounds since the program started. 

Mr. Anpresen. What I was trying to get at was this: Generally in 
your distribution of food commodities, including dried milk, how 
difficult do you find the problem to deal with in these various countries 
where they are not accustomed to using milk or some of the other types 
of food that we may send them ? 

Mr. Frencu. We do not have too much difficulty. In the school 
system, for example, you can always call on people in the publie- 
health ministries and the mi inistry of education that know the value 
of milk and that have regional meetings of teachers and explain to 
them in great detail what this means to the youngsters and so forth. 
It is just a time-consuming thing, that you have to go around educating 
people to the use of it. 

For example, in Haiti, speaking of that country, when I was there 
last week, they are very anxious to extend the program on an 18-month 
or 2-year basis and cover all of the schools in the country which the 
present program does not do. They are satisfied alnanshy that this 
is a very useful thing and the only problem they have now is how 
much money do they have to move how much milk, the problem of 
the freight of getting it down there. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is what you say about Haiti also applicable to the 
Central and other South American countries? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes; pretty much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mexico? 
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Mr. Frencu. Mexico will not take milk. They have turned down 

CARE milk program and they have just — down a UNISEP 
program. ‘There is a small dairy industry in Mexico City and they 
have developed a highly protective sttitwie. th at they want no milk 
or milk powder brought into the country at all, on the grounds that 
they have adequate milk to supply the country which, as a matter of 
fact, is not true, but they have enough political weight with the Con 
eress and the administration to see that no milk comes in. They could 
use it. It is a very interesting thing there. 

We have been requested by some very highly placed persons in 
the administration to try to break down the congressional objection 
to einer in milk, because it is obvious that children need it and there 
is not an adequate supply, there is no question about that. They 
cannot even sup} ly Mexico City, let alone the Provinces, and there is 
oreat net d for it, and the wives of a number of the Mexican governors 
have asked if we cannot work out something with the Congress, so 
if we cannot get into the Federal District, we can at least come into 
their State where the youngsters need it. So far we have been unsuc 
cessful. 

Mr. Cootry. For the record, would you mind stating just what your 
official connection with CARE is and how long you have been associ 
ated with CARE? 

Mr. Frencu. I am the executive director. I was employed in the 
spring of 1946. Ihave been with CARE ever since. 

Mr. Coorry. And your duties require you to travel in different 
parts ¢ f the world ? 

Mr. Frencn. ven, sir. I find the only way I can tell what is going 
on around the world is to go and see. 

Mr. Cootry. And you operate in how many countries ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. About 61. 

Mr. Cootry. In your travels have you come in contact in any way 
vith the progr: of the Intergovernmental Committee for Europear 
Mieration / 

Mr. Frencnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Which is now meeting in Geneva? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Cootey. And which I understand is reaper aes populations 
from places where there is no emp Nloyment. t« ) places where there is 
employment. I wonder if there is not an opportunity there for us to 
use very wisely some of our surplus agricultural commodities to keep 
these people going until they can find anctitelle employment or until 
they can produce a crop to sustain themselves ? 

Mr. Frencu. I am sure it would be. We have so far worked out 
with them a program in Italy and Greece where persons who are 
selected to go to Brazil, for example, take an agricultural training 
course and during the period of the training we have been providing 
CARE packages for the family. When they get to Brazil we are 
providing them either farm tools or apprentice tools according to 
what they are roine to do, whether they are going to be a carpenter, 
farmer, or plumber and so forth, but they have the problem of being 
staked with something until they can get a crop in or start making 

living. 

Mr. Cootry. Food is the most likely thing they need, I suppose, 
while they are waiting for a crop to come on. 
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Mr. Frencu. That is right. I am sure some of this eould be used. 

Mr. Coorry. If I understand it correctly, through the joint efforts 
of this intergovernmental committee thousands of people are being 
moved from their native lands into other countries / 

Mr. Frencu. I think at the moment the bulk of the movement is 
from Brazil to Italy, Greece, and Holland, out they have plans for 
movement into a number of other South American countries and some 
Central American countries. The last time I talked to Mr. Gibson 
in Geneva they had fairly sizable plans for moving some of the sur- 
plus from Greece and Italy. 

Mr. Cootey. I happened to be in Geneva Monday morning when 
they had their opening session and heard Mr. Gibson’s report to the 
committee. I was very much impressed with the accomplishments of 
that organization, which after all is very young, it has been going 
only for a short while. 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Coo.tey. But they are engaged in a work, it seems to me, of great 
value, and it seems to me that we could use a lot of this group in con- 
nection with that program. 

Mr. Frencu,. I think that is very right. 

Mr. Coo.tey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much, Mr. French, for the 
valuable information vou have elven the committee. 

Mr. Frencn. Thank you very much. 

The CyatrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Francis T. Greene, vice 
president of the American Merchant Marine Institute. 

Is Mr. Greene present ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuamman. Apparently Mr. Greene is not present. 

The next witness will be Mr. James W. Curran of the American 
Prison Association. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. CURRAN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PRISONS AND INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
CORRECTION, STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Curran. Gentlemen, my name is James W. Curran, assistant 
superintendent of prisons and industrial supervisor, Department of 
Correction, State of Maryland, and special representative of the 
American Prison Association, am ap pearing before you as the duly 
authorized representative of the association. 

The American Prison Association was founded in 1870 and one of 
its prine ipal objectives is the improvement of the government and 
management of penal and correctional institutions throughout the 
United States. 

As its representative, I have asked your permission to make the fol- 
lowing statement expressing the endorsement of the association of 
H. R. 8168 as written and requesting the following amendment to this 
bill to read as follows: 

The second paragraph of the act of June 28, 1987 (50 Stat. 323), as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding before the period at the end thereof the following 
words “and for use in such State penal and corrective institutions as the Seecre- 
tary may approve” 
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With this amendment. H. R. 8168 will then be consistent with section 
203 of Senate bill S. 3052, introduced into the Senate by Senator 
George D. Aiken and now being considered by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. We believe this amendment to be 
necessary and proper in keeping with the existing statutes relating to 
distribution and donation of surplus foods by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For many years the American Prison Association has endeavored 
to prev: «il upon the Secretaries of Agric ultu re to include State penal 
and correctional institutions in the food donation program author- 
ized by section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended June 
¥8, 1937, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Our re- 
quests were repeated|y denied by the several Secretaries ot Avricul- 
ture on the basis that the existing laws did not specifically state that 
tate pel al and correctional institutions were eligible to receive com- 
modities acquired under the authority of the aforementioned acts. 

it was our firm and steadfast belief that the inclusion of State penal 
and correctional 1 institutions in the food commodities donation pro- 
gram would be in keeping with the original and present intent of the 


provisions of clause 2 of section 32 of the act of June 28, 19: - as 
amended, aa section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949: namely, to 
encourage the domestic consumption and increase the utilization of the 


food commodities caine’ from the funds ap propriated by the acts 
and to prevent waste of food commodities acquired t hrough price- 
support operation. 

ere are approximately 150,000 inmates incarcerated in State penal 
‘ ectional institutions in the United States at the present time. 
It is known fact that State correctional institutions operate on very 
close and meager budgets, which of necessity is reflected in the meals 
served to the inmates. 

(Another known and accepted fact is that inmates incarcerated in 
State penal and correctional institutions do not generally receive any 
supplementations of food commodities from outside sources, such as 
from families and friends, as is often the case of inmates and patients 
confined in State hospitals and sanatoriums. It is also a known and 
established fact that a large percentage of those incarcerated in prisons 
today would be those considered to be in the low-income brackets and, 
in many cases, would require public welfare assistance for subsistence 
in outside community life. 

r he points established in the foregoing paragraph are clearly within 
the eligibility requirements set forth in section 32 of Public Law 3820, 
7th Congress, June 28, 1937. The inclusion of State penal and cor- 
rectional institutions in me program administered by the Commodity 
Credit Corpor: ation under the terms of section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 would also aoe ‘viate and prevent the waste of food com- 
modities acquired through the price-support program as has been the 
case many times since the enactment of this statute. 

I, therefore, respectfully request that this committee approve H. R. 
8168 w ith the amendment suggested in this statement. 

I th: an! k you for the opportunity to appear before you. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Curran, for the infor- 
mation given the committee. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to ask one, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cooley. 
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Mr. Cootry. You realize of course that we would not want these 
commodities to displace commodities which would naturally be pur 
chased by the States themselves in feeding the inmates of these institu- 
tions? I do not suppose you are advocating that, are you 

Mr. Curran. No, Iam not, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooutry. In other words, you are advocating that we amend the 
law so as to provide that these foods that we have in storage might 
be used to supplement the diets in those institutions ? 

Mr. Curran. That is correct, not to replace the food but as you 
said supplementation to what they are now receiving. One of the 
things, Mr. Cooley, that has been brought to our attention is the 
apparent inequity in the distribution of these products throughout 
the country, where, for example, the one ultimate eligibility for the 
receiving of these commodities is based upon the State law—what 
is considered to be a correctional institution and what is considered 
to be a welfare ins titution. 

For example, in my own State of Maryl: and, the welfare institu- 
tions are those in the juvenile group which in the age group takes 
up to 16 and above 16 they would be considered in a correctional 
group, whereas in another State it may be 18 and in some cases, prisons 
are considered under the welfare setup which would make them 
eligible to receive this donable food. 

Cases of that kind have been brought to our attention and we 
feel that there is an inequity in the distribution of it as it is today. 

Then another fact is that there is nothing in the law that declares 
these other hospitals that I have mentioned to be eligible, and _ yet 
the correctional institutions have been declared ineligible by ruling 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. In some of the States the diet of a prison is fixed 
by State law, isn’t it—the rations are fixed ? 

Mr. Curran. I do not know of any case, Mr. Cooley 

Mr. Coorry. I know that in North Carolina we did have, and I 
presume we still have, some minimum requirements for feeding prison- 
ers in common jails. They are supposed to have a certain amount 
of food. I am wondering whether or not it is customary in penal 
institutions for prisoners to be given milk or dairy products in any 
substantial quantity. 

Mr. Curran. I know of no such regulation. However, you said 
North Carolina has, but it is a know fact that a prisoner or an inmate’s 
diet is a restricted one, generally speaking. 

Mr. Cooxry. Is it so restricted that it does not include a substantial 
amount of dairy gaoen = pra 

Mr. Curran. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Coorry. I am u niles ‘tied impression that the ordinary prisoner 
in a common jail weuld not get milk, he probably would not get 
butter, and he would not get cheese, and he probably would not get 
any dairy products at all. 

Mr. Curran. In some cases, especially where they do not have a 
farm, but, of course, if there is a farm 

Mr. Cootry. We have a State farm and maybe those prisoners on 
a State farm do have some dairy products, but I am thinking about 
these other 50,000 people who you said are now in penal institutions, 
In all probability you will find that they are permitted to have a very 
limited amount of dairy products. 
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Mr. Curran. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootey. If that is true, all the Secretary would have to do is to 
determine to what extent dairy products are permitted and then sup- 
plement that by giving the inventories we now have. 

Mr. Curran. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any further questions ? 

No response. ) 

Phe Cuairman. If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you. 

The Cuairmman. The next witness will be Mr. Otie M. Reed. 


STATEMENT OF OTIE M. REED, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 


been before this « Oominittee On two occasions before during these hear- 
ings and today merely wish to file a supplementary statement, with 
specil reterence to fi. It. c Sd, the SO called By rhes bill, introduced 


by Congressman Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
1 went into the reasons for our support ot that bill on April 6 in 


msiderable detail and merely wish to reiterate today during the 
‘ourse of these hearings, specifically on surplus removal programs, 


that we are continuing our support of that bill. 

The situation which led us to support it in the first place has not 
changed. Since the beginning of April, purchases of dairy products 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation under the price-support pro- 
gram continued, even under the reduced price-support levels, and are 
expected to increase very greatly in the next few months during the 
flush production season. 

To bring the record of holding up to date for whatever use the 
committee may wish to make of them, as of April 28 there were in 
CC 363,526,000 pounds of butter, 382,082,000 pounds 
1,259,000 pounds of nonfat dry milk solids, 

We believe the provisions of the Byrnes bill, which permit, with 
the pie posed changes mn paragraph C of title 11 of the bill, will give 
the Secretary more flexibility, needed flexibility, in conducting price- 
support operations in the future. 

At present he has only two methods which he may use—loans or 
purchases. Heretofore loans have not been used, nor have they been 
considered particularly adaptable Lo dairy products, The clirect pur- 
chase method is the only method that he is permitted to use under the 
current act. 


the hands of the ¢ 
()f 


of cheese, and 5 


We would like to see that broadened by the insertion of the lan- 
guage which we have suggested in other operations, so as to give him 
greater leeway in conducting programs during programs of heavv 
surplus. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. What assurance do you have that the Secretary will 
carry out what you have in mind by including those three words 
“and other operations ¢” 

Mr. Reep. We do have one other thing in that—the Brynes bill 
carries one other amendment to paragraph C, Congressman Andresen. 
It gives the Secretary another criterion as to the level at which he 
may place support prices between 75 or 90 percent. 
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Mr. Anpresen. What troubles me, with regard to adding these 
three words, which are the key words, and that is any assurance 
that you might have that the Secretary will carry out the type of 
operations in handling the support program, which you are urging 
that is, payments back to the plants. 

Mr. Reep. We have no definite assurance at all, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then he might not follow your suggestions at all? 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Mr. Anpresen. He may devise some other means ¢ 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Mr. Anpresen. In fact, he could probably give these commodities 
away in the market ? 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is one thing that has disturbed me, because 

I know that to carry out the plan the way you are proposing, it is 
going to involve considerable appropriations. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Either to reimburse the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration fund or a direct appropriation by the Congress. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have no assurance from the Secretary that he 
will carry out what you have in mind é 

Mr. Rev. None whatsoever, sir. As far as I know the Secretary 
has not officially gone on record either in support or against this bill. 
If he has furnished a report on the bill, 1 do not know about it. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I read the law, he can now carry out ope ‘rations 
of this kind, probably not by making direct payments to the pl nts or 
the producers, but he can channel all of the butter that is pro- 


i 


duced through the Commodity Credit Corporation and then sell it 
back to the plans at another price. He can do that now under existing 
law, is that correct / 

Mr. Rerep. There is a certain difference, I think, Congressman 
Andresen, and that has to do with the mechanics of the operation you 
just described and the straight rollback method. Under the opera 
tion where he would buy all of the commodity and resell the com- 
modity to the trade, I understand that that would involve him taking 
that commodity into inventory and waiting until he was afraid that 
the commodity was beginning to deteriorate and would have to sell 
it back at that time. 

Under the so-called buy-and-sell-back plan, that I am discussing, 
or the rollback plan, whic hever you prefer to call it, it would be a paper 
transaction and that commodity would never come into the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. ANpresen. Of course, as to the small creameries that you repre- 
sent, they do not sell directly to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
now ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Some of them do not, that is true. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think most of them in my area, they do not sell 
directly, and sigue they produce maybe 2 million or 3 million 
pounds of butter a year, they sell to H. C. Christian Co. or some other 
‘company that gathers up butter from any of the smaller creameries 
and that company sells directly to Commodity Credit. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 
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Mr. ANprESEN. It seems to me that under existing law all they have 
to do in that smaller creamery, when they sell their butter to H. C. 
Christian & Co. is to say “I want this butter to go to Commodity 
Credit” and then Christian Co. will get their handling charge and 
they will turn it over to Commodity Credit—all paperwork because 
it is stored right there—and then ¢ ‘ommodity Credit will sell it back 
to them at a certain figure below the support price and that way your 
transaction has been all completed ; Commodity Credit stands a loss 
and the butter goes ovack into the channels of trade. 

Mr. Reep. That would be under the rollback plan. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not know what vou call it. 

Mr. Reep. Under the way it is now, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would actually take that commodity into inventory and store it 
itself, 

Mr. ANprrsen. It can be on the books in inventory. They do not 
haul all the butter into Washington. 

Mr. Reep. No; but they own it definitely and outright. 

Mr. Anpresen. They might keep it in Chicago or Minneapolis or— 
I think they are shipping a good deal to Cincinnati now, in the oleo 
industry, but they could work it out under existing law and get the 
butter back to the creameries at a cheaper price if they w: anted to. 

Mr. Rerp. They could work it out under existing law to do that, 
yes, on the butter. You could have the so-called blended price plan 
under existing law. We are informed that they will not approve the 
rollback plan under existing law, because that is the paper wi ashed 
sale plan, because they do not think they have the authority unde: 
the law. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. I do not know about that, because no one has ex- 
plained the details to me, but I feel that I do know what authority 
they do have under existing law, but in that manner that I have 
explained to you, it could be handled without any direct appropriation 
for the subsidy. 

The only thing they might have to do would be to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for any loss that they may have on 
the butter. 

Mr. Reep. That is right, except as far as the money is concerned, 
I think any method of disposition which gets prices to consumers down 
to the point where you eat up the current surplus and current produc- 
tion, is going to cost just about that much money, so the end answer to 
that one would be how much does (¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation 
have tospend under any plan to cure this situation. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course you have got certain legislative proce- 
dures here and the difference of opinion among so many Members of 
Congress about getting a direct appropriation, which you would not 
have if Commodity Credit took the loss. 

Mr. Rerp. You have me there, because I am not sure whether the 
author ty of the Comm iocdity ¢ Credit C orpor: ation, as far as the mone \ 
it now has is concerned, extends to a payment operation or not. J 
suspect it does but I do not know. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not think they have on the payment but they 
could sell the butter back to the creamery at a lower price. 

Mr. Reep. As far as I know, there are no strings on the manner 
in which Commodity Credit Corporation may use its money, except 
the basic legislation. 
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Mr. Anpresen. They would sell the butter back at a lower price 
instead of paying the producer payment to the creamery ‘ 

Mr. Reep. They can do that. 

Mr. Anpresen. They can do that under existing law ‘ 

Mr. Reep. But under the current law they cannot sell the butte 
back until they have bought it, have title to it, and have it in their 


posses ton. 
Mr. Aw~presen. That can all be paperwork that could be handled 
without talking a¢ ual delivery onthe butter / 


Mr. Reep. I do not think so. I think you are governed by 416 01 
that, Congressman Andresen. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. They could sell it right there in the creamery 
then, take t itle to it, and then transfer it back to the creamery at a 
lower price 

Mr. Reep. I think section 416 puts considerable of a brake on how 
quickly oo may sell it back. 

Mr. Anpresen. You may be surprised during 
how they have interpreted some of the laws. That is all, Mr. Chan 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

The CiuarrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Reed, for your state 
ment before the committee. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for the 
courtesies you and the gentlemen of this committee have shown me all 
during these hearings, and if we can be of any further service in this 
connection, just let us know. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrMan. The committee will next have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from a former distinguished member of the committee, George 
H. Christopher, of Missouri. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Christopher. 


these — 20 years 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, FORMER UNITED 
STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Crersrorpner. Mr. airman and honorable members of this 
committee, it is certainly a a asure (o come ba k and meet you gentle 
men and testify before you today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Curisroruer. What I wanted to talk to you about primarily 
is that $55 million that the Subcommittee on Appropri lations tied up 
as a basis for a program for the approximately 25 million acres that 
it is estimated by the Department of Agriculture will be taken out 
of the production of cotton, corn, and wheat in 1955. 

The Subcommittee on Appropriations mg in their bill that the 
$55 million is insufficient, and we all realize it is, because when you 
divide $55 million by 25 million acres you come - with just a little 
over $2 an acre, and that does not make very much of a program. It 
amounts to only $9 a farm in the United States. 

Of course the House appropriated $195 million for ACP and that 
is about $32.50 a farm, so you cannot dip into that $195 million to 
supplement the appropriation for the diverted acres, and leave any 
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program for ACP at all. but I had hoped that something and I am 
not alone in that hope—the farmers are hoping that something can 
be worked out that will give us a program for those diverted acres. 

here the Federai Government will share with the farmer the expense 
of retiring that land from production and putting it in adapted 
ass, and perhaps plow them under in regions where the 


le gumes and vg 
drought has not atfected us, and where the drought has affected us, 
like it has in my State and in Kansas, allow us to use those acres for 
hav and orass. 

It is verv little use to take Jand out of cotton and put it in rice and 
ovbeans. and take it out of wheat in Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
ind put it in combined milo, and take it out of corn in the Corn Belt, 
and put itv sovbeat s there. 


Phat is just swapping 2 or 3 headaches that we have for 2 or 3 that 


| Missouri we bought, during the last 9 months, between 800,000 


da million tons of hay that has been imported into that State. If 


that program had not hee! put into effect with the State and the Ked 
eral Government paying 50 percent of the freight and the railroads 
donating the other 50 percent. there would not have been enough milk 


ao not ache qu te so bad rioht now. 


vows left in Missouri to have creamed our coffee. 
Our so-called permanent pastures and meadows are dead as a result 
f2 vears of drought, some of the alfalfa survived, most of the fescue 
survived, timothy and red top and blue grass, and the white clover 
ind the ladino clover may come On from the seed left in the eround;: 
I do not know. 


“a \ 


Phe drought seems to he broken mn Missouri. we have had some 
rains, but the authorization for these programs is $500 million a year 
as you gentlemen know and the authorization has never been changed. 
We ought to have a program that would take care of those acres. It 
ought to be tied in with ACP, because we have our county committees 
and we have our community committeemen already there and our 
State committees; we have the organization to take care of the pro 
gram without developing any more personnel. 

All we need 1s just a program to be worked out by this committee 
or this Congress and given to the Department of Agriculture with 
a suflicient appropriation to take care of it. 

ou gentlemen need not worry too much about the cost of this 
diverted acreage program, because nobody else seems to be worrying. 
| V il] quote a very distinguished friend of nhiinhe who is chairman ot 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations in this House, to the effect that 
over a period of years the agricultural subsidy has equaled 50 cents 
out of each $100 that has been paid in subsidies in these United States, 
and he delivered figures to prove it, and it is in the Congressional 
Record of this year, and I would suggest that you gentlemen look that 
up. To me it was a very startling statement. 

Mr. Cootey. Who was it who made the statement? Was it Clarence 
Cannon / 

Mr. Curisropner. No. H. Carl Andersen. I do not think he 
would care if I used his name. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not think so, either. 

Mr, Curisroruer. He said in his own speech that he had inserted 


in the Congressional Record that agricultural subsidies over a term 
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of years equaled 50 cents out of each $100 that had been paid for 
subsidies. 

He said further that industry in the United States was given $14 
biliion to convert to wartime production for World War 1, and was 
given $40 billion more to reconvert to peacetime production. A part 
of that was tax amortization and writeoffs, which is just another 
word for subsidy. 

Coming to the shipping industry, he said that we spent $40 million 
« year to help build ships to sail under the American flag and then 
$48 million more to he Ip operate the ships that the Government had 

helped to bruil l. 

That is S88 million a year. You gentiemen know what the postal 
deficit is. It is running about a half billion dollars a year, or was 
when I was over here, and I doubt it has changed very much, and that 
half billion dollars is not first-class mail and it is not parce] post. 
They are both paving their way. It is what magazines, catalog houses, 
and advertisers lack of paying what it costs Uncle Sam to deliver 
their mail. Iam not condemning those subsidies; they may be neces- 
sary. I am not trying to argue whether they are right or wrong, 
cood or bad. 

The only point I am trying to make is the pitifully small] part of 
the subsidies that the American farmer has gotten over a period 
. years and you would think to listen to the radio or read the paper 

* listen to speakers from the speakers’ platform, that the farme: 
waiiietaine and only villain in the United States, that he just drove his 
Cadillac, sat on his front porch, and consumed a mint julep and went 
down to the mailbox to see if Uncle Sam had left him another check. 

I do not like it. But I think we ought to have a decent program 
for these acres. ‘They are out there. If we own them we have to pay 
taxes on them. If we are a tenant we have to pay rent on them. If 
they are in western Kansas, the wind is trying to blow them away. 
If they are in the humid sections, the water is trying to wash them 
away, and if you drive around and look the land over you will see it 
is doing a pretty good job of getting them too. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of 214 million a year. It 
is not going to be long until we will need the food and fiber that that 
cropland can produce in the United States, and it is a crime against 
unborn generations to permit anything to happen to that soil. 

I love the soil. I toured my farm a week ago last Sunday with my 
banker. We put in 4 hours driving over that farm. And I love my 
soil so well that I told him to take his notebook and any time he found 
a gully cutting back in the land on that farm to make a mark there, 
because I would give him a dollar for every one when we got back 
to the house. 

When we got back to the house I did not owe my banker a dime. 
We have 25 miles of terraces on our land down there south of Kansas 
City and we need them. I love that soil. I worked to save it and 
it makes my heart ache to see it washed away and blown away. You 
men have a heavy responsibility in seeing that those things do not 
happen. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you yield there for a question ? 

Mr. CurisroPpHerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you think would be necessary in the way of 
Federal appropriations to meet the tremendous problem that you are 
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now discussing? I realize that we have up ypropriated substantially 
more money than is now being appropriated, but I think that this com- 
mittee felt that we were very fortunate perhaps in having the House 
to approve what was actually authorized or appropriated, 

Mr. Curisropner. Frank ly the House appropriated more than I 
expected them To, for whie h | am dulv orateful to the House and 
God, but the absolute minimum ought to be $200 million for the 
diverted acres and $250 million for ACP. That in my opinion would 
be the absolute irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Cootry. IT might be willing to agree with you personally but 
vou have to be realistic about it. You know that would be con- 
sidered a fantastic proposition if we were to try to carry it through 
the House now. 

Mr. Curisropner. It probably would, but as the old Dutchman said 
to his mules that could not pull a log down on the ground—he went 
around in front of them and he said, “I knew you couldn’t pull it but 
vou must always try.” 

Mr. Coorry. You know Secretary Benson has proposed in a bill 
that in effect the Department of Agriculture be cviven control over 
these diverted acres. You would not want to give him complete con 
trol over the diverted acres, would you? 

Mr. Cueisroprer. That is a rather hard question to answer, Mr. 
Congressman. It may be that we will have to have rather complete 
control over those diverted acres. 

| have been sowing 100 acres of wheat on my farm, or my boys have 
out there, and we got a 73-acre allotment, so there is 27 acres of diverted 
land there that has been in wheat. We will probably have about the 
same deal in cor 

Of course we are not affected so far on other ‘rops. gut I plan to 
sow that land in grass, principally for hay, of which we do not have 
any, and it might be well for Congress to limit his control a little, but 
you ought to let him have considerable control over those diverted 
acres at least, in my opinion. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me interrupt you right there. With all due re 
spect to the present Secretary of Agriculture or any other Secretary 
of Agriculture, don’t you think you know the best way to use that di- 
verted acreage, better than anybody else, and if you do not know, 
couldn't you go to your local agent and advise with him about what 
you should plant that soil in rather than have somebody in Washing 
ton tell you what you would have to do with it ? 

Mr. CurisropuHer. Well, the fear that I have there is that if some- 
body does not tie the use of those diverted acres in with your price 
supports, you are going to just change one soil- depleting crop for an- 
other, and change one surplus for another, Mr. Congressman. That is 
my fear. 

Mr. Cootry. That might be so, but I can remember years gone by 
when the Congressman from Wisconsin seriously advoc ated. giving 
the Federal Government complete control over diverted acres, acres 
diverted into cotton in the south and tobacco country and peanuts and 
other crops, for fear that we might go into the dairy business, but he 
just did not understand the South, because you could not put the South 
in the dairy business. 

It is going to take a new generation to put North Carolina into the 
dairy business. The 4-H Club boys and girls are the ones that are 
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voing to do that. but you could not vO there now and get the farmers 
to give up their row crops and go into the dairy business to save your 
life. They just will not tie themselves down to milking a cow to go 
into the dairy business. Of course there are eoing to be some changes 
and switech-overs from one « rop to the other, but it seems to me that 
we could afford to run that risk for a year or two and give the farmers 
themselves a chance to divert their crops, without living to some 
bureau the right to restrict completely the use of the land that is be 
ine diverted from certa 

Mr. Curisropner. I will admit this: The program will be more 
popular if you leave it that way. Whether it will be more effective 
would remain to be seen. 


n basie commodities under control. 


Mr. Cooney. You said a moment ago vou were going to divert sor 
icres on your farm. 

Mr. Currisroruer. I am going to have to. 

Mr. Cooney. And you ire going to put some of it n ora / 

Mr. Curisropuer. Iam going to put some of it in grass for hay. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Maybe that is the wisest thing for you to do. You ar 
exercising your own judgment. You are your own boss. You would 
not want the Secretary to tell you that you would have to put that 
hto leoumes and plow it under. 

Mr. Curisropuer. I would not unless he had a program that would 


pav me 6 or 7 dollars an acre to do that and that 1s what I am talkn g 
bout. 

Mr. COOLEY. Coneore ha not olvel MW the money t ao that, 
vou mnot ao it It seems o me vou have OnILV two roa to tl el 

me tre! over 1e ¢ rte iC! ] is¢ ble program to i ( 
thefarmer to engage in good soil building practices. 

Mr. Curisvorner. That program should include the use of lime and 
he use ot phosphate on those diverted reres, ai d the Grovel rie 


hould stand a portion of that cost. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with you on that. I have been for this pro 
eram t] 

Mr. Curisropner. The farmer cannot afford to do it all by himself. 
He cannot afford to take 25 million of his most productive acres out 
of the production of the three basic staple crops in the United States 
und retire them to crops that are not surplus, and stand that loss of 
income himself, because every morning farm products are worth a 
little less, and the things we buy are at an all-time high—everything 
we buy. 

Mr. Cooiry. Suppose this land in the diverted acres in Missouri 
were put into grass and hay crops, you might need the grass and hay 
come another year, 

Mr. Curisropurer. They will in Missouri. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not see anything wrong with leucing the Missouri 
farmer run his own business after he complies with the program. 

Mr. Curisropuer. Fifty-five million dollars is not enough for that 
program. What can you do with $2anacre? If the Federal Govern- 
ment is only going to stake me to $2 an acre on my diverted acres, we 
just have not got a program, period. 

Mr. Cootrey. I can see what you have in mind. 

Mr. Curistorpuer. That might buy tractor fuel to plow it up and 
vet it down to a good seed bed. 


’ 1 
rough the year’s as vou know. 
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Mr. Coorey. You mentioned tying in the diverted acres with a 
price support oie ae You have been down in the diverted- acres 
area for some months. What is your considered opinion with refer- 
ence to the propos sed flexible program for price sup ports as related to 
the mand: itory price support program on the basic commodities 4 

Mr. ¢ ‘HRISTOPHER. | hoped : vou would not ask that question, 

Mr. Cootry. I think that is a very vital question to this committee 
and it is one that this Congress must decide. I have forgotten what 
your views were on it when you were here in the committee, but I 
would be glad to have you give us your views. 

Mr. Curisropuer, I would answer that question by asking you two 
questions 

Mr. Cooter. I am not like Mr. McCarthy; Iam on the stand. Go 
thead and ask them. 

Mr. Curisropner. If you had a leg broken, how would you like for 
ne to | ring you a rubber crutch ? 

Mr. Cootry. I do not think I would want a flexible crm itch. 

Mr. Curisroruer. If you want to spend $40,000 building a home 
in Arlington, Va., how would you like to put it on a flexible 
foundatio 


Mr. Coorry. I think I would agree with you. I would like a firm 
foundation. 
Mr. Curisropuer. That should i ‘ate my ideas in a general way, 


houldn’t they ? 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. You do not think we should put a 
rubber crutch under the farmer’s arm, then ? 

Mr. Curtstorurr. I do not believe it will do him any good. I 
vould not object to it if I thought it would support his weight but 

will not do it. 

Mr. Cootry. IT agree with vou. Tdo not think so, either 

Phe Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like to ask. 
Have you been out in Missouri recently ? 

Mr. Curisrornt . I just came from there. 

Mr. Jones. We know that during the past year we have had 85 
counties, [ believe, participating in a drought program out there. I 
believe that the State of Missouri appropriated something lhke— 
wasn’t it about $8 or $9 million to pay freight on this h: LV ¢ 

Mr. Cuetisropier. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Jones. And the Federal Government sent in about a million 
and a half. I believe, something like that ? 

Mr. Curisropuer. A little less than $2 million. I do not know the 
exact figure. 

Mr. Jones. I believe it was $1.600,000. Now as to this drought, 
has the drought been broken out there in southwest Missouri ? 

Mr. Curisrorner. I would say that it has; yes. Saturday night 
it rained generally from 2 to 314 inches over western and southwestern 
Missouri—the first real soaking rain that we have had, but it was 
rather general, I understand. 

Mr. Jones. This was last Saturday night ? 

Mr. Curistroruer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. That was before the President’s drought conference that 
he had up here on the Monday before that? 

Mr. Curisroruer. Yes, sir: I think so. 
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Mr. Jones. It was after that? 

Mr. Cureistoruer. I think so. 

Mr. Jones. What I was trying to get at: I was wondering if yor 
could figure out—I thought we had still somewhat of a drought 
problem, and the fact that Gove:‘nor Donnelly had not been invited to 
the President’s conference of governors from drought-stricken States, 
I could not quite figure that out, and I just wondered if it was gen 
erally conceded that we were so well off all along the way that we 
should not be considered as a drought State anymore. 

Mr. CurtsrorHer. Well, I think the drought is broken, Congress 
man Jones, but there is quite a number of farmers in Missouri that 
did not have any thing but the ground for it to rain on. 

Of course, the rain is wonderful if all you have got left is just the 
soil for it to rain on, because then you can proceed to grow something. 

Now, there is some small grain pasture that was sowed in the fall 


and there is some pasture and some grass in Missouri. Missouri comes 
back quick when it does rain, but we still have drought proble ms ther 
but it is well along toward being solved at the present time if the 
moisture continues to come to us. 

We are not in bad shape at the present time with the ex eptior 
of our dead blue oOTass, red top, { mothy, and the ladino and alsike 
pastures, 

Mr. Jones. Do vou think it would have been possible to have man 
tained our dairy herds there in Missouri if the State | 
that a priation for the hay program 4 

Mr. Curtisroprer. Absolutely not. I think my statement wa r 
rect that we would not have had nouch dairy cov to have 
enough milk to have creamed our coffee, if we had not had that hay 
program and it was a lifesaver for Missouri. We ought to raise some 
hay so we will have a carryover from year to year. 

Ordinarily we do and we should get back to that. 

Two years of dro oht has depleted us tremendo ly there 

Mr. Jones. If we would have a recurrence of the weather that w 
had last vear, even th 1e rains we hay e had sa to now Wo ild not Carry 


us through a hay crop. 
Mr. Curtstrorpiuer. No. I think it could make the small erain, 
wheat, oats, and barley, but we would get one cutting of alfalfa like 


we did last year and then there would not be any more unless we had 
more moisture. 
Mr. Jonrs. How far down do you think this moisture has pene- 


trated so far? As deep as 10 inches? 

Mr. Curisropner. Yes, 10 inches to a foot down and beyond that 
it is dust because we have no subsoil moisture and we have not had. 
We had no snow last winter 

Mr. Coortry. I would like to ask 1 or 2 more questions. I remem- 
ber here sometime ago it developed in this committee that you had 
what I think you called a balanced farming program, and it came 
out here that a small group of farmers could go together and each 
of them put up a certain amount of money, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have matched that amount of money, and this group 
of farmers could employ a special county agent to look after and 
supervise their farming operations. Is that program still going on? 

Mr. Curisroprer. Doesn’t the Congressman ever forget anything? 
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Mr. Coorey. I forget a lot of things, but I want to go into that, 
he use I remember at the time | had never heard of anything like 
that in North Carolina and I was surprised to know that 25 farmers 
could put up S100 each, making $9 500, and the Federal Govern 
ment would put up $2,500 and you would have $5,000 to go out and 
hire a man to look after these 25 farms. Such a program as that 
has never been heard of in our section and I was wondering if you 
still carried it on in Missouri ? 

Mr. Crristopner. I hoped you would not think of that. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Why ¢ You remember that I objected to it because 
I vas not in that posit oO! Mn! self. 

Vr. CHRISTOPHER Ye : | remem be I and | ought to have known 
{ ou saw me vou would think of that. 


Mr. Cooiry. 7 must confess that when I saw you I did think of 


? 


If I have a man at home I am paying $2,500 a vear to look after 
! farm, under that sort of progral why should I not go to the 
Federal Gove ent and say, “You put up $2,500 and I will have a 
55,000 supervisor and overseer instead of having a $2,500 man.” 


Nii CuRIS1 PITER P l lol me, (‘0 mressman Coolev. but Vou know 


T have neaking idea that vou are on the wrone committee. 
You ren | me of something I have seen on television. 
Mr. ¢ y. La t try » cond he investigatio1 T am 
find if that program till going on or if it has beer 
repud 1 
Mir. Curis rer. Yes till goine on. I might just as well 
‘ icientl re ro 
\I C LEY. Let u et it st? ht son of t] ¢ Ww } mbers 
probably de ot OW Mr. Ch tophe r. is it not true that a group 
; ip-to-date intelligent farmers can get together and put up money 
. ‘ . 1 a 1] eee 
Federal Governme matches that mone and imey empioy 
lleve graduate as one of their farm foremen? 


Mr. Curistopner. I will tell you the story but I will be darned 
f | will comment on it. You might just as wel 

Nii CooLey. All right. vou te 1] the story. 

Mr. Crrtsrorner. I will tell you the story and you can rely on 
the correctness of what I give you, but I am going to offer no com- 
ments and [ may become a fifth-amendment fellow here presently 
if you get too rough. 

Mr. Coo.rey. You ean talk freely. 

Mr. CurisropHer. Congressman Hope, if. it 
something about it. 

Well, here is the proposit ion: In Missouri we have 35 counties that 


called, and the most 


| vet used to it. 


tS any worse, do 


have 1 or more balanced farming rings, they ar 
of these 

Mr. Cootey. Balanced farming rings? 

Mr. Curistoruer. Yes, sir. That is what they are referred to, and 
they are with the Extension Service, and here is how they operate. 
In most cases, in fact in all cases that I know anything about, 50 
farmers in a county band themselves together and contribute $50 each 
for a total of $2,500, and they hire a county agent through the Exten- 
sion Service and, of ourse, he has to be Q), K.’d by the college of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean the Director of Extension ? 
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Mr. Curisrorpuer. Yes. The Director of Extension. And he gives 
his entire time to these 25 farmers. 

Mr. Cootey. Or 50 farmers, whichever you happen to have. You 
said 50 a while ago. 

Mr. Curisrorner. Well, 50 is the number. I know of no farming 
rings that have less than 40 members—I know of a few that did not 
achieve their 50, but they ot up to 42 or 45 and they could not get 
any more members, and the 42 or 43 put up the $2,500. The amount 
of money was not reduced because the membership was lower, but 
the only ones I know of run from 43 to 50. But this county agent 
does devote his entire time to these members and the only comment 


Oo 


I want to make on that is that we need soil conservation so bad 1 


Missour? there is SO much ot oul land washed wa) and wash Ine 
away, and sO many ditches and gullies, and we need ferraces so badly, 
and we need lime and phosphate and grass so badly, that I have ceased 


] 


little of that soil cor 


to question the manner in which we achieve a 
servation. 

Mr. Cootry. T can understand your position, but my position of 
course is quite different. Do you know whether or not the Depart 
ment requires that there be a minimum number of farmers? 

Mr. Curisroriuer. I do not. 

Mr. Cooney. In other words, as far as vou know, 10 farmers could 
get together, and put up $2,500 and go out and hire themselves an 
extension agent to put on their own program ¢ 

Mr. Curisrorpuer. I am not saving that they could do that, but 
I have no concrete knowl lore on whi I cc ld sta d and Say that it 
would be Impossible. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know what authority exists in the law for such 
a program ¢ : 


Mr. Curtsrorier. Not in the least I do not know whether there 
is ANY or whether there is not. but I do know that those bovs are doing 
ome good work out there. I will say that. 


Mr. Cootry. IT am wondering, if 25 farmers can do it, and 10 can 
do it, why couldn’t my brother-in-law and 1 do it. put up $2,500 and 
get usa college graduate to run our business ? 

Mr. Crreisropuer. You might be able to do it I do not know 
That is a question I cannot answer. 

Mr. Cootry. I am going to see if I can find out whether or not we 
Can do it. | remember we discussed it once and then we dropped it 
and did not do anvthing further about it. 

One other thin Let me ask you one question. How is this com 
mittee system functioning out in Missouri now?’ Are you heving any 


difficulties with the committee system or is it gomg on as it has in 
the past ¢ 

Mr. Crrisropner. We are having a little trouble in Missouri. J 
think im a lot of cases the county committees are limited to 15 day 5 
they can work by directive. 

Mr. Cootry. How many days? 

Mr. Curisroruer. I have heard 15 days. 

Mr. Cootry. The reason I asked you the question, Mr. Christopher, 
I have heard that you have some lawsuits in Missouri? 

Mr. Curistoruer. There is one pending in Callaway County, I 
understand. 


Mr. Cootry. What is that based on? 
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Mir. Curisroviugr. It is based on the discharging of the county 


Mr. Cootey. The discharging of the county committee 4 
In other words, to make it plain, they 
were fired. Everybody understands that. 

Mr. Cootry. I thought the county committee was elected by the 
fariers 

Mr. Curisrorner. What is that? 

Mr. Cootry. Down my way the county committee is elected by the 
farmers themselves. 

Mr. Crrisrorner. They are in Missouri. The State conmitiee 
fires the county committee if they are fired. 

Mr. Cootry. Then what happe sf Do you vo out and reelect an- 


Mir. Curisropner. Yes. 


other one or is another committee appointed ¢ 
Mr. Curisroruer. It has not gone that far vet. 
Mr. JONES. It has gone that far im some areas. Have they not dis 


missed ine county committees in some counties ¢ 
Mr. Curisropuer. Yes: they have but I do not know what action 
has been taken regarding fil he their p! ices, If : 


Mr. Jones. I think in some counties that ey. have had elections 
to refill them and I know in one ease they reelected some of the same 


people. 
Mr. Cootry. Then what happens ? 


Mr. Jonrs. They will not let th m perf ind the program is not 
in ” on very effectively without that. 
Mr. Curisropuer. What gripes the farmers in Missouri, whether 


justly or u justly, they have the iden in their minds, the individual 
farmer does in many instances, that the Department has taken the 
position that the county committee—that the farmers elected have not 
got sense enough to conduct the program in the co inty, and they have 
to have an administrative assistant appointed to do their work for 
them. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me say this: We have not had any trouble like 
that that [know of. Our county committees are elected by the farm- 
ers, and the countv committee employs an executive of some kind to 
carry on the program, and when they meet periodically, I do not 
know that they are limited in the number of days that they meet 

Mr. Curisrorner. If I am wrong about that I would be glad to be 
corrected. 

Mr. Cooney. Sir? 

Mr. Curisropuer. If I am wrong about that limitation of county 
committees I would be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. a EY. You understand that they are limited to 15 days? 

Mr. Curisrorpner. I understand that they are limited and if I am 
wrong 1 would like to know it. 

Mr. Cootry. Of course the committees down our w: xy have real 
duties to perform in connection with the various programs for pea- 
puts, cotton, tobacco, and all of these other marketing programs. 

Mr. Curisrorpuer. I know what the committees have to do because 
I served on our county committee for 6 years. 

Mr. Cooxry. Is this lawsuit you talked about based upon the arbi 
trary removal of the county committees ? 

Mr. CurisTorpHer. Yes. 
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Mr. Coo.ey. And the farmers, you say, do not like that: they think 
it is a reflection on them ¢ 

Mr. Curisropner. They think it is a reflection on the men and 
they elect to conduct the program in their county. L understand it 
works more or less this way: the county committee submits the name 
of an executive assistant to the State committee and if the State com 
mittee does not approve they submit another. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me ask you one blunt question, and this will be 
interesting: Would you say politics is interfering with the program 
In any way! 

Mr. (HRISTOPILER, Well. it could be, but if it did I would be one 
way in Missouri and another way in Kansas and Lowa, so it would 
balance. 

Mr. Cootry. We had a State committeeman chairman down there 


that | thought was rence Ing very satisfactory service, he was a con 
stituent of mine and they replaced him with a man who had one 
qualification on earth that L know. and that is that his name was 


Eisenhower, and they put him in as State chairman. 

Mr. Curisropner. | do not think that politics would be the whole 
thing to be considered there. 

Mr. CooLtey. What is considered ? 

Mr. ¢ (CHRISTOPHER, As I say, the county committee would submit 
a name to the State committee and if the State committee did not 
approve the \ would submit another name, and if the State committee 
still did not approve, then the State committee would appomnt a man 
to take over. Of course, if the county committee fieured that they 
had had their toes tr: imped on they might vet mad about that and 
leave a dark brown taste in the mouths of the farmers in the county. 
It could come to that. Men could disagree and still all be honest. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I did not know that a State office could disapprove 
an officer appointed by the county committee. 

Mr. Curisropner. Any administrative officer, I understand, that 
is employed by a county committee has to have the approval of the 
State office. 

Mr. Jones. The State ASC 

Mr. CrrisrorpHer. The State PMA office or—it is ASC, is it not? 
They change the letters so often I cannot keep up with it. 

Mr. Jones. You will find you have to have more than that in Mis 
souri to hold the job. 

Mr. CooLtry. What do you have to have? 

Mr. Jones. You have to have the endorsement of the Republican 
State committee before you can get approved by the State ASC com- 
mittee. I did not expect to get into this thing but actually, you 
might as well put it in the record, this lawsuit came on and the State 
ASC chairman was up here last week with the Republican State 
chairman trying to get this thing worked out in that county, and 
I do not know of any of these jobs in Missouri where the office man- 
ager has been able to keep his job unless he was a member of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. Cootry. The office manager in the local county office. 

Mr. Jones. In the local county office and that has been the cause 
of several of the county members in Missouri resigning. ‘That is just 
a plain statement of fact that I can substantiate. 
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Mr. Curisropuer. I see one thing. When a man comes before this 
committee he never knows where he is going to wind up. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Christopher, I want to join with Mr. Hope in say- 

¢ that we are delighted to see you back in this committee room. I 
know that the members of the committee have enjoyed having you here 
and we appreciate your going to the trouble of coming here to appear 
d submit your views. 
Mr. Curisropuer. I do not represent any organization. I come in 
as an individual farmer and I want to thank you men for allowing me 
to testify, and I will mark up a mark against you and Paul Jones for 
erilling me the way you did but I will forgive you if you do not do it 
SS ane. se ‘ ; 

Mr. Cootey. All right. 

The CHarrman. We thank you very much. 

Mr. CurisropHer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. The committee will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning at which time the secretary of Agriculture will be present. 

(The following statement was submitted to the committee :) 


oF R. H. Rowe, VIcE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


wd-stamp plan for the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities is 
mimended by the House Committee on Agriculture, please permit us to 
that the following precautions be observed with reference to such 


commodities involved should go through the regular wholesale and 
| channels of distribution at both purchasing and selling levels. 
Vhere should be no physical segregation of such commodities in the retail 


list of the commodities purchasable by the stamps is to be posted in the 

es, the recipients of the stamps should be fully and thoroughly informed 

that the stamps are not good for the purchase of any commodity not on the list. 

This is highly important in order to avoid any misunderstandings and any 

friction that may take place in the retailer’s store, resulting in loss of customers 

both among the stamp recipients and nonrecipients. Regulations should be so 
drawn as to prevent any abuses at the point of retail distribution. 

t. Any such plan should be tried out in a preliminary way in representative 

reas before being put into effect on a national scale. 


(Where ipon, at } p. m.. the committee was adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m. Wednesday, May 5, 1954.) 











